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Introduction 


Digital Pornography and Digital Capitalism 


Bodies of Work explores the essential relationship between contemporary 
pornography and digital capitalism. Major modes of capitalist valorisa- 
tion which have developed or intensified through digital technologies 
such as the information economy, the economisation of affect and the 
attention economy are deeply connected to and typified by digital por- 
nography. Pornography’s development through the late twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries has been entwined with the development of the 
economic functioning of digital technologies (Lane 2000; Nair 2015). As 
a film genre defined by its somatic impact, pornography is a potent means 
of attracting digital users’ attention and generating an affective intensity 
that forever returns users to their digital devices. A disproportionate 
amount of the human time that is fed into digital interfaces involves 
engaging with pornographic content. Statistics hailing from a variety of 
accountability monitoring apps, scientific and psychological journals and 
trade publications claim that 15% of all websites are pornographic (Barrie 
2017), that 20% of all searches on mobile devices across the world are for 
pornography (Covenant Eyes 2019) and that online pornography attracts 
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more users than Amazon, Netflix and Twitter combined (Castleman 
2016). Pornography’s profound embeddedness in the culture and eco- 
nomics of the digital renders it a central node in specifically digital modes 
of value accumulation and labour. Bodies of Work is interested in explor- 
ing the most significant ways in which pornography is interpolated into 
emergent modes of digital valorisation and how its relationship to atten- 
tional, informational, immaterial and neoliberal forms of labour have 
impacted on the development of the film genre itself. 

This book focuses on digital pornographic film, the visuality of which 
renders it peculiarly representative of the workings of postindustrial capi- 
talism. Where the imagistic status of pornography is understood in an 
anti-pornography theoretical framework as a refusal to engage with the 
realities of its economic status—anti-pornography theorist Gail Dines 
describes a binary, for example, between analysing pornography ‘as a 
mode of representation, or in terms of the ‘structural inequalities that 
exist on the level of production [...] as a global capitalist industry (2010, 
p. 63)—Bodies of Work asserts that the visuality of pornography is crucial 
to understanding its relationship to postindustrial capitalism. Film and 
economic theorist Jonathan Beller considers the image form central to 
the evolution of capitalism through the twentieth century. In his 2006 
work The Cinematic Mode of Production, the economisation of looking is 
presented by Beller as the basis of capital’s expansion into what he calls 
‘the yet-unalienated zones of the body as the new frontier [...] for pro- 
duction’ (2006, p. 199). Visuality is the basis of capitalism’s evolution 
through the twentieth century, which saw forms of labour and ideals of 
productivity extend into new areas of human subjectivity and into new 
corners and qualities of human time. Developments in dominant forms 
of labour and structures of accumulation over the last century which have 
been explored through lenses of immaterial labour, digital labour, free 
labour, autonomism and postindustrialism, and which have become pro- 
foundly bound up with the growth of digital technologies, are funda- 
mentally linked to visuality. Beller therefore asserts ‘the utter 
reconfiguration of capital-logic and hence of labor and accumulation in 
and as visuality, the image becoming ‘essential to the general manage- 
ment, organization, and movement of the economy’ (2006, pp. 19, 14). 
Digital theorist Seb Franklin also asserts the centrality of the image to 
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mid-twentieth-century developments in capitalism, stating that ‘[t]he 
changing function of images is crucial [...] to the emergence of post- 
Fordist economism’ (2011, p. 6). The centrality of the visual to capital- 
isms development is bound up with the centrality of digital technologies 
to this economic evolution. In Media and New Capitalism in the Digital 
Age, Eran Fisher describes the expansion of capitalism’s ambit into new 
elements of human life as significantly connected to digital technologies: 
‘Network production is able to mobilize forces of production that have 
been hitherto unexploited and inaccessible (like freetime), elusive (like 
joy and fun) [...] there is a close afhinity between new capitalism and new 
technology’ (2010, p. 141). Digital technologies have developed through 
and hugely intensified the economic significance of visuality, with the 
economisation of looking, emotions, relationships and communicative 
sociality taking place through the necessarily visual phenomena of screens 
and interfaces (Mirzoeft 2006; Darley 2000). Digital capitalism is bound 
to the visual in ways that make pornography an epitome of its function- 
ing. Where digital technologies have intensified what Beller terms ‘the 
value-productive dimensions of sensual labor in the visual register’ (2006, 
p. 3), digital pornography has become a crucial imagistic integument 
across which new forms of accumulation operate and a potent symbol of 
the immaterial forms of productivity characteristic of postindustrialism 
which economise previously unproductive and pleasurable aspects of 
human existence. 

Digital pornography is central to and symbolic of changes in a capi- 
talism which has developed through digital networks to valorise atten- 
tional, affective, relational and informational aspects of human life. 
Media and economic theorists have begun to assert the metonymic 
importance of pornography to digital forms of capitalist accumulation. 
Joost van Loon describes online pornography as ‘capitalism’s ultimate 
desiring machine’ (2008, p. 88). Matteo Pasquinelli declares that 
‘Internet pornography is the dark side [...] of an heavily computer- 
based mode of economic production [...] immaterial labour and net- 
work society should no longer be mentioned without netporn as well’ 
(2014, p. 2). Adam Arvidsson similarly considers pornography key to 
the workings of digital capitalism: 
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The Internet realizes the hidden potential of the masturbatory economy 
[...] The porn industry seems to supply a paradigm case for the emerging 
‘new or ‘second’ (in the sense of Web 2.0) information economy [...] 
exemplary of the ways in which consumers or viewers are positioned as 
value producing subjects by the new information economy in general. 


(Arvidsson 2007, pp. 74, 70) 


That contemporary pornography is a specifically digital phenomenon 
and that it is a profoundly affective visual form circulating on digital net- 
works, is therefore crucial to understanding pornography’s relationship to 
capital and labour in the twenty-first century. 

Part I of this book focuses, then, on the relationship between digital 
pornography and the attentional and informational economies. It con- 
siders the centrality of pornography to these central aspects of digital 
capitalism and begins the exploration of how contemporary pornogra- 
phy’s relationship with these digital modes of labour and valorisation 
shape the culture and content of pornographic film itself. Linda Williams’ 
seminal work Hard Core traced the development of pornographic film as 
a genre, historicising it in relation to the emergence of protocinematic 
technologies and to gendered scientific knowledge of the human body. 
Bodies of Work considers how contemporary pornography'’s development 
in relation to digital forms of capitalist accumulation has significantly 
shaped and altered the porn film genre. Where Williams’ historicised 
analysis of pornographic film ends with its feature-length form of the 
1970s and 1980s, Bodies of Work analyses fundamental changes in the 
film genre as a result of its evolution within economised digital networks. 
Where Williams found dominant cinematographic trends and iconogra- 
phies of pornographic film to revolve around representations of sexual 
pleasure, Bodies of Work asserts a fundamental shift away from pleasure in 
the representational objective and meaning of contemporary, digital por- 
nography. Pornographic film has become a genre centrally concerned not 
with sexual pleasure but with representing, conceptualising and celebrat- 
ing sex as a form of labour. Contemporary pornography’ss relationship 
with digital economics is shown to have fundamentally changed the film 
genre. Tenets of pornography which have rendered this cultural form 
generically opposed to functionality and appropriate productivity, such 
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as obscenity, excess and subversion, are reappropriated as vital bases for 
digital forms of economisation. 

Part II analyses the impact of digital pornography’s interpolation with 
new forms of attentional and informational valorisation on significant, 
dominant trends in contemporary pornographic film. It asserts the con- 
tinuity between material and immaterial forms of labour enacted across 
digital pornographic images, exploring links between the highly imma- 
terial forms of productivity considered in relation to the porn viewer and 
the highly material bodily labour undertaken by porn performers. Each 
chapter of Part II focuses on a different, major iconographic develop- 
ment in digital pornography to demonstrate how the film genre has 
come to revolve around the display of bodily labour, asserting that these 
most significant generic developments are a consequence of pornogra- 
phy’s interpolation with emergent modes of digital valorisation. ‘The 
impact of digital modes of valorisation is shown to enact a major shift in 
the purpose of the porn film genre, and the broader history of pornog- 
raphy as a literary and visual phenomenon, as something no longer con- 
cerned with sexual pleasure, but with sex as work. In uncovering the new 
forms of valorisation with which digital pornography is suffused, Bodies 
of Work demonstrates the ways these digital forms of productivity 
through visuality demand a material labour which is revealed in the 
imagistic surface of the films themselves. As the image is understood to 
be crucial to contemporary capital’s extraction of value, so the image 
form of pornography reveals this productivity. The new modes of labour 
and accumulation which have evolved from and operate through the 
visuality of pornography are shown to play across the image itself. Just as 
digital forms of labour and accumulation are reconfigured as visual, so 
the visual surfaces of digital pornography can be read, as they are in 
Bodies of Work, as revealing their relationship with capital. Contemporary 
pornography is therefore shown to be forged through digital modes of 
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Pornography and the Anti-productive 
Sexual Body 


This book draws out major elements of filmic pornography—its deeply 
embedded generic connections with excess and subversion, its heteronor- 
mativity, its provision of visibility and its connections with ‘the real’— 
and demonstrates how each has become a function of capitalist 
productivity. Pornographic film is shown to have become a film genre 
explicitly zbout the regulation of the sexual body for capitalism, demon- 
strating an important shift in the perception and role of the non-(re) 
productive sexual body. This fundamental shift in the representational 
rationale of the porn film genre signals capitalism’s changed relationship 
to the sexual body. The economic utility of the sexual body no longer 
derives solely from its strict regulation in relation to reproduction or het- 
eronormativity, but precisely from its subversive, pleasurable, anti- 
productive aspects. Where this monetisation of the liberated and 
individualised sexual body through consumerism has been explored 
by theorists like Rosemary Hennessy and Kevin Floyd, digital porno- 
graphic interfaces constitute a vital new mode of capital’s valorisation of 
sexuality. 

This shift in pornographic film from a genre constituted through the 
drive to represent pleasure to one centrally concerned with representing 
labour demonstrates pornography’s symbiotic relationship with postin- 
dustrial capitalism. Where capitalism’s evolution through the twentieth 
century is defined by its proliferation into and monetisation of aspects of 
human existence previously outside the sphere of labour, pornography’s 
historical status as consummately unproductive demonstrates precisely 
capitalism’s economisation of the unproductive and even anti-societal 
and revolutionary aspects of human life and the human body. Digital 
pornography’s generic evolution is coeval with that of capitalism. 

Pornography, as a representational form and as a conceptual category 
has deep historical, cultural and judicial associations with anti- 
productivity. As a broad literary and visual genre, multitudinous types of 
pornography through history cohere around an opposition to the eco- 
nomic utility of sex. Thematically, in its early literary and pictorial 
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European forms from the eighteenth century onwards, pornography rev- 
elled in what philosopher Zygmunt Bauman calls the ‘destructive poten- 
tial’ of the ‘unmanageable surplus’ (1999, pp. 21, 20) of sexual energy. In 
its representations of copulating monks and nuns, orgies, bestiality and 
incest, pornography typified the anti-societal exploration of sexual plea- 
sure for its own sake. Pornography was fundamentally opposed to cultur- 
ally, religiously and judicially enshrined notions of economically and 
morally productive sexual behaviour. 

In its focus on sexual pleasure in unruly sexual worlds free from soci- 
etal rules, pornography as a cultural form has therefore been defined by 
its opposition to work. In Eros and Civilization Herbert Marcuse distin- 
guishes, for example, between ‘sexual passion and civilized work’ (1974, 
p. 81) stating that work is necessarily ‘non-libidinal’ because ‘labor is 
“unpleasantness” (1974, p. 82). He concludes that civilisation is ‘founded 
on the suppression of instincts, the energy required to build it ‘subtract[ed] 
[...] from sexuality [...] the work impulses [...] thus fed by aim-inhibited 
sexuality (1974, pp. 81-2). Economist Franco Berardi reiterates this 
essential division between sex and work more recently, asserting in The 
Soul at Work that ‘[c]lassical industrial labor [...] had no relation with 
pleasure [...] Industrial labor was characterized mainly by boredom and 
pain (2009, pp. 84, 86-7). Sexual pleasure for its own sake is theoreti- 
cally well established across sociological, psychoanalytic, literary, cultural 
and political-economic schools of thought as fundamentally opposed to 
labour and productivity. 

‘That is not to say, as is asserted for example in anti-pornography schol- 
arship, that the sexual body is outside of capitalism. The regulation of the 
sexual body as heterosexual, marital, private and so on in order to be (re) 
productive is crucial to the development of capitalism. Channelling sex- 
ual desires and regulating the sexual body was essential to the functioning 
of primogeniture, to the imposition of wage labour and to the creation of 
the workforce itself where, by the sixteenth century a dominant conceit 
held that ‘tthe number of citizens determined a nation’s wealth (Federici 
2004, p. 85). It is the very utility of the sexual body which necessitated a 
violent religious, judicial and cultural regulation that historically placed 
pornography outside the proper productivity of the sexual body. It is the 
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of an inherently ungovernable, dangerous and immoral human sexual- 
ness typified by pornography. In The Body and Society, historian Bryan 
Turner therefore summarises the ecclesiastical construction of the sexual 
body as a ‘vessel of unruly, ungovernable, and irrational passions’ (1984, 
p. 19). Silvia Federici similarly describes the development of a Judeo- 
Christian dichotomy between the ‘forces of Reason’ and ‘self-control’ and 
the ‘low instincts of the Body’: ‘lewdness, idleness, systematic dissipation 
of one’s vital energies’ (2004, pp. 133-4). The notion of legitimate types 
and motivations for sex as heterosexual, reproductive, private and marital 
was highly moralised but as Federici’s reference to the worried over ‘dis- 
sipation of vital energies’ gestures towards, it was a morality rooted in the 
need for libidinal energies to be channelled into economically productive 
ends. Federici goes on to state explicitly the relationship between capital- 
ism’s need of the sexual body as vital to producing value and its charge of 
regulating sexual behaviour as a potentially dangerous break on bodily 
productivity: 


The body [...] appeared not only as a beast inert to the stimuli of work, but 
also as the container of labor-power, a means of production, the primary 
work-machine [...] the violence of the ruling class [...] aimed at a radical 
transformation of the person, intended to eradicate in the proletariat any 
form of behavior not conducive to the imposition of a stricter work- 
discipline [...] Nakedness was penalized, as were many other ‘unproduc- 
tive’ forms of sexuality and sociality. (2004, pp. 136-7) 


The sexual body represented a potentially dangerously unproductive las- 
situde and subversiveness, while simultaneously constituting the key to 
capitalist accumulation. The development of heteronormative and reli- 
gious rules regarding sex has therefore been focused on outlawing the 
potential unproductivity of the sexual body. It is within this context of 
the capitalist construction of dangerously anti-social and immoral ways 
of desiring and of having sex in which pornography’s cultural and legal 
illicitness is historically formed. Pornography revels precisely in the irra- 
tionality and unruliness of sexuality which entwined capitalist, Protestant 
and bourgeois structures of socio-moral meaning have sought to disci- 
pline away. Pornography’s history of censorship is rooted in the 
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socio-economic danger it is understood to pose to this economically nec- 
essary regulation of sexual desires and behaviours. Historians such as Julie 
Peakman, Lynn Hunt and Joseph Slade all explore pornography’s status 
as anti-authoritarian. Hunt asserts that ‘early modern pornography [...] 
was linked to [scientific] free-thinking [...] heresy [...] and to attacks on 
absolutist political authority’ (1993, p. 11.). In his study of Enlightenment 
erotica, Peter Wagner considers the anti-Catholic and anti-monarchy 
pamphlets circulating in eighteenth-century France as an important vehi- 
cle of revolutionary thought. Joseph Slade similarly describes porn as 
essential to destabilising ‘the status quo by reconfiguring the power struc- 
tures that rest on the control of communication’ (2001, p. 40). 
Pornography’s historically illegitimate and peripheral cultural and eco- 
nomic status is rooted in its epitomisation of the dangerously anti- 
productive potential of human sexuality. Pornography’s flagrant 
celebration of anti-productive forms of sex posed a fundamental threat to 
capitalist authority. 

Where photographic and filmic pornography, as well as related visual 
practices such as sex shows and stripteases, use real bodies in their pro- 
duction, they also constitute an opposition to the capitalist control of the 
sexual body on the basis of sex work. Federici charts the historical devel- 
opment of prostitution from an act with relative social legitimacy in feu- 
dal societies to its steady deregulation and eventual strict moral and 
judicial illegality under capitalism. Prostitution opposed capitalism’s need 
to discipline women both in relation to their work and in relation to their 
sexual behaviour in order to control population growth. Capitalism’s suc- 
cess was dependent on a gendered division of wage labour that estab- 
lished women’s work as unpaid and domestic. Federici asserts, “We can 
thus connect the banning of prostitution and the expulsion of women 
from the organized workplace with the creation of the housewife and the 
reconstruction of the family as the locus for the production of labor- 
power (2004, p. 95). The enforcement of unpaid domestic as well as 
reproductive labour meant the restriction of women from public, waged 
work. ‘The state's ‘new disciplinary methods [...] to regulate procreation 
and break women’s control over reproduction’ (2004, p. 86) established 
the reproductive sexual work of women as naturalised and valueless. As 
women’s sexual labour became, in Federici’s words ‘mystified as a natural 
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vocation and labelled “women’s labor”’ (2004, p. 75), so sex work consti- 
tuted an unwanted assertion of the value of women’s work in general and 
the work of sex in particular. As a result, the sexual, working woman is 
constructed as profoundly immoral, as irreparably destroying female vir- 
tue and as violently punishable. Sex work defied the capitalist require- 
ment that women’s labour not be commodified in the public market and 
that their sexual bodies specifically be something without exchange value 
that naturally belonged to the state and to husbands: ‘a communal good 
anyone could [...] use at will’ (Federici 2004, 97). Putting sex to work 
therefore explicitly troubled the capitalist utility of the female sexual 
body as necessarily private, reproductive and marital and fundamentally 
uncommodifiable. Like pornography, sex work is therefore also histori- 
cally opposed to the capitalist utility of the (female) sexual body. Where 
pornography requires a performative form of sex work, it is also con- 
nected to this historical opposition of public, non-procreative sexual 
work to capitalist productivity. 

Bodies of Work historicises pornography not as a consummate example 
of capitalist functioning but as opposed to capitalism’s productive 
demands of the sexual body on the level of both representation and pro- 
duction. The dehistoricised understanding of pornography and porn per- 
formance as a symbol of the worst excesses of exploitative and patriarchal 
capitalism—anti-pornography theorist D.A. Clarke describes sex work, 
for example, as ‘the very paradigm of exploited labour’ because ‘buying 
and selling human beings is wrong’ (2004, pp. 155—G) and Jessica Spector 
asserts that ‘the market is not a neutral mechanism of exchange: there are 
some goods whose sale transforms or destroys their initial meaning’ 
(2006, p. 401)—is itself rooted in the capitalist regulation of the female 
sexual body as necessarily preserved from economisation. Federici dem- 
onstrates that the assertion of sex work as inherently damaging to wom- 
en's entire being and social status is a consequence of capitalist oppression: 
the assertion of women’s sexual activity as inherently unproductive was 
enforced in order that it be productive for capitalism. 

By understanding pornography’ss historical opposition to the capi- 
talist regulation of sex, Bodies of Work can uncover the ways in which 
crucial aspects of the anti-productive sexual body such as excess, 
obscenity, the carnivalesque and sexual radicalism have become 
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monetised through new modes of digital accumulation. ‘The dehistori- 
cisation of pornography’s relationship to economically regulated 
labour also tends to utilise a dehistoricised or exclusively industrial 
understanding of capitalism. Clarke locates the exploitation of porn 
performance in the ‘preindustrial, for example, describing it as rooted 
in ‘our historical [and] primate legacy’ (Clarke 2004, p. 152), but also 
invokes a specifically industrial capitalism: she states that the ‘rela- 
tionship of capital to labour in the sex industry [...] is classically 
Dickensian’ and exhibits the inherent patriarchy of capitalism in an 
inevitable ‘relationship between “Seller (male), Buyer (male) and 
Product (female)”’ (2004, pp. 156-7). Carolyn Bronstein similarly 
locates the capitalist exploitation of pornography in a natural ‘violent 
male impulse toward women, describing ‘a continuum between the 
expected, “normal” violence of the heterosexual male and the patriar- 
chal family (e.g., battering, rape, incest) and the larger-scale expres- 
sion of male violence, including militarism, [and] capitalism’ (2011, 
p. 205). Bodies of Work seeks to historicise pornography’s status as 
opposed to the capitalist productivity of the sexual body on the basis 
of its anti-productive representational rationale and its links with sex 
work, in order to demonstrate how its contemporary relationship with 
digital forms of postindustrial capitalism has economised its anti-pro- 
ductive and radical elements. Bodies of Work clarifies the vital ways in 
which capitalism has evolved to regulate the sexual body precisely 
through the anti-productive elements of sex typified by pornography. 

Part II of this book considers this anti-productive tenet of the por- 
nographic in relation to the growth of alternative pornographies. It 
explores the rise of alternative pornographies in relation to the inter- 
polation of labour into contemporary pornographic film, and cri- 
tiques their politicised status as opposed to capitalism. Just as digital 
pornography demonstrates capitalism’s expansion into valorising plea- 
surable aspects of life, so it is also bound up with postindustrial capi- 
talism’s connections with autonomism and with the capacity for 
labour to exceed the restrictions placed on it by capital. ‘The ‘release’ 
of more aspects of subjectivity for capitalism considered throughout 
this work not only expands capitalism’s sphere of valorisation, it also 
opens capitalism up to the potential for workers’ resistance. ‘The final 
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chapter of Bodies of Work introduces the new concept of intervention- 
ist pornography to explore the potential radicalism of pornography, 
and its capacity to reject the capitalisation of the sexual body and 
exploitative capitalism more broadly. Where the historicisation of sex 
work demonstrates that the very conceptualisation of sex as unpro- 
ductive is a capitalist construct that embeds sex in productivity, Bodies 
of Work ends by considering how pornographic sex might function in 
opposition to capitalist exploitation and alienation without recourse 
to a fundamentally liberated and unproductive sexual self. 


Digital Pornography as Capitalist Interface 


By historicising pornography’s profound connections to the un- and anti- 
productive sexual body, the ways in which pornography has become a 
crucial interface for capitalism's valorisation of the sexual body in the 
digital age can be explored. Where the sexual body was regulated for capi- 
tal through centralised state violence, now it is regulated precisely through 
its associations with sexual pleasure, transgression and liberation. As phi- 
losopher Daniel Smith asserts in his exploration of Deleuzian imma- 
nence, sexual cultures and identities are not pre-given phenomena: “Your 
desire—that is, your drives and affects—are not simply your own indi- 
vidual mental or psychic reality [...] They are [...] part of the capitalist 
infrastructure (Smith 2007, p. 74). Just as a heterosexual imperative is 
produced through the requirements of nascent capitalism in the sixteenth 
century or gay culture in the late twentieth century evolved through its 
relationship with neoliberal and consumer capitalism, so the develop- 
ment of sexual behaviours, desires and identities in the digital age must 
be analysed as a consequence of digital capitalism. Bodies of Work asserts 
that digital pornographic interfaces have become the principle way in 
which capital extracts value from the sexual body in the twenty-first cen- 
tury. It asserts too that it is in the developments of the pornographic film 
genre that contemporary capitalism's regulation of the sexual body can be 
read. Where visuality is a vital means through which postindustrial and 
digital forms of capitalism operate, it is through pornographic film that 
the contemporary capitalist disciplining of the sexual body becomes 
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visible. Where Beller describes the image form as ‘the open book in which 
we may read the history of the image as the emergent technology for the 
leveraged interface of biopower and the social mechanism’ (2006, p. 5), 
digital pornography constitutes the principle mode through which we 
can read the capitalisation of the sexual body that takes place precisely 
through the imagistic interfaces of digital porn. The transformation in 
pornography to a film genre which revolves around the representation of 
the sexual body as a labouring body signals the ways in which contempo- 
rary, digital forms of postindustrial capitalism discipline and valorise 
sexuality, desire and pleasure precisely through their unproductive ele- 
ments. Digital pornographic interfaces are the principle means by which 
sexuality and desire are valorised and regulated by digital capitalism, and 
it is through the most significant developments in contemporary porno- 
graphic film that these modes of economisation are made visible. 
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Digital Excess and the Labour 
of Looking 


Pornographic Excess 
and the Unproductive Body 


Pornography’s generically embedded relationship with excess is essential 
to its status as a fundamentally anti-productive cultural phenomenon. 
The transgressive morality and hyperbolic representations of the body 
that define the broad pornographic genre, locate it necessarily against 
systems of social, economic and existential productiveness which are 
bound up with the strict regulation of the sexual body. Postmodern phi- 
losopher Zygmunt Bauman defines excess as synonymous with ‘redun- 
dancy; uselessness; waste, a mutually constitutive “abnormality” against 
the well-measured, balanced and equilibrated normality (2001, p. 85). 
In his 1985 essay collection Visions of Excess, Georges Bataille similarly 
describes purposelessness and ‘unproductive expenditure’ as fundamen- 
tally ‘countermand|[ing] the logic of functionality (1985, p. 118), 


exchange and use on which economics is based. Pornography, in its rep- 


ccc 


resentational and consumptive celebration of the luxurious and wasteful, 
is fundamentally opposed to the productive potential of the sexual body 
and to notions of useful exchange and functionality. Its rationale of excess 
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coheres across centuries and radically different media and genres, render- 
ing pornography fundamentally oppositional to productivity. Porn theo- 
rist Susanna Paasonen asserts, for example, that ‘hyperbole, excess, and 
exaggeration are inbuilt in the representational logic of pornography’ 
(2009, p. 173). 

Pornography’s historical development into clearly delineated visual 
and literary genres from the eighteenth century onwards revolved around 
its representational rejection of socio-moral notions of the productive 
sexual body. The production of children is the most obvious economic 
function of sex, with deeply historically embedded religio-cultural 
notions of moral utility developing concomitantly to regulate this repro- 
ductive function. Pornography’s history of censorship and its long- 
established themes of incest, extreme sexual violence, homosexuality and 
orgiastic promiscuity see this broad genre defined by its transgressive 
rejection of the ‘proper’ socio-moral and (re)productive uses of the body: 
namely sex which operates through socially sanctioned modes such as 
reproduction, sex within marriage, sex with only one person at a time and 
heterosexual sex. Historian Julie Peakman describes the prominent 
themes of domesticity and incest in eighteenth-century English porno- 
graphic literature as a rejection of strict Victorian ideals of the morally 
and economically productive family unit (2012, pp. 19, 192). The semi- 
nal pornographic imagery and literature of the Marquis de Sade, with its 
focus on orgies, anal sex, clitoral stimulation and sadomasochistic rituals, 
typify pornography’s generic imperative to represent and incite a sybaritic 
revelling in sexual sensations for their own sake. In Philosophy in the 
Boudoir, pornography’s generic function to oppose the productiveness of 
the sexual body is made explicit, ingénue Eugenie being told by her lib- 
ertine elders, for example: ‘It is truly alluring to thumb one’s nose at 
reproduction and to thwart what morons call the laws of nature [...] this 
productive semen is placed in our loins for no other purpose than propa- 
gation (de Sade 2006, p. 43). The triumphal anti-productivity of de 
Sade’s pornographic scenes derives too from their luxuriant treatment of 
time, his aristocratic characters exploring sexual pleasures in a world 
without work or necessity. Pornography, as both a mode of representation 
and consumption, is strongly associated with the waste of potentially 
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productive work time, rendering it profoundly oppositional to a mor- 
alised economic productivity. 

Across centuries and mediums, ‘the’ pornographic body is also defined 
by excess, its hyperbolic proportions central to its transgression of the 
appropriate functioning of the sexual body. From Japanese shunga to 
raunchy 1950s playing cards, the pornographic body is characterised by 
distended proportions and luxuriously excreted bodily fluids that exceed 
logical and normative bodily containment. Nineteenth-century illustra- 
tor Peter Fendi, for example, locates the thrill of his pornographic draw- 
ings in the contrast between distended sexual body parts and the raucous 
sexual impulses they signify, and the bourgeois and Protestant world of 
‘proper sociality. ‘Boy's Night Out’ shows five wealthy, well-dressed men 
eating dinner around a table with their large penises protruding trium- 
phantly from their trousers and laid carefully on the tablecloth. They 
hold out their beer tankards to a waitress who stands atop the table, lift- 
ing her gown so she can direct her stream of piss flowing into the men’s 
drinks. Similarly, in “Dancing Pair,’ men in top hats and tails and women 
in frilly ball gowns dance demurely across a ballroom floor while huge 
naked buttocks, erections and plump vaginas swell out from beneath 
their gentile exteriors. This notion of voluptuous, excessive sexual 
impulses, ever-present but hidden beneath the ‘right’, healthy world of 
moral functionality and economic productivity, is a defining element of 
European pornographic imagery and writing from the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards. 

European visual and textual pornography from the eighteenth century 
onwards also sees these generic corporeal and behavioural transgressions 
reject socially sanctioned productivity on a profoundly existential level. 
The threat of revealed and untethered sexual desires exhibited in pornog- 
raphy is historically conceptualised and frequently depicted in pornogra- 
phy itself as a destructive force which ravages the utility and value of the 
human subject and poses a significant threat to societal functioning. De 
Sade and Bataille offer the most prominent literary explorations of the 
relationship between sex and death, but in the imagery of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century artists like Aubrey Beardsley, Felicien Rops and 
Martin van Maéle, the nihilism of pornography’s desocialisation of sex is 
also powerfully demonstrated. In van Maéle’s 1905 series “The Bright 
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Dance of Death,’ for example, a soldier brandishes an elongated penis as 
a weapon above his head, about to bludgeon a gigantic penis that lan- 
guishes on the ground, sprouting penetrating tentacles and spewing flu- 
ids from its gaping vaginal head. Unfettered sexual desires are understood 
as producing a potential chaos of violence, abjection and meaninglessness 
that signals an existential dissolution of the fundamental purposefulness 
of the liberal humanist subject. The danger of representing such sexual 
excess is the foundation of pornography’s long history of censorship, with 
prominent laws such as the 1857 Obscene Publications Act in the UK 
and the 1873 Comstock Laws in North America attempting to forbid 
access to a cultural form fundamentally opposed to the sexual body’s 
intertwined imperatives of reproductive, economic and moral 
productivity. 

Pornography’s representations of unregulated sexual behaviour are also 
perceived as producing a similarly dangerous transgression of legitimate 
sexual impulses in those who consume it. Masturbation’s long historical 
conception as a dangerously unproductive use of the sexual body is inter- 
twined with the idea that engaging with pornographic material begets a 
dangerously unproductive lassitude. As early as the thirteenth century, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas damns masturbation as ‘contra naturam’ (1947, 
p. 1825), and eighteenth-and nineteenth-century medical texts such as 
Samuel-Auguste Tissot’s 1776 An Essay on Onanism, or a Treatise Upon 
the Disorders Produced by Masturbation: or the Dangerous Effects of Secret 
and Excessive Venery and William Acton’s The Functions and Disorders of 
the Reproductive Organs warn against the dangerous purposelessness of 
masturbation: ‘[It is] [...] an evil habi[t] [...] an expenditure of vital life 
force [that] degenerates’ (Marcus 2008, p. 19). Masturbation not only 
represents a failure of socio-sexual utility, but a broader productivity 
related to first Protestant and later bourgeois self-discipline. In his epony- 
mous cultural history of masturbation, Thomas Laqueur describes the 
historical conceptualisation of ‘sex with oneself’ (2003, p. 359) as follows: 


[T]he primal battleground between civilization and libido [...] a form of 
sexuality in which the success or failure of moral self-governance was most 
apparent [...] a rejection not only of socially appropriate sexuality, not only 
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of appropriate sociability, but of the social order itself. (Laqueur 2003, 
pp. 276-7, 359) 


In his 2004 doctoral thesis Masturbation, Sexual Logic and Capitalism, 
Greg Tuck similarly describes the Enlightenment conception of onanism 
as ‘index[ing] a withdrawal from social interaction [...] and a failure to 
exchange [...] a wasted production [...] that is anathema to a society in 
which only those goods and services that are exchanged have value’ (2009, 
pp. 85-6). Consuming pornography is embedded in this socio-sexual 
and economic uselessness associated with masturbation. Pornography’s 
defining status as celebrating excessive, unproductive forms of sex also 
associates it with the capacity to incite a dangerous excess of desire in its 
furtive consumers. Laqueur distinguishes, for example, between ‘natural 
incitements to sexual intercourse [...] rooted in the attraction of bodies, 
and ‘the gratuitous, self-inflicted provocations of the masturbator’ (2003, 
p. 282). Cultural products designed specifically to arouse are therefore 
understood as generating an unnatural and misdirected ‘amount of desire 
that overflows the rationality and purposefulness of appropriate sexual 
impulses. We can understand media theorist Matteo Pasquinelli’s state- 
ment that pornography is an ‘assault on the whole energy capital of an 
individual or society (2009, p. 3) in relation, then, to its representational 
and consumptive excess: pornography displays and encourages a revelling 
in sexual thoughts and sensations which remove the body from a produc- 
tive and rational socio-economic functioning. Cultural theorist Stephen 
Maddison similarly describes pornography as fundamentally concerned 
with ‘pleasure without social limits [...] propos[ing] an economy of plea- 
sure in which not only is there always enough, there’s even more than you 
could possibly want’ (2013). Looking at pornographic material and the 
masturbation with which it is synonymous therefore constitutes the con- 
sumptive corollary of pornographic representation’s anti-productive 
excesses. As both an aesthetic form and a mode of consumption, the 
foundational excesses of pornography profoundly refute the reproduc- 
tive, religio-moral and socio-cultural control of the sexual body. 
Pornography’s digital development has deepened its foundational syn- 
onymy with anti-productive excess. Pornography’s thorough embedded- 
ness in digital culture links it to nascent notions of digital spaces as 
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meaningfully separate spaces, the excesses of pornography combining 
with the immorality which continues to be associated with the online 
world. In Carnal Thoughts, Vivian Sobchack considers the digital user’s 
transportation from an embodied world of societal rules as ‘liberating the 
spectator/user from the pull of moral and physical gravity [...] the weight 
of real-world consequences’ (2004, pp. 317, 154). Wendy Chun similarly 
sets out in Control and Freedom the common perception that ‘in private, 
without fear of contamination or exposure, sexuality veers toward the 
deviant; technology brings to the surface the perversity lying within us 
all’ (2006, p. 8). The 2013 ISP filter which restricted digital porn con- 
sumption in the UK saw then British Prime Minister David Cameron 
state that while ‘[w]hen we're offline, there are rules,’ the pornified 
Internet he sought to regulate is an ‘unregulated space’ filled with ‘vile 
images of abuse that pollute minds and cause crime and [attack] [...] the 
very values that underpin our society (David Cameron Says He's going 
to ban porn in Great Britain 2013). Pornography typifies the perceived 
moral alterity of the digital world, which in turn is understood as ampli- 
fying pornography’s power to warp normative, healthy sexual desires. 
Specifically digital excesses of content and access amplify pornogra- 
phy’s generic links with thematic and bodily excesses. What Wendy Chun 
calls the ‘web logic’ (2006, p. 57) of infinite volume attains a specifically 
sexual iteration in digital pornography, the dominance of free sites in 
particular allowing for an excessively unlimited consumption of sexual 
excess itself. For example, where major porn studio Caballero Control 
Corporation, the “General Motors of Porn’ Jennings 2000, p. 232), pro- 
duced and distributed 315 films in the twenty-five years between 1970 
and 1995, just one major free tube site, XTube, currently circulates over 
200,000 film clips, with users exponentially generating new ‘amateur’ 
content every day. This digital world of sexual excess is also constantly 
available as pornography has become interpolated into the ubiquitous 
use of portable smart devices. About 83% of the free site Pornhub’s 115 
million daily visits, for example, take place on mobile devices (2019 Year 
in Review, 2019), with major porn companies such as Vivid Entertainment 
making content specifically for consumption on phones and tablets. 
Adult app companies such as MiKandi declare, ‘It’s truly satisfaction on 
demand anywhere, anytime’ (About Mikandi 2019). This excess of 
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content and access works in crucial confluence with pornographic excesses 
of representation and desire. Porn theorist Katrien Jacobs writes of the 
‘era of netporn excess’ (2014, p. 183), and in his chapter “Can Desire Go 
On Without a Body, Dougal Phillips writes of the Internet's ‘near perfect 
manifestation of excess as humans build technologies of desire’ (2009, 
p. 225). These amplified excesses of digital porn are perceived as height- 
ening the unproductive lassitude of masturbation and pornography’s haz- 
ardous over-stimulation of a sexual desire untethered from socially 
legitimate need. Proliferating research on the potent addictive properties 
of pornography combined with digital technologies consider the exces- 
sive qualities of both phenomena as producing a specific social problem. 
The UK-based Association for the Treatment of Sexual Addiction and 
Compulsivity asserts, for instance, “Overuse of internet pornography is 
fast emerging as a compulsive sexual behaviour disorder. This corresponds 
to the greater use of smartphones and easy access to streaming video in 
the past 10 years’ (Pornography, Sexual Dysfunction and Wellbeing n.d.). 
The European Problematic Use of the Internet Research Network simi- 
larly considers ‘easy [and anonymous] access [...] to any and every sexual 
whim’ to foster an ‘[e]xcessive use of online porn’ (Jaffe 2011). 

That the problem of digital porn consumption is a problem of produc- 
tivity is clear. Proliferating organisations in Europe, North America and 
Australia aimed at tackling ‘cybersex addiction’ (Internet Behaviour 
Consulting Company n.d.), such as the Buttery Private, the Society for 
the Advancement of Sexual Health, Sex Help, TechAddiction and NoFap 
principally emphasise the detrimental impact of porn consumption on 
ones work and on maintaining healthy heteronormative relationships. 
On one of these scores of sites dedicated to combating digital porn con- 
sumption habits, one recovering ‘addict’ describes his story as follows: ‘I 
had a part-time job watching porn. ‘The only thing it paid me was shame 
and regret [...] [gliving up porn can give you back the time that you've 
been missing, for ‘[m]ak[ing] some extra money [...] [or] earn[ing] a 
promotion (Collins, 6 Things That Get Better After Quitting Porn, n.d.). 
Michael Leahy, who has grown his self-help career from his own experi- 
ence of porn addiction, bemoans its impact in particular on his ability to 
work: ‘I began to find it pretty hard to hold down a job [...] I was doing 


it at work [...] It wasn’t unusual for me to stay up until 3 or 4 AM 
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watching porn, knowing full well that I had an 8 AM meeting’ (Walters 
2013). A young woman interviewed in the pro-life Christian Internet 
service LifeSite also describes the damage caused by her online porn con- 
sumption in terms of lost work and money: 


“Td lose track of time, sometimes not getting to bed until four a.m. [...] I'd 
watch it on my phone in the park at lunchtimes and on my breaks from 
work. I'd be counting down the minutes until I could finish my shift and 
get home to watch more [...] I was exhausted all the time.” [...] She ran up 
her credit card bill to over six thousand dollars in debt. Eventually, Jessie 
was fired from her job because she kept falling asleep at her desk [...] It was 
only after she had lost her job to porn that Jessie decided she had a prob- 
lem. (Hodges 2015) 


The militaristic, Christian self-help programme Conquer Series similarly 
warns porn viewers: 


‘Time is money Benjamin Franklin once said. The time you spend on 
pornography is robbing you—literally. There are only 24 hours in a day 
and it’s how you spend them that count. Unless you are financially inde- 
pendent, you need to put in quality time (not just a lot of hours) in order 
to make a living. Men who are addicted to porn have been known to stay 
up late at night watching it. This means they are showing up to work on 
just a few hours of sleep [...] You can imagine what that would do to your 
work performance that day; and probably for several days after that. ‘That 
is, if the same thing doesn't happen again. Even if you have your own busi- 
ness, you arent getting the sales, the new clients, or even the next great idea 
if you are operating like a zombie. So we see that what you do in off hours 
can bleed into your job or business. (Archibelle n.d.) 


The destructive impact of digital porn consumption on productivity is 
understood in contemporary culture in socio-sexual as well as economic 
terms. Contemporary films focused on digital porn consumption, such as 
Steve McQueen’s Shame (2011) and Joseph Gordon-Levitt’s Don Jon 
(2013), locate their male protagonist’s failure to engage in healthy hetero- 
sexual relationships in the frequent consumption of online pornography. 
There is also an increasing cultural and medical interest in how porn 
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consumptions interpolation with digital technologies damages men’s 
reproductive capacity. 7ime magazine's 2016 article “Porn and the Threat 
to Virility analyses ‘porn-induced erectile dysfunction.’ The study finds 
an increase in erectile dysfunction from 5% to 26% over the last twenty 
years, rooting this physiological problem in online porn consumption’s 
‘combination of computer access, sexual pleasure and the brain’s mecha- 
nisms (Luscombe 2016). A 2014 article in The Telegraph entitled 
‘Watching pornography damages men’s brains’ similarly describes less 
androcentric findings from Berlin’s Max Planck Institute that ‘[w]atching 
pornography may shrink the brain and dull responses to sexual stimula- 
tion (Knapton 2014). Pornography’s evolution through digital technolo- 
gies and culture continues the understanding of pornography as fostering 
a dangerous sexual lassitude and wastefulness which rejects the utility of 


the sexual body. 


The Digital Attention Economy 
and Productive Excess 


However, while pornography’s digital development amplifies its status as 
a consummately unproductive representative form and mode of con- 
sumption, it simultaneously embeds the cultural phenomenon within 
the emergent modes of capitalist accumulation which operate through 
digital networks and contemporary visual culture. As a voyeuristic 
cathexis of looking, pornography is inextricably bound to the changing 
function of the eye to capitalism. In Techniques of the Observer, Jonathan 
Crary locates the economic relevance of looking in mid-nineteenth- 
century Europe, where industrial capitalism sought ‘a plurality of means 
to recode the activity of the eye, to regiment it, to heighten its productiv- 
ity and to prevent its distraction, first establishing perception as some- 
thing ‘quantifiable [...] measurable and thus exchangeable’ (1992, pp. 24, 
12). In The Cinematic Mode of Production, film and culture theorist 
Jonathan Beller conceptualises this commodification and economic regu- 
lation of looking as the attention economy (see also Smythe 1977), locat- 
ing it in the development of cinema, as both a specific cultural 
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phenomenon and in terms of a broader socio-economic institutionalisa- 
tion of the visual. Beller describes attention as ‘the newest source of value 
production under capitalism’ and considers cinema the ‘prototechnology 
for the capitalization of human attention (2006, pp. 111, 4). The cul- 
tural and economic dominance of digital technologies in the global 
North, spanning the entirety of people’s days and integrated into a huge 
range of human behaviours and activities, has deepened the institution- 
alisation of the visual Beller connects to the birth of cinema and has 
produced a more constant and diffuse attentional mode which is central 
to specifically digital forms of accumulation such as big data extraction. 
As Claudio Celis Bueno concludes in his 2017 work The Attention 
Economy: Labour, Time and Power in Cognitive Capitalism, where the 
attention economy was on the margins of political-economic theory, ‘the 
growth in Internet access and the rise in the average time spent online, are 
gradually turning the concept of attention economy into a symptomatic 
phenomenon of contemporary capitalism’ (2017, p. 4). 

In its thorough integration into the technologies and culture of the 
digital, as well as its consummate visuality, twenty-first-century por- 
nography is therefore profoundly connected to the attention economy. 
The economisation of lascivious looking in varied, pre-cinematic forms, 
such as the striptease, with its long Arabic, Hellenic and European his- 
tory in theatre, brothels and tableaux vivants, or the peep show of 
1960s North American arcades, is an ur-example of the commodifica- 
tion of vision. The development of quantifiable looking which Crary 
and Beller explore is bound up with the multiple histories of institu- 
tionalised looking at the female body in particular. The exchange of 
money for the right to see the female body constitutes a proto atten- 
tion economy that requires an in-depth historicisation not possible 
here. Contemporary pornography, in its profound integration with 
digital technologies and culture, is central to the specifically digital 
workings of the late capitalist attention economy. Digital pornography 
literalises what Bueno describes as the attention economy's ‘use [of] the 
most advanced cybernetic machines as a way of transforming flows of 
desire into a new source of valorization (2017, p. 116). Looking at 
pornography online constitutes one of the most potent and inexhaus- 
tive modes of attention, harnessing people’s sexual desires to digital 
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interfaces. The ability to incite and channel users’ affective responses is 
vital to the digital attention economy, and sexual desire is a potent 
affective mode. Digital pornography’s status as an interface through 
which sexual desire is fomented and massed therefore makes it a crucial 
productive node in what Henry Jenkins calls the ‘affective economics’ 
(2006, p. 61) of the contemporary media. Adam Arvidsson and Elanor 
Colleoni explain that ‘value is ever more defined according to the abil- 
ity to mobilize affective attention and engagement’ (2012, p. 144), 
with the digital attention economy working symbiotically with an 
‘affect-based law of value’ where ‘network effects [...] come from [...] 
the affective sentiment invested in a particular asset [...] by the multi- 
tude of actors who take an interest in it’ (2012, pp. 141, 144). As a 
fundamentally visual cultural phenomenon specifically designed to 
sexually arouse, pornography effects a particularly affectively intense 
mode of attention that locates pornography at the nexus of attentional 
and affective forms of digital valorisation. Matteo Pasquinelli gestures 
towards both the intertwinement of affective and attentional valorisa- 
tion and the relevance of pornography to these dominant forms of 
digital productivity, when he explains that: 


in a spectacular regime the value of a commodity is produced mainly by a 
condensation of attention and collective desire driven by mass media and 
advertisement [...] ‘spectacular’ machines work as parasites because they 
channel and accumulate our libido in a highly physical way. Media para- 
sites absorb our libidinal energies as a surplus and condense it in the form 
of attention. (2010, pp. 5-6) 


Where digital networks are conceptualised by Pasquinelli as ‘a massive 
device for accumulation, re-distribution and storage of energy (2010, 
pp. 5-6) and where energy and ‘collective desire’ describe broad, con- 
sumptive drives, digital pornography establishes the centrality of literal 
libidinal energy to the valorisation processes of those networks. Libidinal 
energy constitutes a potent example of the ‘circulating, undifferentiated 
kind of emotion’ (Andrejevic 2011, pp. 608-9) digital interfaces seek to 
attract, manipulate and valorise. Digital pornography solicits and fixes 
this free-floating libidinal intensity to its visual surfaces: to the 
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pornographic film in Beller’s sense and to the computer screen in 
Lyotard’s. Digital pornographic interfaces have become the increasingly 
normative place in which to ‘put’ one’s affect, materialised specifically as 
sexual desire, inciting and absorbing energy in the form of sexual arousal. 
Where postindustrial, digital capital accumulation seeks, in sociologist 
Patricia Clough’s words, ‘a never-ending modulation of moods, capaci- 
ties, affects’ (2003, p. 360), pornography provides a vital way in which 
the affective intensity of sexual feelings and desires can be channelled into 
digital modes of valorisation. Digital pornography constitutes the prin- 
ciple biopolitical interface across which the sexual body is rendered pro- 
ductive for capital in the twenty-first century. This centrality of 
contemporary pornography to the digital attention economy sees the 
meaning and function of pornographic excess change. Excess becomes 
not the basis of pornography’s rejection of productivity but instead cru- 
cial to the ways in which digital pornography binds sexual desire to digi- 
tal capitalism. 

Pornography’s digital development amplifies the foundational exces- 
siveness of the genre, website design and the infinitude of digital content 
constructing an intensified superfluity to draw free-floating sexual affect. 
The foregrounded and palimpsestuous excesses of digital pornography— 
its shocking imagery and hyperbolic bodily proportions, the moral trans- 
eressions of its filmic diegesis, the magnitude of available content and the 
immediacy of access—ostensibly posit a visual product and practice of 
looking which intensifies the anti-productivity of voyeuristic masturba- 
tion. However, as the libidinal gaze becomes interpolated into the digital 
attention economy, the digitally amplified excesses of pornographic visu- 
ality must be understood in terms of their function to seize and stimulate 
libidinal energy and measurable attention. ‘Thus, where, in French phi- 
losopher Pierre Klossowski’s words, the traditional economic order was 
‘precisely contrary to [...] the voluptuous emotion’ (1970, p. 4), now the 
sexual transgressiveness of pornographic representation and consump- 
tion has come to constitute the basis of digital economic productivity. 
Digital pornography therefore comes to epitomise what Pasquinelli calls 
digital interfaces’ status as ‘dirty engine[s] of accumulation’ (2010, p. 4). 
Where these interfaces ‘condense a libidinal surplus, or “energy”’ (2010, 
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p. 6), pornographic excess must be reconceptualised in terms of a useful, 
economised surplus of libidinal energy. 

A rhetorical and visual emphasis on excess is a defining feature of digi- 
tal pornography. Rows of images of sperm luxuriously spattered across 
faces, splayed orifices and heads plunging between buttocks in ludicrous 
Boschean twists work in crucial confluence with amplified digital excesses 
of volume. Homepages sport densely tessellated rows of thumbnails and 
proclamations of incredible volume: “Love raw cock? [...] We have an 
archive of over 1000 hot scenes and 12,000 photos showcasing the best 
blowjobs, ass fucking, and hole rimming on the internet’ (Lucas 
Entertainment n.d.). Sites foster a greater sense of volume by presenting 
the same material in multiple categories and emphasising the constancy 
with which new material is added. The title page of Video Box, for exam- 
ple, has the heading ‘Sooo Much Porn, breaking down its ‘22,306 
Movies’ into constituent categories: ‘123,259 Scenes, ‘417,830 Clips,’ 
‘12,998 Pornstars’ and so on (Massive Library n.d.). Sites emphasise too 
the constancy with which new material is added, clamouring “New Scenes 
DAILY’ (Men.com n.d.); ‘MULTIPLE WEEKLY UPDATES TO 
MORE THAN 12,000 VIDEOS’ (Nude Fight Club n.d.); “5+ new 
releases every day (Burning Angel n.d.). Rolling banners and pop-ups 
add to the visual cacophony that characterises free, pay, gay and straight 
sites alike. This visual surfeit of images functions like nineteenth-century 
Parisian arcades or London's Victorian department stores where curated 
displays of commodities in large store-front windows and under electric 
lights encouraged the consumption not of any one individual object but 
of excess itself. In Emile Zola’s The Belly of Paris, for example, Cadine 
gestures towards the excitement of visually consuming the infinite and 
overflowing when she describes walking past the Taboureau bakery ‘a 
dozen times’: 


[...] to look at the almond cakes, the savarins, the flans and fruit tarts, the 
rum babas, the eclairs and cream puffs [...] the big jars full of biscuits, 
macaroons, and madeleines. ‘This bright shop, with its big mirrors, its mar- 
ble and gilt, its wrought-iron bread bins, and its second window. 


(2007, p. 167) 
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Digital pornography has evolved a language and representational system 
that offers the same exciting chance to enjoy an endless and ultimately 
unpurchaseable consumptive excess. 

This visually materialised excess of volume is aligned with the physical 
and socio-moral excess of pornographic imagery itself. For example, the 
showcasing of Video Box’s aforementioned voluminous content overlays 
an image of a doubly penetrated woman being grasped roughly by the 
throat, the image a bodily manifestation of the nimiety of the viewer's 
experience. Film titles and series’ themes stress the socially unacceptable, 
shocking themes and imagery functioning to attract attention. On the 
BangBros homepage, for example, two scandalised women in burkas try 
to fit a huge penis in their mouth (BangBros n.d.). The DDF Network 
foregrounds titles such as “Double Penetrated StepMom’ and ‘Lucy Li 
Pays A Robber With Her Pussy’ (The DDF Network n.d.), while male 
gay premium site Lucas Entertainment proffers films called “Skinny 
Twink Gets His Ass Pummelled By Older Step Brother,’ ‘Manhandled 
and Drilled in Prison’ and “Grandpa Gives His Stepson a Rimjob’ 
(GayMaleTube n.d.). Well-established pornographic themes of moral 
excess, such as incest, violence, coercion and corrupted innocence, which 
formed the basis of the genre's historical opposition to the appropriately 
productive sexual body, now function to stimulate the valorised affective 
attention of digital users. The excess which defines pornography and has 
conceptually constituted the basis of its anti-productivity becomes cen- 
tral to its attraction of affective attention and to rendering digital pornog- 
raphy such a potent biopolitical interface for capital. 

The economised function of excess is a curiously foregrounded aspect 
of digital porn culture. A pervasive, aggressive saturnalian mode of address 
which pervades digital porn sites is the voice of the attention economy 
writ large. Sites abound with solicitations, at moments cajoling, assuag- 
ing or hectoring: “Watch Trailer, “Browse All’ and ‘Join Now!’ (Devil’s 
Film n.d.); “See All Scenes!’ (Titan Men n.d.); “SEE IT ALL-IN SUPER 
HI-DEF? (Spitsters n.d.); “View Anytime Anywhere’ (MenAtPlay n.d.). 
Sites frequently address the viewer with personal entreaties if they try to 
leave the site: “Wait! Before you go’ (Digital Playground Categories n.d.) 
and “We have a completely FREE, full-length porn video you can watch 


right now!’ (VideoBox n.d.). Explicit demands on the eye are made in an 
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ostensible service to the rapacious consumer, yet the demands and sup- 
plications which permeate the digital pornographic landscape testify to 
the economisation of the gaze. A pop-up for Hustler’s website, for exam- 
ple, features a single image of a naked woman on all fours with a dollar 
sign placed over her vagina. Looking at and desiring the naked woman is 
explicitly embedded in a commodity exchange, where paying the dollar 
will produce an immediate and complete ‘seeing’ of the woman's body. 
The naked woman, the promise of her desire for the user and her visual 
availability are bluntly used to hold and harness the viewer's libidinal gaze 
to the image, until they pay. Looking is starkly economised through por- 
nography’s promise of sexual excess. Nudity, splayed legs and socially ille- 
gitimate themes such as incest and paedophilia, and the promise of 
immediate satisfaction function very explicitly to connect the user's affec- 
tive attention to digital structures of valorisation. 

The aggregation of desire is also central to attentional valorisation. ‘The 
economic need for the ‘crystallisation’ (Pasquinelli 2009, p. 7) of affective 
attention has become built into the structure of digital porn consump- 
tion. Beller articulates the accumulative basis of the attention economy 
with reference to a Van Gogh painting: “[O]ur gazes accrete to the image 
and intensify [...] its value [...] In perceiving the fetish component of the 
image, we perceive the value accrued to it from the looks of others’ (2006, 
p. 23). The accumulative basis of an image commodity’s value operates in 
a specifically digital context through the production of network value, 
whereby the value of particular sites derives from the accumulation of 
attention, expressed variously through hits (Gerlitz and Helmond 2013, 
p. 338), links and most recently Google’s PageRank algorithm that 
indexes a site’s relevance and authority (Pasquinelli 2009, pp. 6-8). In 
contrast to the historical status of porn consumption and masturbation 
as solitary activities—Wendy Chun describes, for example, ‘the (mastur- 
bating) subject who sees, but is not seen, and ‘the majoritarian, under- 
theorized position of the “lurker” (2006, p. 101)—contemporary 
pornography is embedded in digital culture's institutionalised modes of 
sociability. The ability to comment on, tag and upload one’s own films 
and the prominence of attentional metrics such as ‘likes’ and number of 
views, locate contemporary pornography within a digital context of 
aggregated \ibidinal attention. 
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Webcams and live, reality-TV-style innovations in porn production 
render the value of accumulated attention particularly starkly apparent. 
Like the collaborative viewing of shows like Love Island and X-Factor, 
porn ‘shows’ such as Brazzer’s House Sex Challenge and Wicked’s Live 
Shows explicitly shape porn scenes around accumulative viewer engage- 
ment. Wicked’s Live Shows render the sexual interaction of performers 
dependent on viewers’ calls and tweets as three women sit waiting in a 
small, white room lined with screens that display users’ requests and com- 
ments. The performers refer to viewers as a collective and constantly 
assert the necessity that viewers demonstrate their interest with tangible, 
tweeted requests: ‘It’s all about you guys, what you guys wanna see [...] 
What do you guys wanna see me do to this [points at Alexa’s ass] and this, 
you guys just gotta let us know [...] We're doing it right now, for you 
(Wicked Live Show 2012). Digital Playground’s annual ‘DP Girl of the 
Year’ award ceremony similarly links the accumulation of viewers’ atten- 
tion to the ability to see. In the 2015 show, five male performers and 
eight female performers stand ready on a large, gymnastic mat. A huge 
screen displays requests from viewers which are also relayed by a compere 
who shouts instructions through a megaphone. The performers must 
have sex in accordance with the most common or novel request. Viewers 
then decide which female performer will win a contract with the com- 
pany and a $10,000 prize on the basis of aggregated votes. 

Webcams similarly render the economic value of accumulated atten- 
tion explicit. On VividCams, the webcam branch of major porn con- 
glomerate Vivid Entertainment, the ability to see the female performer 
wholly—naked, auto-penetrated or orgasming—depends on accruing 
enough viewers for the performer to justify a ‘Gold Show (VividCams 
n.d.). The stark accumulation of gold coins in the corner of the viewer's 
screen and the webcammers’ conversations with viewers foreground the 
necessity of the accumulated gaze of many viewers in order to ‘fully’ see. 
After allowing viewers to watch them type, smoke and complete various 
mundane household tasks, the customarily female performers invariably 
begin to demand a monetary commitment, stating the amount of money 
they need to receive in a given time in order to put on their sex show 
proper. Webcammers can often become frustrated and aggressive, 
abruptly covering parts of their body if looking is not converted into 
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monetary contributions. One cammer begins to lightly insult her view- 
ers: for example, ‘Come on guys’; ‘Is only X a man with balls here?’; 
‘Wake up! Wake up!’; ‘I don’t like [...] when you sit and ignore me’; 
‘Well?’ “7 [viewers] to start show? Or no?! (Vivid Cams n.d.). Another 
performer ties a highly controlled revelation of her body to the contribu- 
tion of individual dollars, monitoring the exposure of a nipple or glimpse 
of her crotch, for example, and quickly repositioning if too much is 
shown at the wrong moment. She explains to her viewers: “When you 
guys do something, I will undo one button. 7 buttons. 7 guys’ (Vivid 
Cams n.d.) as she undoes the shiny gold buttons on her air hostess cos- 
tume with each dollar contributed. She begins to chant ‘More gold. More 
buttons’ and flashes a glimpse of a vibrator tucked between her legs which 
viewers have paid to control. The accumulation of coins in the corner of 
the screen is made commensurate with the woman's growing sexual 
excitement, as she licks her lips and begs viewers to collectively contribute 
enough money to allow her to orgasm—such an exciting and ‘total’ form 
of visibility will obviously only take place in the Gold Show. ‘The per- 
former's steady revealing of her body creates a suspense that binds the 
viewers desirous affect not only to her image and the prospect of its 
greater revelation but to the woman's sexual pleasure. The frustration of 
the viewer's ‘seeing’ becomes tied to her expressed sexual frustration so 
that the screen becomes a highly charged libidinal surface across which 
the transference of collective, monetary attention and sexual affect will 
produce the woman's visible orgasm. A sense of urgency develops as view- 
ers become increasingly dependent on and watchful of other viewers’ 
contributions as the possibility of fully seeing gets closer. One viewer 
quips, ‘Is there a zipper next or more buttons?’ and a score of viewers 
begin contributing single dollars every few seconds until one user finally 
stumps up the final $40 and the Gold Show begins. For viewers who have 
not paid, the screen immediately turns black, only switching back to the 
womans sunlit living room when the show has ended. The woman 
explains that she will show viewers her cat while she cleans herself with a 
wet wipe. The bemused animal yawns, stretches and stares at the camera 
nonchalantly before walking off. The libidinal charge of the image/screen 
from the intense attentional focus of its economised, pre-orgasmic state 
suddenly dissipates. The surface of the image abruptly seems to relax, to 
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empty itself of the sexual energy which permeated it. This sudden divest- 
ing of sexual energy from the image/screen speaks to their status as libid- 
inised surfaces and the economic excitation of that surface which takes 
place when libidinal attention accumulates. 

That this economisation of looking takes place across the surface of 
image, site and screen that is purposefully and aggressively libidinised is 
often more explicitly constructed. Another common porn pop-up fea- 
tures pocket-sized images of naked women appearing between the ‘sur- 
face’ of a website and the ‘inner’ surface of the computer screen itself. As 
the women douse themselves in soapy water and press their wet bodies 
against the glass to wash the screen from the ‘inside, they appear to have 
emerged from websites to sit right behind the screen, erecting the tanta- 
lising possibility that they could escape from behind the screen altogether 
and emerge as real, three-dimensional women. Pornography functions 
powerfully to invest the digital interface and the computer screen itself 
with a sexual intensity that attracts and maintains viewers attention. 
Here, the screen and the image are actively constructed as parallel libid- 
inised surfaces across which desire, pleasure, possession and affection, but 
also currents of valorisation, can pass. [he excesses of digital pornography 
have therefore become the very foundation of the lascivious eye’s produc- 
tivity. The ostensible illegitimate hedonism of digital pornographic excess 
becomes the very sign of desire’s utility for digital capitalism. 

Pornographic excess produces a dromological temporality which sig- 
nals its function not only of attracting attention but of regulating it. Just 
as Crary describes industrial capitalism’s evolution of techniques of 
‘imposing visual attentiveness, rationalizing sensation, and managing 
perception (1992, p. 24), so pornographic excess operates to temporally 
rationalise and control the productive power of desire. The immateriality 
of postindustrial modes of productivity, such as the attention and affect 
economies, is frequently associated with the declining relevance of time 
to value. What Bueno calls the absence of ‘concrete productive practices’ 
that can be organised and measured as ‘expressions of a general equiva- 
lent: abstract labor time’ sees the temporal logic of Marx’s labour theory 
of value attenuated. Bueno asserts, then, that ‘the value of intangible 
resources is less susceptible to measurement in terms of productivity of 
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time’ (2017, p. 140). However, though labour time becomes less directly 
commensurate with value produced, time continues to be central to 
immaterial forms of valorisation. In particular, the acceleration of time is 
considered central to postindustrial, digital economies. ‘The rapidity of 
decisions and transactions afforded by broadband and digital compres- 
sion algorithms intensify and accelerate capital’s logic of accumulation 
and expansion. Media theorists John Armitage and Phil Graham, draw- 
ing on Paul Virilio’s elucidation of the political economy of speed, 
describe a ‘logic of ever-increasing acceleration [that] lies at the heart of 
the political and economic organisation and transformation of the con- 
temporary world’ (2001, p. 3). They describe hypercapitalism as necessi- 
tating the ‘speed-of-light infrastructure of communication technologies’ 
which are then replicated in ‘the processes of circulation and self- 
valorisation (2001, p. 115). Castells similarly states, “[T]ime is critical to 
the profit-making of the whole system [of global finance]. It is the speed 
of the transaction [...] that generates the gain’ (2010, p. 466). As a form 
of labour, looking at pornography is subject to the dromoeconomics of 
the digital attention economy. In relation specifically to attention, econo- 
mists Thomas Davenport and John Beck describe the necessity of the 
‘proxy of time’ in the absence of a ‘precise attention currency (2001, 
p. 11). Sut Jhally and Bill Livant in their early theorisations of the atten- 
tion economy also gesture towards the relevance of spectatorial speed, 
describing the need for the viewer to ‘watch “harder” and with more 
intensity and efficiency’ (1986, p. 133-4). The importance of temporally 
regulating desirous attention is clear. Through the constellation of free 
sites within the Pornhub Network, the specific temporalities of porn con- 
sumption are closely monitored. Pornhub carefully charts the modalities 
of time users watch for, in relation to country, season, time of day and so 
on. In posts with titles such as “Who Lasts the Longest?’, various bar 
graphs and pie charts compare, for example, the ‘leisurely 12.45 minutes 
of a Philippine viewer to the ‘short and sweet’ 5-minute ‘session’ of a 
Cuban eye (Who Lasts the Longest? 2014). Where both the representa- 
tion and consumption of pornographic content have traditionally been 
associated with a transgressive wasting of time, and with types of sex that 
take place outside the regulatory tempos of normal and productive life, 
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the amplified excesses of digital pornography become the basis of a 
focused, controlled, taught and efficient way of looking. 

The excess of digital pornography is instrumental in producing a cul- 
ture of rapid consumption. The aforementioned visual and rhetorical 
emphasis on volume combines with the possibility of instant gratification 
to create an atmosphere of frenzied consumption that pervades digital 
porn culture. This urgency ostensibly operates as a service to the user's 
own sexual pleasure, where speed is ‘a pleasure to be put at the disposal of 
the individual consumer’ (Duffy 2009, p. 5). The user sees more, more 
quickly and conceptualises the encouraged rapidity of the activity as a 
sign of instantaneous fulfilment. Adverts invariably emphasise speed as 
the principle motivation for consumers. Their beckoning promise of 
greater arousal and definitive fulfilment derives partly from the speed at 
which bodies move. ‘They feature fast-forwarded sexual interaction on a 
loop so that figures move between positions and women are penetrated at 
a ludicrous, cartoonish pace. Sites’ declarations of ‘JOIN NOW GET 
INSTANT ACCESS’ (Porn Nerd Europe n.d.) and “You Won't Last 3 
Minutes Playing This!’ (Free Porn Game n.d.) similarly construct the 
notion that desire can be instantly satiated with a click. Fulfilment comes 
not from the considered savouring of a single film, as with the more 
sequential logic of a porn film on video or DVD, but from a chaotic 
submersion in the simultaneity of infinite filmic possibilities. Free and 
premium porn sites epitomise what Lev Manovich calls an ‘aesthetics of 
density common to new media, where ‘each new image is juxtaposed not 
just with one image which preceded it, but with all the other images pres- 
ent on the screen’ (2001, pp. 273-2). Digital porn sites’ visions of excess 
constitute a visuo-virtual spatialisation of time. Where Manovich 
describes the cinema screen as functioning ‘to filter [...] to take over, 
rendering non-existent whatever is outside its frame’ (2001, p. 101), the 
visual excess of porn sites, with massive libraries of scenes and constant 
adverts encouraging the viewer to explore something better, discourages 
a focused and singular viewing regime. Instead, viewers are encouraged to 
‘rapidly switch our attention from [...] one set of windows [...] to 
another, we may find multiple streams of audio-visual information pre- 
sented simultaneously more satisfying than a single stream of traditional 


cinema (Manovich 2001, p. 274). Media theorists Jay David Bolter and 
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Richard Grusin similarly describe ‘a feeling of fullness, a satiety of experi- 
ence, that is created ‘not through an extended and unified gaze, but 
through directing [the viewer's] attention here and there in brief moments’ 
(1999, p. 53). Digital pornography is wholly adopting this ‘aesthetic of 
the glance [...] rather than the gaze’ (1999, p. 54). This ‘logic of simulta- 
neity which characterises the digital erases a sense of sequential time and 
produces instead an unchanging, constant speed. 

Where the unproductive languor represented in and encouraged 
through the excess of pornography has historically been aligned with 
what Herbert Marcuse calls the ‘timeless’ nature of the pleasure principle, 
digital pornography proffers the ‘temporal dismemberment of pleasure’ 
(1974, p. 47) as it is parsed into short and disposable clips and scenes. A 
rapid temporality of desire is produced, the steady build of arousal 
replaced by immediate visual stimulation and rapid satisfaction. Watching 
it becomes a quickfire, fractured process aligned with the brevity and 
instantaneity of the clip, gif and hyperlink culture of the digital. The 
extent of consumers’ choice also produces a piecemeal mode of looking 
which accelerates the temporality of digital porn consumption. ‘The sense 
of the possibility of consuming everything at once intensifies what it 
seems possible to consume in any given moment and accelerates the tem- 
porality of desirous looking. Visual excess and the rhetoric of instant 
gratification produce, too, a specifically obsolescent mode of viewing. In 
opposition to the temporally finite DVD or video, the voluminous excess 
of digital porn always gestures to the possibility of a greater fulfilment 
elsewhere. Orgasm, and the promise of its always-immanent possibility 
through the rhetoric and starkly visual suggestion of immediate gratifica- 
tion, asserts the effectiveness of a site, and of pornographic looking in 
general, while the constructed disposability of looking and discourage- 
ment of any prolonged, deep or critical interest defines individual films as 
inconsequential and drives the viewer on to consume further. 
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Digital Pornography and the Excess of Work 


This temporal regulation of desire signals the way in which porn con- 
sumption is no longer a fundamentally unproductive pastime, but has 
become through its digital development, a central part of the broader 
economisation of ostensibly non-productive, recreational leisure activi- 
ties. The central role digital devices and cultures have played in the 
postindustrial shift towards pleasurable, fun and fulfilling activities 
becoming productive requires a broadening of what the term ‘labour’ 
describes (Terranova 2013; Fuchs 2014; Scholz 2013; Lazzarato 1996). 
Finding ways to make pleasurable, non-productive leisure activities not 
just a vital scene of consumption interpolated into cycles of production 
but a mode of production itself has been central to the development of 
postindustrial capitalism. In its consummate unproductiveness and pro- 
found links with sexual pleasure, the attentional and affective valorisation 
of masturbatory looking typifies the postindustrial and specifically digital 
expansion of what can constitute labour, the dissolution of strict bound- 
aries between work and pleasure, and the monetisation of previously 
unproductive aspects of life. Beller’s assertion that in ‘late capitalism, to 
look is to labor’ (2006, p. 2) therefore finds its particular sexual iteration 
in digital pornography. Digital pornography becomes the means by 
which capital continues to extract value from the sexual body, now not 
through strict judicial and religious discipline, but through the consum- 
mately pleasurable and voluntary activity of watching porn. In the digital 
age, the intertwined acts of masturbation and porn consumption are no 
longer opposed to the socio-economic order and the disciplined func- 
tionality of labour; instead, they epitomise affective and attentional digi- 
tal productivity. Where Pasquinelli describes pornography as ‘the ultimate 
commodity because the instinct of the Species has become the basis for 
the extraction of surplus-value by the mega-Machine’ (2014, p. 1) he 
describes capitalism’s shift from the historical valorisation of the sexual 
body through the regulation of sexual reproduction, to its lucrative chan- 
nelling of sexual impulses into pornographic digital networks. 

Though digital porn consumption epitomises the voluntary and pleasur- 
able forms of labour which have developed in particular in conjunction with 
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digital technologies, it remains a form of production which requires man- 
agement. The second half of this chapter is interested in exploring how 
desire, as it operates through digital pornographic interfaces, is regulated by 
capital. 

This constructed rapidity constitutes the disciplining of desire in 
accordance with capitalist imperatives of efficiency and acceleration. Just 
as Armitage and Graham describe the ‘ever-more “efficient” use of frac- 
tured, punctuated and rigidly organised social time—seconds, hours, 
days’ (Armitage and Graham 2001, p. 116), so watching pornography is 
constructed as something to be consumed efficiently. A challenge set by 
the Pornhub Network called “Cock Hero, for example, encourages users 
to ‘add an extra challenge to [your] masturbatory routine, by matching 
the rhythm of your hand to the pace of porn films like the PlayStation 
and Xbox game Guitar Hero. Pornhub explains, [a] pulse meter at the 
bottom of the video indicates the pace you're aiming to match [...] if you 
can keep up the beat and make it all the way to the end of the video, 
youre a ‘cock hero”’ (Are You A Cock Hero? 2019). Such explicit cele- 
brations of desire and pleasure in terms of speed starkly demonstrate the 
fitting of desire to the productive temporalities of both the network and 
24/7 labour, what Franco Berardi calls in The Soul at Work the ‘cyber-time 
of the info-sphere’ (2009, p. 191). Digital pornography’s excess harnesses 
desire to the dromological imperative of digital productivity. Speed 
becomes one of the principle ways in which the desiring eye is regulated, 
as a productive activity itself and in relation to its interpolation with the 
paid work taking place on the same device. 

The aforementioned consumptive blankness produced through accel- 
erated pornographic excess is also central to its productive temporal 
rhythms and its place within productive work time. Bernard Stiegler con- 
siders consumer capitalism’s ‘economy of disposability, whereby ‘[t]he 
object of consumption, as soon as it is invested, must be dis-invested [...] 
Consumers must not become attached to their objects: they must con- 
sume, precisely, to [...] destroy them [...] in order to follow the diversion 
of the energy of their drives toward the ever-newer objects propelled 
towards them’ (Stiegler 201 1a, p. 151). The galvanising excess of digital 
porn therefore seeks the denigration of its own individual filmic excerpts. 
Sites construct a listless spectatorial mode in their belligerent incitements 
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to attract the gaze to many different points. Adverts conjure and acknowl- 
edge the frustration and tedium of looking: ‘Are you Tired of 
Masturbating’; “Break the Loneliness! Spend Your Time With Them’; 
‘Stop Jacking Off and Find a Real Woman’ (Pornhub n.d.). Digital porn’s 
rhetoric of instant gratification and its showcasing of excess render each 
film disposable, undoing the fulfilment of the activity itself and produc- 
ing a viewing regime that is conducive to rapid bursts of endlessly repeat- 
able, yet devalued pornographic consumption. The promise of total 
fulfilment runs curiously parallel with an assertion of futility. In Technics 
and Time, Stiegler describes the ability of ‘the cinematographic machine’ 
to ‘tak[e] charge of our boredom [...] transform it into new energy, trans- 
mogrify it [...] make something out of [...] nothingness’ so that the 
viewer ‘comes out of [the cinema] less lazy, even re-invigorated, full of 
emotion and the desire to do something’ (Stiegler 201 1b, p. 10). Yet, in 
its exhausting libidinal investment and its simultaneous fury of promised 
fulfilment and the devaluing of its own products, digital pornography 
fosters an unexpectedly melancholic blankness. It epitomises the lassitude 
often associated with digital culture more broadly. Contemporary media 
theorist Neil Postman describes the ‘vast triviality’ (2006, p. 7) and disen- 
easement of digital culture, for example, and digital humanities scholars 
David Berry and Michael Dieter talk of the ‘postdigital’ moment of 
‘unease, fatigue, boredom and disillusionment’ (2015, p. 5). In The Soul 
at Work, Franco Berardi states, 


Acceleration provokes an impoverishment of experience, given that we are 
exposed to a growing mass of stimuli that we can't digest in the intensive 
modes of enjoyment and knowledge [...] attention is a brain function that 
requires time (and cannot, thus, ‘be infinitely accelerated’). (2009, 


pp. 89, 80) 


The intensification of watching which is so central to digital pornogra- 
phy’s promise of complete fulfilment inevitably produces its own vacuity. 
Where the stimulation and demand of libidinal attention is ‘too much: 
too fast, too intense, too thick (Berardi 2009, p. 195), the effect pro- 
duced is one of flatness and detachment. Digital pornographic excess 
epitomises what Stiegler describes as the way ‘a glut’ of content eftaces ‘all 
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the horizons of anticipation from which desire is constructed’ (2011b, 
p. 75). The sexual desire incited by pornography typifies what Pasquinelli 
calls the network’s ‘unforeseen tension towards accumulation of new 
energy (2009, p. 5). As desire is excited, so it is devalued; as it is gratified 
instantaneously, so fulfilment is shown to be worthless. Sexual pleasure 
lends itself particularly to this tension between focused drive and empti- 
ness, with moments of intense feeling giving way to immediate disinvest- 
ments of sexual interest. 

The constructed alacrity of porn consumption, and its concomitant 
devaluation, is disciplined not only in relation to the productive tempo- 
rality of consuming porn itself but in relation to the broader temporal 
structures of postindustrial work in which porn consumption is undoubt- 
edly interpolated. Digital porn consumption is embedded in digital tech- 
nologies which are fundamentally connected to work in the global North. 
Digital devices have become the ‘literal and figurative network for doing 
and coordinating work’ (Agger 2004, p. 68). Sociologist and philosopher 
Maurizio Lazzarato asserts that ‘the skills involved in direct labor are 
increasingly skills involving cybernetics and computer control’ (1996, 
p. 133), and Berardi describes all post-Fordist work as exhibiting ‘the 
same physical patterns: we all sit in front of a screen and move our fingers 
across a keyboard. We type’ (2009, p. 74). Watching pornography on 
digital devices like laptops, phones and tablets embeds the activity neces- 
sarily in the work functions of these objects. As Lev Manovich describes 
the way in which ‘work and leisure activities [...] converge around the 
same interfaces’ (2001, p. 77), so digital porn consumption becomes 
inevitably bound up with the structures, rhythms, emotions and impera- 
tives of ‘computer work.’ Despite its erroneously definitive determiner, 
‘the’ gaze is a constructed phenomenon. There is no ‘act of looking itself, 
as visual studies scholars Marita Sturken and Lisa Cartwright point out, 
only ‘the viewing relationship characteristic of a particular set of social 
circumstances (2001, p. 76). The most significant context of digital porn 
consumption is the broader realities and conditions of postindustrial, 
computer-based work. 

Media and cultural theorist Florian Voros describes porn watching in 
terms of a retreat from the working day, its reassuring domesticity mark- 
ing it apart from productivity. He states, 
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Watching pornography in the cosiness of the house [...] making oneself 
comfortable, getting turned on [...] pornography is transformed into 
domestic spatiality and temporality: the intimate and reassuring sense of 
‘being at home,’ in a moment of relaxing leisure from the stress and tension 
of the external world. (2014, p. 252) 


However, controversies over porn watching in the workplace and con- 
comitant corporate interventions that attempt to curb porn consumption 
during work hours, demonstrate contemporary porn’s thorough interpo- 
lation into the working day through its embeddedness in work devices. 
The company Software Monitoring reported in 2014, for example, that 
70% of Internet porn traffic occurred during the traditional working day 
times of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. and that 21 million Americans, or 29% of all 
workers, accessed adult websites while at work (Office Slacker Stats n.d.). 
In 2015, three British judges were fired for watching porn in their offices 
(Taylor 2016), and an investigation in 2014 and another in 2018 found 
that government employees at Westminster had accessed pornographic 
websites almost 700 times a day (Withnall 2015). An anonymous finan- 
cier in the City of London interviewed for The Financial Times in 2017 
said, ‘I don't know a single guy who hasnt looked at porn at work,’ with 
colleagues taking their phones on periodic ‘bathroom breaks’ during the 
working day (Darbyshire 2017). A Department of Public Works city 
employee in Baltimore was fired in 2015 for watching thirty-nine hours 
of pornography at work in a fortnight, half of his contracted work hours: 
“The man spent $1,166 worth of city time viewing porn in a two-week 
period’ (Hooper 2015). The development of software such as SurfControl, 
SmartFilter and RescueTime which allow companies to monitor employee 
internet usage to help people ‘focus and be more productive’ (RescueTime 
n.d.) testify to the need to control workers’ porn consumption during 
productive work hours. 

The entwinement of working and watching porn can be understood as 
a result not only of these activities employing the same digital devices but 
of pornography’s continuing oppositional relationship to work and there- 
fore its useful function as escape or assuagement. The cosy reassurance 
with which Voros characterises porn consumption can be understood as 
an enticing release from work proper that politicians and city employees, 
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financiers and judges, software developers and architects must undertake 
on their digital devices. The post-Fordist working day has also become 
increasingly diffuse, sociologist William Bogard describing the ever- 
presence of labour that characterises cybernetic societies: in digitality’s 
‘dreamland of hyperproduction [...] all times are equally work,’ ‘cyborg 
work occurring ‘any-time’ and ‘any-place’ in ‘pure ecstasies of exploitation 
and discipline’ (1996, pp. 104, 99). Jobs which revolve around the com- 
puter, such as programmers, journalists, designers, creative industry work- 
ers, academics and publishers, are also likely to be characterised by 
zero-hours contracts which foster a particular constancy of work through 
the perpetual need for more paid hours. Online porn consumption is nec- 
essarily fitted to the constancy of labour which has become characteristic 
of twenty-first-century capitalism. An excess of work itself characterises 
the digital age, and it is within this culture of a surplus of labour that the 
excesses of digital pornography operate. Within an excess of working time, 
a surplus of possibilities and imperatives to escape work are simultane- 
ously generated. Pornography’s associations with liberated unproductivity 
formulate it as a profound departure from work. Pornography constitutes 
a tantalisingly forbidden and ever-present ability to plunge into a carni- 
valesque opposition to work ‘proper. Within the boredom, frustrations 
and tiredness of ‘24/7’ digital work (Crary 2013, p. 15), digital porn con- 
sumption offers a distraction. The tedium of work begets the drive to 
consume something illegitimate, and satisfaction or perhaps tedium, guilt 
or even moral disgust of watching porn returns the user to the safe legiti- 
macy of work once more. ‘The excessive productivity of the worker pro- 
duces the conditions, then, for the excessive consumption of digital porn. 

The contrast between the legitimate computer work conducted by the 
user and their temporary plunges into digital pornography endows porn 
consumption with a productive utility. Pornography’s very status as the 
consummately wasteful and liberating activity sees it function usefully 
within the context of 24/7 digital work. Porn consumption folds its 
moments of ostensible unproductivity back into the valorising cycles of 
the attention economy, sustaining the worker and keeping them always, 
whether working or playing, focused on a screen. The accelerated and 
staccato temporal regulation of sexual desire through digital pornography 
therefore functions to usefully interpolate porn consumption into the 
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excessive temporality of work. Digital pornography is part of the estab- 
lishment of the digital device as the location for work, play, rest and 
rebellion: as the best and only place to put one’s time. The excessiveness 
of porn consumption becomes a function and part of the experience of 
24/7 postindustrial labour culture. It becomes an expression and a means 
of sustaining the excess of post-Fordist labour. Porn consumption can 
constitute a rejuvenating burst of titillating unproductiveness which 
returns the user, refreshed, to their work. Where masturbation has sig- 
nalled man’s lack of ‘dominion’ over himself (Laqueur 2003, p. 374), 
digital porn consumption, though this chapter has set out the common 
perception that it destabilises the working day, is productively integrated 
within it. Voros describes the ‘core of the pornographic thrill [a]s the loss 
of control over our bodies through the act of watching and listening to 
mediated representations of other bodies losing control’ (Voros 2014, 
p. 245). In the context of digital labour, pornography’s very promise of 
loss of control constitutes its usefulness at regulating the worker. 

Porn consumption becomes a potential tool of self-management. The 
diffuse and unregimented patterns of twenty-first-century computer 
work, also often conducted from the worker’s home, afford and burden 
the individual with the responsibility of managing their own productiv- 
ity. Achieving work objectives, staying motivated, taking breaks and so 
on are dependent on the individual's will. As Manuel Castells states in 
This Rise of the Network Society, the move away from the ‘linear, chrono- 
logical manner of mass production’ means that ‘[t]ime is managed as a 
resource, with working time ‘measured in terms of each worker's [...] 
differential capacity to manage time’ (2010, pp. 468-473). Where the 
independence of the freelance, postindustrial computer worker signals an 
end to the direct disciplining of the worker, the regulation of their pro- 
ductivity through online porn consumption typifies the ‘free-floating 
control’ (Deleuze 1992, p. 3) which characterises contemporary labour. 
Pornography constitutes a powerful way in which the worker can regulate 
themselves through autonomous, pleasurable activities, knitting porn 
consumption into the eternal working day in a way that usefully distracts, 
sustains and returns them, always, to the productive screen. 

In Eros and Civilization in relation to ‘the late stage of industrial civili- 
zation, when the growth of productivity threatens to overflow the limits 
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set by repressive domination, Marcuse considers the ‘distribution [of 
pleasure] in small separated doses’ as inherently bound to the needs of 
capital, describing it as a ‘technique of mass manipulation developed by 
an entertainment industry which directly controls leisure time’ (1974, 
p. 48). Similarly, the rapid, piecemeal nature of digital porn consumption 
productively interpolates the activity into the temporal imperatives of 
24/7 computer work. Digital porn’s culture of rapid and obsolescent 
watching reduces the gap between the consumptive act of orgasm and the 
subsequent reaccumulation of desire and attention. Capital desires ulti- 
mately, as economist Jason Smith describes in his exploration of Marx’s 
Grundrisse, to function ‘without circulation time,’ at an infinite velocity, 
such that the passage from one moment in the circulation of capital to the next 
would take place at the ‘speed of thought,’ ‘an ideal time without time—in 
the blinding flash of an instant without duration, a cycle contracting into 
a point (Smith 2009, p. 11). Anne Helmond, Carolin Gerlitz and Esther 
Weltevrede similarly describe in their article “The Politics of Real-Time, 
the ‘fabricated temporal condition [...] to which web users have to 
respond, where ‘the processing of information [...] is organized at such 
speed that it allows for [...] the elimination of a perceptible delay between 
the request, processing and presentation of information’ (Weltevrede 
et al. 2014, p. 143). In the same way, porn consumption is conceptual- 
ised as an activity to be done rapidly and returned to frequently, in short 
bursts of anti-productivity that restores the worker quickly to their work. 
Digital pornography’s accelerated temporality of looking absorbs imme- 
diately the viewer's sexual affective attention as soon as it arises, before 
returning the viewer to their work, and beginning the productive cycle 
over again. This productive cycle, attempting to ‘contract into a point’ of 
no delay in value production at all, finds a particularly fitting corollary in 
sexual desire, with its see-saws of libidinal focus and disengagement, 
intense gratification and unfulfillability. Digital pornography’s pattern of 
sudden affective investment and disinvestment maps usefully on to the 
relentless temporality of postindustrial work, the user consuming por- 
nography in order to work, the work producing the necessity of escape 
and the escape always producing the need for work once more. 
Pornographic excess can function not only to accelerate the temporal- 
ity of porn consumption but to draw it out in a way that, while not 
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productive in relation to work proper, ensures users’ prolonged produc- 
tive contact with digital interfaces. Pornographic excess can produce not 
only the intensification of the porn consumer's time but an expansion of 
it. The search itself, the process of almost arriving, can become the objec- 
tive in a way that impels the viewer to look for longer. As Zygmunt 
Bauman states, when consumptive browsing derives its value from being 
‘a premonitory signal of a higher value to come [...] “fulfilment” in that 
life is tantamount to the loss of meaning’ (2000, p. 157). The pleasure of 
the meandering browse itself and the promise of exigent satisfaction 
achieve a lucrative tension between prolonging the gaze and the eventual 
‘consumption of orgasm. Porn theorist Patrick Keilty describes porn 
streaming sites, for example, as ‘space[s] of dwelling, wandering, brows- 
ing, meandering [...] idle distraction, and time squandering’ (2014, 
pp. 339-40). Computational and art theorist Zabet Patterson talks too of 
the frustrated need to find ‘the nearly perfect image’ when browsing 
online pornography (2004, p. 110). The slippery ambiguity of desire itself 
means attempts to fix it securely and efficiently to particular image com- 
modities are often inadequate so that the experience of watching may be 
not one of efficient, immediate orgasm but of a steady, frustrated distanc- 
ing from fulfilment that prolongs watching. The aforementioned empti- 
ness pornographic excess can produce, its affective intensity typifying 
what Berardi calls the link between ‘permanent electrocution [electronic 
excitation]’ and ‘atrophy of emotional response’ (2009, p. 2), means the 
user can become embroiled in longer, frustrated searches. 

Just as there is no end to work, so the rejuvenating moments of leisure 
that sustain this constant productivity can tend towards the infinite. Just 
as the digital worker ‘work[s] beyond utility, so they can ‘consum[e] 
beyond utility’ (Lamarche 2007, p. 66), pornography’s specific generic 
positing of a surfeit of the legitimate relation of the porn film commodity 
to a finite, measurable need to orgasm lending itself to a transgressive 
excess of consumption which overflows pornography’s useful antinomy 
to economically productive computer work. As the earlier exploration of 
porn addiction and problematic consumption at work suggests, online 
porn consumption can expand beyond the ‘appropriate’ time the user 
intended. ‘The endless content, and the foregrounded promise of some- 
thing more completely fulfilling always elsewhere, draws the viewer into 
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committing more time to watching. In his Facebook video series on 
Internet porn addiction, actor Terry Crews asserts pornography’s capacity 
to suck the viewer into an unintended temporal ‘black hole, which is 
reminiscent of notions of the ‘scroll hole’ and ‘binge watch’ where an 
excessive amount of time is given over to the digital interface. Crews 
describes his experience of ‘day turn[ing] into night, and youre still 
watching porn’ (Ledbetter 2016), signalling a loss of a sense of time and 
concomitant interest in and awareness of concerns such as work. 

However, this indefinite prolonging of viewers’ foray into the ostensi- 
bly anti-productive world of digital porn, though it signals a failure of 
self-management and efficiency, does not constitute an unproductive act. 
The longer the viewer watches porn, the more they maximise the produc- 
tive exchange with digital interfaces, what Beller calls the ‘sensuo- 
perceptual contact’ with the screen (Beller 2006, p. 6). Pornography 
functions precisely in this way, not only to accelerate time but to absorb 
more of it. Porn sites typify what Pasquinelli describes as digital networks’ 
status as ‘engines of time accumulation, where ‘[t]ime and desire are 
attracted and crystallised’ (2009, p. 7). There is a tension, then, within 
digital pornography’s productive functioning, between the desire to 
shorten and erase circulation time, and to maximise the viewer's engage- 
ment with digital interfaces. As this chapter has shown, looking at por- 
nography is itself productive so that its temporal expansion constitutes 
another way in which the user, though failing to undertake paid work, 
remains productive. Beller describes the development of the cinema as an 
institution as ‘aris[ing] out of a need for the intensification of the extrac- 
tion of value from human bodies beyond normal physical and spatial 
limits and beyond normal working hours’ (2006, p. 13). Similarly, the 
excess of postindustrial work, extending via the computer, beyond the 
workplace and working day proper, provides opportunities for extracting 
more value from users through their embeddedness in the visual system 
of digital pornography. 

The unfulfillability of sexual desire lends itself particularly to the expo- 
nential expansion of consumption. The Lacanian perpetuality of jouis- 
sance describes ‘an impossible demand for total fulfilment’ (Phillips 
2009). The vastness of digital pornographic content materialises this 
infinity of desire, capitalising both on the fact that the use-value of 
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‘evasive, capricious, and essentially non-referential’ (Bauman 2000, p. 74) 
images being ‘bought’ with the eye is one which can never finally be 
attained, and the dialectic of desire whose object is necessarily its own 
replenishment. Pornography capitalises on the endlessly replenishable 
nature of sexual desire, and the way in which the expansive, insatiability 
of desire—Jameson describes the way in which desire undoes itself, 
‘generat[ing] its own “other” and negation from within itself’ (Jameson 
et al. 1983, p. 3)—is tethered to the digital attention economy. Spending 
‘too much’ time looking at pornography no longer constitutes an exces- 
sive behaviour opposed to the productive world, but a way in which even 
this excess can be interpolated into productivity: the productivity of 
wasteful, aimless desire for its own sake when it is fed into digital inter- 
faces. Just as the rapid, hungriness of desire and the finitude of orgasm are 
monetised in the construction of an efficient computer worker, so the 
unfulfillable and insatiable nature of desire materialised in the endless 
pornographic possibilities of digital porn creates the conditions for fur- 
ther, economised searching. Even as such prolonged watching spills over 
and temporally transgresses its productive interpolation within work, it 
ensures the productivity of the viewer within the digital attention econ- 
omy. The excesses of digital pornography produce a paradoxical tempo- 
rality of porn consumption, then, with viewing at once accelerated and 
lengthened. Both temporalities ensure the productivity of the 
viewer-labourer. 

Digital pornography therefore epitomises the expansion of productiv- 
ity through the eye. In its profound historical cultural and economic sta- 
tus as unproductive, it epitomises too postindustrial capitalism’s 
valorisation of aspects of human life and time which were previously 
treated as outside the productive sphere. Pornographic excess, that con- 
summate symbol of the anti-productive body, is central to the fitting of 
porn consumption to the rhythms of surplus work, its excesses becoming 
structured and attaining specific functions in relation to the temporal 
imperatives of digital productivity. Digital pornographic excesses func- 
tion to drive the libidinal eye, itself an excessive affect, an endless, unful- 
fillable need and intensity, operating within a surplus of labour time. Just 
as surplus value is created through the exponential extension of the 
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working day, so the excesses of pornography function to maximise the 
viewer's productivity. 

This chapter shows that digital pornography is not only conceptually 
linked to productivity through its centrality to the affective attention 
economy. The productivity of looking at pornography sees this major 
aspect of digital culture exhibit the characteristics of work. Berardi 
describes, for example, the alienation of the worker as a result of unend- 
ing, computerised work and attention: “Nerves become tense with con- 
stant effort while their eyes are strained in the fixed contemplation of a 
screen [...] Not silence but uninterrupted noise [...] a cognitive space 
overloaded with nervous incentives to act: this is the alienation of our 
times (2009, pp. 105, 108). The constructed urgency of digital porn 
viewing, and the overt devaluation of pornographic content itself through 
a foregrounded obsolescence, produces the blank over-stimulation 
Berardi describes. Looking at pornography therefore produces the alien- 
ation of voyeuristic desire. Just as Beller describes the alienation of the 
viewer in terms of the economic ‘captur[ing]’ of vision ‘to produce worlds 
that confront spectators as something hostile and alien’ (2006, p. 8), so 
the frantic temporality and devaluation that characterises digital pornog- 
raphy produces a sexual culture which is ultimately oppositional to the 
viewers who labour in its creation. Pornography’s construction of its own 
obsolescence and its fitting of the temporalities of human desire to the 
accelerated temporality of ‘cyber-time’ is, as Bueno describes, ‘a form of 
violence’ (2017, p. 98) that produces a hostile digital porn culture that 
alienates the labouring viewer. 

The conceptualisation of looking at digital pornography as a vital 
form of contemporary labour therefore derives not only from its central- 
ity to digital forms of accumulation, then, but from the ways in which it 
can feel like labour and, relatedly, the way in which the potentially unful- 
filling and hollow quality of porn consumption constitutes the alien- 
ation of the viewer from their own desire. The temporal regulation of 
contemporary porn consumption according to imperatives of digital 
attentional productivity renders the experience variously unfulfilling, 
boring and effortful. Digital pornography becomes part of what Bogard 
describes in The Simulation of Surveillance: Hypercontrol in Telematic 
Societies: ‘In cyborg societies, even play or fun [...] take on the features 
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of work’ (1996, p. 121). The temporal disciplining of the viewer, and 
their interpolation into the broader rhythms of constant, computer- 
related work, demonstrates pornography’s vital role in inserting desire 
and sexual experiences into the expansion of postindustrial capitalism 
into the realms of vision, pleasure and unproductive time. 
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Sexual Datafication 


Digital Pornography and the 
Information Economy 


The economic value of attention considered in the previous chapter is 
bound up with the massive economic significance of information to digi- 
tal economies, the feeding of one’s time and affect into digital porn inter- 
faces now essential to the generating, extracting and selling of information 
about libidinal digital users. Where the attentional, aroused gaze is under- 
stood in Chap. 2 as a mode of labour, this chapter explores the product of 
that labour: information. Looking at digital pornography is inevitably 
interpolated in the productivity of information, the information econ- 
omy (Porat 1977, p. 28) a central node of digital capitalism. Information 
has become crucial to the management of production processes and an 
essential commodity in the postindustrial age, Matteo Pasquinelli refer- 
ring to the ‘industrial revolution of data (2014, p. 15) of late capitalism. 
Manuel Castells also describes a new economy where ‘the products of 
new information technology industries are information-processing 
devices or information processing itself [...] [which] act upon all domains 


of human activity (2010, p. 78). A vital aspect of the productivity of 
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digital porn consumption is the generation of data through attention, 
this chapter exploring how digital pornography typifies what Claudio 
Bueno describes as ‘the productive function of the attention economy 
[...] to transform desire into a source of valorization information [...] 
and to feed this information back into the productive sphere in order to 
generate profit (2017, p. 117). 

Digital pornography heralds the insertion of sexuality into the infor- 
mation economy. To give one’s attention to digital pornographic inter- 
faces is to generate lucrative information about one’s sexuality, proclivities 
and spectatorial habits, dataveillance (Esposti 2014) operating through 
porn watching as through any other engagement with digital technolo- 
gies. [his chapter creates the term sexual datafication to describe the eco- 
nomically motivated transfiguring of sexual desires into data that takes 
place through digital pornographic interfaces. ‘This process of sexual data- 
fication is crucial to forging the productivity of lascivious looking and, 
like the accelerated temporality and constructed obsolescence of digital 
pornography considered in the previous chapter, significantly forms digi- 
tal porn culture in relation to imperatives of digital productivity. 

Against the excesses of digital pornography explored in Chap. 2, then, 
visual, structural and linguistic order constitute a defining and ostensibly 
paradoxical feature of digital pornography. It is through a logic of codifi- 
cation and knowability that viewers’ desires can be converted into lucra- 
tive data as they are fed into digital interfaces. This function of 
transforming sexual desire into data is immediately visible in the virtual 
architecture and language of porn sites. Hypercategorisation is one of the 
most prominent features of digital pornography. The ‘Categories’ page, 
for example, is an abiding element of most free and premium porn sites 
spanning heterosexual, ‘lesbian’ and male gay content, with drop-down 
menus and prominent tabs foregrounding an underlying rationale of 
ordering pornographic content in a way that enables the datafication of 
desire. Proliferating taxonomies detailing body types, sexual numbers, 
how and which fluids are expelled and so on constitute a paradoxically 
strict organisation of pornographic themes and images of excess. Male 
orgasm, for example, comes to be understood in digital pornography in 
terms of various categories: Facial, Cumshot, Creampie, Bukkake, Cum 
on Ass, Cum on Pussy, Cum on Tits, Cum Swap, Swallow and so on 
(CumLouder n.d.). Heterosexual interaction is understood and 
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organised into prominent categories including anal, lesbian, bondage, 
bukkake, double penetration, gang bang and rough (Redtube n.d.). 

Conjuring excess through and as order is common, with websites fre- 
quently emphasising their status as databases as a simultaneous index of 
excessive volume and a promise of the possibility of navigating it. 
Pornhub.com proudly describes itself as a ‘database of 85,000 films,’ for 
example (There’s a Lot More to Pornhub Than You Think n.d.). KinkyDB. 
com defines itself as a “Free Porn Database and Search Engine!, Over 8.5 
Million Free Porn Videos Indexed and Ready to be Watched!’ (KinkyDB 
n.d.). Mofos.com similarly advertises itself as a “Quick Navigation Porn 
Directory’ (Mofos n.d.). The tessellated rows of thumbnails which domi- 
nate porn sites similarly foreground their status as fundamentally organ- 
ised and ordered material as this layout simultaneously showcases images 
of excess. This explicit structuring of digital pornography becomes a fore- 
grounded aspect of its attraction as both a sign of and a navigational 
solution to the magnitude of online pornographic material. Pornography’s 
development online has seen the database become central to its identity, 
bearing out Lev Manovich’s assertion that the database is the ‘symbolic 
form of the computer age, a new way to structure our experience of our- 
selves and of the world’ (2001, p. 194). 

The connection between a specifically computerised logic of organisa- 
tion and the centrality of order to digital pornography has been noted, 
first by art and media theorist Zabet Patterson in 2004 who described 
online porn as ‘offer[ing] a new ordering of sex [...] scripted through a 
particular logic of networked computer technology (2004, pp. 105-8), 
and later by porn theorist Sarah Schaschek who describes the ‘eroticize[d] 
taxonomic systemization’ of specifically digital pornography and asserts 
that standardisation is ‘at the heart of pornography’s pleasure system’ 
(2014, pp. 28, 61). Bodies of Work understands this prevalence of order as 
deriving specifically from the becoming productive of the digital porn 
user in the information economy. These linguistic and visuo-architectural 
aspects of pornographic order are both the symbolic representation of 
and the literal basis through which desire can be transformed into infor- 
mation. By fostering a proliferation of categories to describe and define 
sex and by constructing porn consumption in terms of an engagement 
with nameable categories, digital pornography formulates arousal in 
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informational terms, tethering desire to the nameable and knowable. The 
shifting, opaque and potentially indefinable nature of sexual desire can 
become recordable data. As David Murakami Wood concludes in his 
contemporising of the Foucauldian notion of surveillance, ‘[t]hings 
ha[ve] to be intelligible to be manageable and manageable to be produc- 
tive (2007, p. 247). Arvidsson and Colleoni similarly describe the need 
for the affect and attention that is fed into digital interfaces to be quanti- 
fied, describing the ‘emerging metrics [...] [of] some kind of quantifiable 
estimate of affective engagements (2012, p. 144). Pornographic order 
heralds the economic imperative to refigure desire into commodifiable 
data. Viewers’ libidinal engagement with the language, visuality and 
technicity of the pornographic database therefore demonstrates digital 
pornography’s economised transfiguring of sexual desires into data: that 
is, the principle of pornographic order produces the conditions for the 
datafication of sexual desire, and therefore the extraction of surplus value 
from porn consumers. By making an engagement with categories such a 
central part of looking at digital pornography, capital can precisely ‘map 
the movements of desire/thought’ (Phillips 2009, p. 201). Through digi- 
tal pornography, sexuality attains what Lazzarato describes as the ‘statisti- 
cal existence’ of twenty-first-century Deleuzean ‘dividuals’ (2014, pp. 26, 
37), the informational iteration of an individual that has developed in 
tandem with digital technologies. Digital technologies have seen the reg- 
ulatory surveillance of the human subject become focused on this status 
of the subject as data. In his dissection of the Foucauldian panopticon, 
sociologist and games theorist Bart Simon describes the contemporary 
individual as being ‘doubled as code, as information [...] such that the 
reference of the panoptic gaze is no longer the body but its double, and 
indeed this is no longer a matter of looking but rather one of data analy- 
sis (Simon 2005, p. 15). Digital pornography provides a powerful way in 
which capitalism can valorise the sexual body through datafication, this 
prominent aspect of digital culture becoming the principle mode of capi- 
talism’s informational control over the sexual body in a digital economy. 

Where sexual desire as an unnameable, ephemeral and unknowably 
subjective immateriality—in Profanations philosopher Giorgio Agamben 
states, for example, ‘[w]e are unable to put our desires into language 
because we have imagined them [...] To communicate the imagined 
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desires and the desired images [...] is a difficult task’ (2007, p. 53)— 
sexual datafication seeks to eradicate this ambiguity, constructing ordered 
parameters within which desire can be thoroughly known. The wild, 
untethered sexual excesses with which pornography is historically aligned 
become in a digital context absolutely definable and controlled. The 
voluptuous affect of sexual desire and the specifically transgressive excess 
of pornography come to be understood in a digital context as inherently 
experienced through engagement with tables, labels and tags. ‘The funda- 
mental nature of excess, that it transcends the knowable and nameable, is 
reformulated in digital pornography then, pornographic excess shifting 
from what Ruth Stein defines as ‘the uncategorisable [...] that which 
exceeds any regular frame imposed on it’ (Stein 2012, pp. 46, 48) to one 
defined precisely by its definability. 

Digital porn consumers therefore learn to and are encouraged to artic- 
ulate their desire, sexuality and arousal in informational terms. Arousal 
and sex are constructed as things which can be best articulated in terms 
of certainty. The objectification of sexual affect into categories is under- 
stood as the basis of providing users with complete and definitive sexual 
fulfilment. The foregrounded knowability and searchability of digital and 
digitised pornography attains a pragmatic libidinal charge. The visuality 
of the pornographic database produces a pleasurable tension between the 
transgressive excess of endless splayed and ejaculating bodies, and the 
capacity to bend this unruly chaos to effective, purposeful consumption. 
The ability to anchor the unwieldy ambiguity of desire to searchable 
terms, to match any passing libidinal thought to ever greater specificities 
of pornographic content, associates looking at pornography with defini- 
tive sexual fulfilment. Hypercategorisation binds desire to well-established 
keywords and articulatable concepts which produce a sense that arousal 
and gratification have been categorically delivered. The foregrounding of 
order and informationalisation therefore functions as an ostensible ser- 
vice to the user, as the basis of its promise of complete, computerised 
fulfilment. Patrick Keilty describes the ease with which porn viewers can 
find the ‘right’ scene as ‘minimiz[ing] frustration and maximiz|ing] satis- 
faction and efficiency’ (Keilty 2014, p. 339). Pornhub’s Vice President 
Corey Price similarly reassures a user who asks in an online interview 
whether ‘it'll somehow scare people when they explicitly see what types 
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of data you collect?’, “We don’t think so—the data we collect is necessary 
for the user experience on Pornhub’ (Ihe Next Web 2018, my emphasis). 
Pornhub Insights, the statistics-gathering branch of the conglomerate 
MindGeek’s extensive network of free sites called the Pornhub Network, 
demonstrates the celebratory attitude towards pornography’s process of 
sexual datafication. Pornhub Insights describes itself as ‘research and 
analysis directly from the Pornhub team. We've compiled data from bil- 
lions of hits, all to explore the intricacies of online porn viewership’ 
(Pornhub Insights n.d.). The site constructs itself rhetorically, in a similar 
manner to wearable health devices, as a guarantor of somatic and psycho- 
logical knowledge and as the most important way in which sexuality can 
be understood. Pornhub Insights declares, then, 


If you ever wondered what the rest of the country was into, we've got the 
answer! It may, or may not turn out that your search terms are popular ones 
[...] if you read on, you may discover youre into some really kinky stuff! 
(What Do People in the US Search for in Pornhub and How Long Do 
They Last in Each Visit 2014) 


Understanding one’s desire in terms of statistical totalities and decipher- 
ing the meaning of one’s tastes and sexual thoughts within numerical 
quantifications is proffered as allowing a deeper understanding of one’s 
sexual self. As Wendy Chun states of the digital information economy 
‘each individual must “know thyself” and others: he or she is constantly 
driven to make connections and to relate his or her actions to the totality’ 
(2006, p. 75). Shameful desires may be validated through a reassuring 
informational belonging or a pleasing sense of uniqueness asserted 
through one’s lack of adherence to popular tastes. 

The site makes explicit its need for viewers to conceptualise their desire 
in categorisable terms. In one post, for example, Pornhub Insights tells 
viewers, ‘If you see someone wearing glasses during the day and were 
turned on, why not continue the fantasy the next time you visit Pornhub?’ 
They then establish the category of ‘glasses porn’ to which the viewer can 
attach such desirous thoughts and offer further subcategories: ‘nerdy girl 
glasses, ‘sexy girl glasses,’ ‘glasses pov,’ ‘ebony glasses,’ ‘emo glasses’ and so 
on (Looking into Glasses Porn 2016), into which the user can interpolate 
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their sexual affect more specifically. Viewers are clearly encouraged to 
conceptualise and shape their sexual feelings and identities in ways that 
render them conducive to datafication, a process of sexual datafication 
which is understood as catering more effectively to the demands of desire. 
The company’s dataveillance and the concomitant informationalisation 
of sex and desire that is necessary in order that data can be extracted from 
users’ desire is conceptualised as beneficial to the user’s understanding of 
their own sexuality and as a necessary part of delivering ‘maximum’ sexual 
satisfaction to consumers. 

Engaging with pornographic order requires that users regulate them- 
selves to become informational, the rationality required of the informa- 
tion economy produced through viewers’ own willing datafication of 
their desires. Through navigating menus, learning common tags and cat- 
egories for keyword searches, and engaging perpetually with the over- 
arching rhetoric and visuality of hypercategorisation, viewers voluntarily 
and invisibly make their desire contiguous with datafication. As political 
theorist Jodi Dean asserts in her work Publicitys Secret: How Technoculture 
Capitalizes on Democracy, ‘people experience themselves as information- 
alized, their secrets already compiled in databases [...] we are the content 
of databases, when our numericized and digitalized identities provide the 
content that circulates’ (2002, pp. 1, 13). In desiring, searching, orgas- 
ming and so on, viewers actively and happily reformulate their desire 
within the ordered architecture of pornographic databases. ‘This self- 
disciplining of desire into informational terms demonstrates precisely 
William Bogard’s definition of postindustrial economic functioning: “The 
radical collapse of disciplined (normalized, surveilled) production [i]s a 
dialectic of control [where] [...] in the cyborg workplace, production is 
control, and control zs production, and both are information’ (Bogard 
1996, p. 101). The productivity of looking at porn derives from the activ- 
ity’s generating of information—that viewers refigure their desires as data 
demonstrates again that Deleuzean, free-floating, reflexive regulation 
which operates in forms of pleasurable digital productivity. 

This converting of desire into data is vital to the digital economy. In his 
exploration of the work of the Marxist autonomist Romano Alquati, 
Matteo Pasquinelli describes how information about the production pro- 
cess is more valuable to capital than any tangible commodities produced 
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(2014, p. 7). He describes workers’ production of information about the 
production process itself as a ‘numerical interface between the domain of 
labour and capital’ (Pasquinelli 2014, p. 7) which allows a company to 
better understand and regulate its own mechanisms of production, as 
well as aligning them more closely with consumer wants. David Harvey 
relatedly describes the ability ‘to guide decisions in the global market- 
place’ as revolving around the ability to ‘accumulate, store, transfer, anal- 
yse, and use massive databases’ (2005, p. 3). Porn sites constitute such a 
‘numerical interface’ between capital and the labouring viewer, with the 
act of looking producing lucrative information about users viewing prac- 
tices. Pornhub Insights features entries each week, for example, which 
attempt to trace emerging trends in porn consumption across the Pornhub 
Network and its multitudinous afhliated sites. Graphs, pie charts and lists 
of statistics chart the impact of seasonal changes on porn consumption 
habits, the influence of major political and environmental events on key- 
word searches, and the different sexual themes, positions, clothes hair 
colours etc. favoured by viewers in different countries. 

Such information is valuable first to the porn industry itself. Sexual 
datafication allows for a faster feedback loop between consumption and 
production so that pornographic films can be more exactly fitted to con- 
sumer interests. As opposed to the mute relationship between producer 
and consumer in the Fordist economy, digital dataveillance allows for 
what Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri describe as a ‘continual interac- 
tivity or rapid communication between production and consumption’ 
(2000, p. 290). Mark Poster similarly describes the informational links 
between gathering knowledge about consumers and production pro- 
cesses: ‘One [...] database generates another database (consumer infor- 
mation) which generates another database (demand information) which 
feeds the production process [...] the commodification of information 
creat[ing] its own system of expanded reproduction’ (Poster 1990, p. 75). 
The utility of information to the production process explains the huge 
economic significance of free porn sites, which are generally understood 
as having damaged the porn film industry through their apparent side- 
stepping of monetary exchange and commodification. While the free 
porn sites which have come to dominate contemporary porn culture and 
economics may appear to eschew the economic functioning of premium 
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sites, they are central to this cycle of information. Free sites such as those 
of the Pornhub Network, in their function as huge aggregators of libidi- 
nal attention and affect, are vital to the gathering of spectatorial informa- 
tion. Networks of ownership and afhliations connect free sites to 
production companies so that data gathered about digital porn users can 
be transformed into lucrative informational commodities and sold to 
porn production companies or simply circulated within the same massive 
conglomerate. MindGeek, for example, owns major free, streaming plat- 
forms such as Pornhub, RedTube and YouPorn as well as major content 
providers such as Wicked, Brazzers, Digital Playground, Reality Kings 
and Twistys. The free sites function to gather and funnel useful informa- 
tion to the production companies whose products can then be advertised 
on those same free sites. Digital management theorists Chrysanthos 
Dellarocas, Zsolt Katona and William Rand point out in their article 
‘Media, Aggregators and the Link Economy’ that ‘[a]ggregators are ben- 
eficial to content sites only to the extent that their presence attracts suf- 
ficient additional visitors to the content ecosystem to offset the advertising 
revenue they appropriate from content creators’ (2010, p. 4). However, 
when the free and content sites are owned by the same conglomerate as 
with MindGeek, the traffic the aggregator site loses when visitors travel 
to alinked content site is not lost at all. Free sites do not function to ‘steal 
anchor traffic from every incumbent content node’ (Dellarocas et al. 
2010, p. 22). Instead, they direct the traffic to sites owned by the same 
company, generating network value for both the free and pay sites as they 
gather crucial information for the production companies. 

The data MindGeek gathers is used to improve its own film produc- 
tion processes, tailoring filmic products more precisely to user wants. 
One of the conglomerate’s most lucrative outputs is X-rated parodies of 
superhero film franchises, the production of which is intimately bound 
up with the information it gathers through its free sites. Pornhub Insights 
precisely charts the search terms users employ in relation to a wide range 
of comic book and superhero films. It then publicises this data to demon- 
strate the cultural significance of the films to digital users, asserting with 
numerous graphs and pie charts, for example, that searches related to 
David Ayer's Suicide Squad rose by 1072% (Super Hero Parody Searches 
2016), with searches related to specific characters such as Harley Quinn 
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greater than the popularity charted in relation to various other superhero 
characters such as Batman, Captain America and Spider-Man. The 
MindGeek-owned production company Wicked then produces Suicide 
Squad XXX: An Axel Braun Parody in the same year, along with others 
such as This Aint Game of Thrones, Deadpool XXX, Avengers 2 and Justice 
League: It's Time to Come Together. The production of these films is clearly 
closely related to the information gathered on users’ preferences, with 
Wicked using Pornhub’s informational ‘insights’ to shape the films they 
produce. Pornhub Insights generates further interest in the products by 
publicising the data on superhero-related pornography, constructing and 
encouraging a libidinal association between porn and superhero film 
consumption. 

The presentation of the statistics as an unbiased display of numerical 
facts masks the manipulation of users’ sense of the cultural significance 
and popularity of certain porn trends. Rather than giving the actual 
numbers of viewers who searched for Suicide Squad-related pornography, 
for example, Pornhub Insights describes user searches in terms of a per- 
centage increase. This way of describing viewing patterns creates the 
impression that huge numbers of people are searching for the same thing 
and encourages the viewer to align their own libidinal watching and 
thinking with a new, constructed category that has been made to look 
highly popular. Informationalisation therefore establishes particular types 
of pornography as normative and culturally entrenched. Viewers are 
also primed to purchase films and memberships from Wicked, as clips 
from the big-budget parody films are circulated on MindGeek’s free sites. 
Gathering information on porn consumption therefore allows the porn 
industry to better understand itself and to finesse its production process. 

This generating of information which is fed back into the cycle of 
filmic production demonstrates what Pasquinelli describes as the value of 
the numerical interface between capital and worker to ‘give form to the 
product, but also [...] to the machinic apparatus itself’ (2014, pp. 6, 15). 
Where the numerical interface is the pornographic database, the infor- 
mation it generates ‘gives form’ to filmic content itself and to the ‘machinic 
apparatus that consists not only of the porn industry but of the media 
and entertainment industries more broadly. As the close connection 
between cinema and _ pornography seen in the _ previous 
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example demonstrates, the information gathered about porn consump- 
tion can be lucratively interpolated into other circuits of information 
circulation. Pornhub Insights showcases the relationship established 
between porn consumption and broader ecosystems of media and enter- 
tainment industries, as well as other forms of consumerism. Pornhub 
Insights finds, for example, that ‘immediately after the Season 2 premiere 
[of Fleabag], searches across the conglomerate’s free and pay sites for “reli- 
gious increased by 162%, “nun” by 145% and “priest” by 103%’ (Fleabag 
Religious Searches 2019). It states that there was a 2187% increase in 
Spice Girl-related searches after Mel B revealed she had slept with Geri 
Halliwell in an interview ahead of their 2019 reunion tour (Mel B & 
Geri Halliwell 2019). It reports that searches related to the video game 
Fortnite have reached 151,000 a day (2019 Game Update 2019). ‘This 
foregrounding of spectatorial information functions to libidinise a range 
of other activities, relating sexual affect to music, television and video 
games. Pornhub Insights also establishes a relationship between porn 
consumption and other types of (online) consumption. ‘The site reports, 
for example, on the evolution of a ‘sneaker fetish’ (Sneaker Fetish 2018), 
cross referencing their data on sneaker-related porn searches with a range 
of data collected on the online consumer habits of gay male users. As the 
site explicitly states, ‘[o]ur anonymized statistics [...] from Google 
Analytics [...] also reports advertising related data like what types of 
products visitors may be “in-market” for, based on their recent search 
history (outside Pornhub)’ (Sneaker Fetish 2018). It is found that a pur- 
ported sneaker fetish is most relevant to gay men in the 18—24 and 35-44 
age brackets in the cities Warsaw, Berlin, Prague and Paris. Nike is found 
to be the most popular product, with various other brands such as Kanye 
West's Yeezys listed in order of popularity, Pornhub Insights concluding 
that “Pornhub’s sneaker searching visitors are most likely to be actively 
shopping for Shoes, Boots and Athletic-wear’ (Sneaker Fetish 2018). ‘The 
statistical post provided on Pornhub Insights, with various graphs and pie 
charts detailing tens of sneaker fetish subcategories and related brands of 
trainers, also contains links to articles attempting to establish the cultural 
significance of the data. Canadian e-commerce and clothes retailer, 
SSENSE insists in their linked article, for example, 
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Not many of us masturbate on our shoes or phones, but most of us touch 
them and keep them close on a daily basis [...] Yes, people jack off in, on, 
and around sneakers. It’s a thing. Data from Pornhub show sneakers com- 
ing in at number 993 in overall searches on the site. That might seem low, 
but [...] This means that people search for sneakers thousands of times a 
day. Of all apparel-related porn searches, items related to feet such as boots, 
socks, and, of course, sneakers occupy 20% of the top twenty list on 


Pornhub. (Triple S to XXX: The Data of Desire n.d.) 


The foregrounded informationalisation of desire therefore aims to create 
a chartable proclivity and encourages digital users to consider their con- 
sumption of visual media, video games, music, fashion and so on within 
a pornographic context. What digital theorist Wilton S. Wright calls 
‘spillover’ (2012) in data gathering between different types of consump- 
tion and entertainment sees digital pornography’s incitement of sexual 
affect interpolated into other types of consumption. As Wright describes, 
these overlaps in data gathering ‘further infuse their companies and prod- 
ucts with users’ lives’ (2012) so that, in this case, pornography can be 
thoroughly integrated into the culture and economy of big data. Pornhub’s 
information which establishes connections between libidinal affect online 
and a wide range of other consumptive activities is circulated to film- 
makers, video game designers, retailers and news and entertainment out- 
lets, providing companies with information that allows for targeted 
advertising and an ever-deepening knowledge of how the sexual desires of 
digital users can galvanise and be integrated into broader consumptive 
currents of lucrative dataveillance. 


Sexual Datafication and Heteronormativity 


Without enforcement or centralised control, porn viewers render them- 
selves into lucrative data. The sexual datafication enacted across digital 
porn interfaces therefore establishes digital pornography as a significant 
contemporary mode of biopower over the sexual body, an exemplifica- 
tion of contemporary capitalism's soft control through digital technolo- 
gies. The second part of this chapter considers the impact of sexual 
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datafication on the development of digital porn culture. In particular, it 
demonstrates the link between the informational productivity of digital 
porn consumption and the formation of a heteronormative digital porn 
culture. 

The pornographic database constitutes a prominent virtual architec- 
ture, its enclosures, lines and columns constituting an ordered space 
which allows for libidinal affect to be rendered into valuably chartable 
data. This ordering of digital space which is necessary for the conversion 
of desire into data renders the pornographic database a type of ‘deterrito- 
rialized factory’ (Pasquinelli 2014, p. 6) which Pasquinelli, Lazzarato and 
Deleuze explore as characteristic of postindustrial capitalism. On a con- 
tinuum with the historical, ideological dominance of heteronormativity, 
this highly ordered virtual space, while it ensures the informational pro- 
ductivity of the viewer, also produces a dominant digital porn culture of 
control and knowability. The linguistic and visuo-architectural rationale 
of order which defines digital pornography links it with the racialised and 
gendered history of bureaucratic control over bodies through institution- 
alised categorisation. An imperative of order undergirds the necessary 
datafication of the desirous gaze, with lists, categories and rows of labelled 
thumbnails foregrounding the requisite codification. Digital pornogra- 
phy’s processes of classification—of body shapes, race, social status, sexual 
behaviour, emotional responses and so on—see the pornographic data- 
base become a potent contemporary iteration of bureaucratised control. 
In Discipline and Punish, Foucault explores the fundamentally disciplin- 
ary objective in the drive to ‘analyse confused, massive or transient plu- 
ralities (1991, p. 143). Digital pornography’s foregrounded and stark 
categorisation establishes it as a disciplinary mechanism, with the lan- 
guage, visuality and virtual architecture of pornographic order constitut- 
ing powerful symbols of socio-sexual control. 

Most significantly, the economic imperative of pornographic order 
constructs desire, sexuality and bodies in fundamentally heteronormative 
terms. The digital drive, in Seb Franklin’s words ‘to render the world leg- 
ible, recordable, and knowable’ (2015, p. xx), comes to express in digital 
pornography a fundamental heteronormativity. As pornographic order 
functions to define every sexual act, body and desire, it eliminates what 
Judith Butler calls threatening ‘spectres of [...] incoherence’ (Butler 
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2006, p. 17) and establishes itself as a fundamentally heteronormative 
structure within which all sexual possibilities can be safely fitted, labelled 
and understood. Where heteronormativity is a system of bodily regula- 
tion and unproblematic intelligibility, so the order that defines digital 
pornography constitutes a necessarily heteronormative rationale. Digital 
pornography’s imperative to define and categorise sexual behaviours erad- 
icates sexual indeterminacy in a way that renders the pornographic data- 
base into a fundamentally heteronormative virtual and visual structure. 
By understanding desire and sex in terms of strict knowability and defin- 
ability, digital pornographic databases come to necessarily constitute a 
heteronormative virtual architecture. 

The codification of digital pornography locates it on a continuum with 
anthropological, sexological, psychoanalytic and medico-scientific drives 
to know and regulate subjects and to establish parameters of normativity 
and acceptability. The order of the pornographic database therefore inter- 
polates digital pornography into the history of bureaucratic control and 
power over marginalised peoples. In its rationale of sexual classification, 
as well as its specific ways of classifying non-heteronormative and andro- 
centric sexualities, digital pornography’s heteronormative drive to label 
and control types of sexual interaction and identity inevitably constructs 
women, non-white, non-heterosexual and differently abled people as 
exoticised or deviant others. The logic of imagistically capturing, label- 
ling and displaying sexual bodies embeds digital pornography in the 
interconnected histories of heteronormativity and patriarchy and their 
deeply culturally rooted constructions of normalcy and deviance. 


Virtual Architectures of Control 


The ostensible multiplicity suggested by digital pornography’s taxonomic 
rationale belies its role in defining and producing binaries of normalcy 
and deviance. Digital pornography’s bureaucratic imagistic collection of 
bodies is highly reminiscent of nineteenth-century codifications and 
recordings of immigrants, patients, prisoners and ‘natives,’ where those 
pictured and labelled are understood as aberrant and requiring inspection 
and categorisation. Digital pornography’s organisational imperative 
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therefore works in conjunction with historically established others such 
as women, ‘foreigners and homosexuals. Who is considered necessary to 
categorise, and the language used to do so, demonstrates the explicit het- 
eronormative basis on which pornographic content is ordered, as well as 
the fundamentally heteronormative drive to rationalise sex. On major 
heterosexual sites such as Reality Kings, Naughty America, Brazzers and 
Elegant Angel, for example, women are demonstrably the group deemed 
most in need of categorisation. Alongside the inevitable ‘Category’ sec- 
tion, free and pay sites homepages invariably feature a tab which catego- 
rises pornographic content in relation to specific female porn stars. On 
the heteronormative pay site Wicked, this section is entitled ‘Girls, the 
searchable rationale connected solely to women. ‘The site’s 120 categories 
of film refer entirely to the specificities of women’s bodies or acts they 
perform, with labels such as 


Ethnicity; Age Group (Mature, MILE, Teen); Hair Colour (Blonde, 
Brunette, Red); Body Type (Athletic, Average Body, Curvy, Petite, 
Voluptuous); Ass Type (Big Ass, Bubble Butt, Small Ass); Tits Type (Big 
Tits, Huge Tits, Natural Tits, Small Tits). (Categories n.d.) 


There are no categories that anatomise the male body. Vivid Entertainment 
and Digital Playground similarly only categorise the female body and 
provide lists of their female stars, with attendant images and personal 
information that list female performers’ weight, ethnicity, personality 
traits and so on. Male performers are absent from these lists. Sites such as 
Nubile Films and X-Art, which are defined as ‘female-friendly and are 
widely culturally associated with less aggressively patriarchal content, 
similarly only profile and label their female performers. Their categories 
display the same focus on the female body, with labels such as ‘Big 
Areolas,’ ‘Black,’ “Puffy Nipples,’ “Fair Skin’ and “Trimmed’ (Nubile Films 
n.d.) which, though they offer a slight diversification from the well- 
established categories of Big Tits, Milf, BBW and so on, continue to 
assert female bodies as knowable, capable of anatomisation, and as requir- 
ing physical and behavioural categorisation. As these categories from 
Nubile Films suggest, ethnicity is also folded into this disciplinary cate- 
gorisation of the female body. Vivid Entertainment proffers the categories 
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Asian, Ebony, Interracial and Latin (Vivid Entertainment n.d.). BangBros 
similarly tenders the categories White Girl, Asian, Ebony, Latina and 
Interracial (BangBros n.d.). Film titles also demonstrate the use of racial 
categorisation as the basis of misogynistic discrimination. Film titles such 
as ‘18 yo Bangkok slut, “Three Asian bimbos fucked on a bus’ and ‘Ebony 
slut with small tits getting fucked and facialized’ (xHamster categories 
n.d.-b), taken from the major free site xHamster, are highly representa- 
tive. Ihe types of bodies which it is deemed necessary to label reify the 
female and non-white body as both divergent and controllable, while the 
male body is implicitly established as the norm which does not require 
classification and which cannot be effectively understood through an 
anatomisation of physical features. The rationale of pornographic cate- 
gorisation concomitantly constructs the male, heterosexual subject as the 
right, whole and indivisible subject. The language of labelling in relation 
to women is consistently pejorative, particularly on the free sites which 
dominate contemporary porn culture. Women are labelled in film titles 
and tags as whores, bitches and sluts, with verbs like pound, drill, bang, 
stretch, deserve and beg ubiquitously deployed to describe sexual interac- 
tion. A patriarchal power division is clearly established through the fact 
and the type of labelling which constitute digital porn databases. 

The naming employed in relation to non-heterosexual and non- 
heteronormative sex acts and bodies similarly establishes performers in 
relation to their deviation from the constructed universal figure of the 
white, straight man. Trans performers are labelled as ‘shemales, ‘lady- 
boys and ‘tranny (XHamster n.d.; Redtube n.d.), with many free sites 
categorising scenes featuring trans people entirely separately from the rest 
of their content. XVideos explains, for example, that ‘[a]bout 1200 to 
2000 adult videos are uploaded each day (note that gay and shemale vid- 
eos are filtered from this page, but shown in their respective categories)’ 
(X Videos n.d.). Male gay content is similarly categorised separately from 
straight and lesbian content. Major free sites such as xHamster, XNXX, 
Porner Bros, VideoLovesYou, eporner, Big Tits.com, Spankwire as well as 
the many free sites within the Pornhub Network, all keep male gay con- 
tent entirely separate from the main body of their content, filtering out 
male same-sex scenes from the tens of thousands of other films the viewer 
can explore. Categorisation therefore establishes particular types of sexual 
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interaction and identity—male gay sex and trans sex most prominently— 
as too threateningly different for viewers to be allowed to stumble upon 
unsuspectingly during their search. 

Meanwhile, the absence of labels such as ‘gay, ‘queer’ and often even 
‘lesbian’ to describe female same-sex scenes works to resolve female 
homosexuality into a heteronormative framework. Terms such as ‘girl- 
girl’ (Sapphic Erotica n.d.) and ‘lesbea’ (Lesbea n.d.) replace terms such 
as gay or queer, labels with well-established political and cultural histories 
specifically opposed to heterosexuality. Where ‘Lesbian’ is employed as a 
category, it is placed alongside all the other heteronormative ways of cat- 
egorising women— big ass,’ ‘latina and ‘lesbian,’ for example (Digital 
Playground Categories n.d.)—so that female homosexuality is minimised 
and reduced to just another means of labelling women within the patri- 
archal nomenclature of the pornographic database. Porn site names like 
WhenGirlsPlay.com and WeLiveTogether.com depict lesbian sex as triv- 
ial play that arises inevitably and temporarily when women are flatmates 
and friends, rather than as a tangible sexual identity. Women having sex 
with each other is conceptualised as a marker of women’s general, diffuse 
sexual availability and arousal and simultaneously their absence of an 
asserted gay identity which could limit this innate, heteronormative sex- 
ual receptiveness. As the porn site Girls Way.com declares, ‘Every girl is a 
lesbian at heart’ (Girls Way n.d.), ensuring that the ‘lesbian’ term denotes 
not a specific, politicised female sexual identity, but a universal and unre- 
stricted sexualness. Visual elements of ordering on sites featuring same- 
sex female content, such as banners and thumbnails, work in conjunction 
with naming practices to dissolve female homosexuality as a tangible 
sexuality. Thumbnails therefore emphasise the use of spit, female ejacu- 
late and milk as substitutes for male cum, with female performers main- 
taining the same postures and behaviours of subservience to a penis, and 
adoration of ejaculate common to heterosexual content. Frequently, men 
are also in the scenes, the ‘lesbian’ label often giving way to the hetero- 
sexual ‘threesome’ category. When there is no penis in ‘lesbian’ scenes, 
penetration is customarily undertaken with dildos rather than fists, and 
in positions such as pile driving that understand female sexuality through 
a male visual economy of hypervisibility. Through the visual and linguis- 
tic structuring and naming of content, female homosexuality is therefore 
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established as a heteronormative, androcentric proclivity. Female homo- 
sexuality is included and normalised within pornographic databases on 
the grounds of its thorough assimilation into patriarchal heteronormativ- 
ity. Ihe categorisation vital to digital pornography’s sexual datafication 
therefore constructs the borders of the normative through choices of 
inclusion, sequestering and labelling, the database subsuming and nor- 
malising or casting out and exoticising those sexualities and bodies 
opposed to the heterosexual, white male who is the implicit, constructed 
spectator of digital pornography. 

This taxonomic rationale of the pornographic database is combined 
with the obvious prominence of specifically visual categorisation. In vital 
conjunction with the menus, labels and tags are the thumbnails central to 
porn site design. ‘The visuality of digital pornography constitutes a central 
node in the pornographic database’s architecture of bureaucratic control. 
Labelling and anatomising people in conjunction with visually recording 
them through photography or film is a particularly power-laden regula- 
tory practice with which digital pornography is particularly profoundly 
connected. Neurologist Jean-Martin Charcot’s nineteenth-century record- 
ings of ‘hysterical’ patients at the Salpétriere hospital, for example, involve 
an inherent exercise of power, a hierarchy established through the very act 
of recording of a powerless, scrutinised women by an educated, male doc- 
tor. Photographic recordings of prisoners in accordance with laws such as 
Britain's 1869 Habitual Criminals Act similarly demonstrate the drive to 
control ‘others——women, foreigners, the sick, the poor—through imagis- 
tic collections. Those who take pictures and define their meaning have 
power over those represented. As Susan Sontag asserts in On Photography, 
‘[t]o photograph is to appropriate the thing photographed. It means put- 
ting oneself into a certain relation to the world that feels like knowledge— 
and, therefore, like power’ (2002, p. 4). Pornographic photography and 
film are strongly connected to the medico-scientific, psychoanalytic, judi- 
cial and racialised bureaucratic histories of controlling and subjugating 
people through visual classification. 

The thumbnails which constitute the most prominent feature of digi- 
tal porn databases across free, pay, heteronormative and male gay porn 
sites, are powerful visual metaphors for this disciplinary function of 
imagistic classifying. ‘The virtual architecture of pornographic order and 
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datafication—the rows of thumbnails, categories pages and labelled 
boxes—is central to its fundamentally heteronormative framing of por- 
nographic material, and to forging the heteronormative power disparity 
between those represented and the powerful and normative viewer who 
judges, defines and manipulates images. Foucault describes ‘enclosure and 
[...] partitioning as central to power's objective of ‘knowing, mastering 
and using’ (Foucault 1991, pp. 141, 143), the organising and dividing of 
peoples allowing ‘populations [to] be monitored, assessed, and acted 
upon (Paras 2006, p. 103). Building on Foucault’s analysis of spatial 
disciplining, Bart Simon states that ‘[d]Jiscipline as a mode of power relies 
primarily on enclosures, be they material, cultural or psychical’ (2005, 
p. 15). The visuality of pornographic codification constitutes an impor- 
tant disciplinary virtual architecture. The rows of labelled boxes display- 
ing images of anatomised body parts and variously shocked, suffering and 
ecstatic faces function powerfully as virtual structures of enclosure and 
socio-sexual control. Postindustrial capitalism and digital realms of pro- 
ductivity in particular are often associated with the irrelevance of space. 
Deleuze describes the move away from the vertical, prohibitive coercion 
of walled institutions and the dissolution of clearly spatially and tempo- 
rally delineated places of production as marking a shift from the disci- 
plinary organisation of ‘vast spaces of enclosure’ (1992, p. 2). Zygmunt 
Bauman similarly declares that in the transition from the heavy machin- 
ery and definitive spaces of modernity to the portable and ephemeral 
lightness of digital postmodernity, ‘power has become truly extraterrito- 
rial, ‘orderly space [...] all but cancelled’ (2000, p. 11). However, the 
economic basis of the pornographic database as the basis of the viewer’s 
informational productivity, and the cultural impact of this codified vir- 
tual space on the construction of digital pornography’s fundamental het- 
eronormativity, demonstrates the continuing relevance of space to 
interrogating the cultural impact of digital pornography’s immaterial 
form of informational productivity. 

Thumbnails work in tandem with the heteronormative language of 
categorisation to emphasise performers’ anatomisation into relevant body 
parts and sexual acts and to encourage a power division between the 
viewer and performer. Surrounded by tags, categories and film titles, the 
thumbnail is the central symbol of the represented body’s multiple 
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classifications. In conjunction with its various labels, thumbnails epito- 
mise pornographic order's reification of the voyeuristic gaze as a ‘fixed 
stare or scopic regime of control and domination’ (Elsaesser and Hagener 
2010, p. 103). Thumbnails tend to visually emphasise the anatomisation 
of the subjugated performer, which will be either the (disabled/trans) 
woman (of colour) in a heterosexual scene or a twink or cub in a gay male 
scene. On the gay site MaverickMen.com, for example, one scene between 
a young performer called Nate and his much older co-star and director is 
advertised with a collection of thumbnails and text. Nate is described in 
terms of a collection of physical features and concomitant sexual usabil- 
ity: ‘He has [a big smile], a delicious furry ass and thick cock that’s ready 
for [...] action at a moment's notice’ (Nailing Nate n.d.). The photo- 
graphs used to represent the most exciting elements of the scene relatedly 
emphasise this anatomisation in visual terms, with each image focusing 
on Nate’s proffered asshole, his spread legs, his expectant face and so on. 
The text declares “Yall are gonna love watching us ravage and nail Nate,’ 
with the images used to emphasise Nate's sexual availability, charting the 
sexual interaction entirely in terms of the young performer's anatomised 
usability. The constructed status of Nate as a collection of body parts to 
be used is related directly to the fact that he is being visually recorded for 
a viewer. In the first thumbnail, Nate lies on his back with his legs in the 
air so that his penis and ass are completely exposed to the viewer. He 
looks directly at the camera in an assertion of the making visible of his 
body for the camera, making it clear that this way of presenting his body 
is a product of being photographed. In the second thumbnail, Nate is 
face down with his buttocks towards the camera and the director pushing 
his penis out at an angle for visual appraisal. In a third, two men hold 
Nate’s buttocks apart so his anus is more visible amongst his thick hair. In 
the fourth image, matted, wet hair around Nate’s anus is in the fore- 
ground, with his face in the background as he tries to touch his own penis 
to his lips. The thumbnails therefore work in conjunction with the tex- 
tual and performative conceptualisation of Nate in terms of anatomised 
and knowable body parts, this visual aspect of pornographic databases’ 
architecture becoming a powerful spatial metaphor for the viewer's con- 
trol over the performer as a result of their anatomisation and 
categorisation. 
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The power at work in visually capturing and documenting performers 
is often emphasised far more starkly. ‘The still images which are chosen for 
thumbnails as a symbol of the filmic content habitually emphasise the 
brutal subjugation of one of the performers. A dominant trend in thumb- 
nails is to show a performer looking out, entreatingly, at the viewer, like 
a prisoner in a mugshot, their submission under the porn site’s visual 
apparatus of power emphasised. ‘This visual emphasis on submission is 
often coupled with themes of mistreatment, shame or physical suffering. 
Of the forty films imagistically advertised on the homepage of male gay 
porn site Men.com, for example, half proffer themes of violation and 
extreme power differentials, with titles such as My New Stepdad Is a 
Pervert, Locked In, Prison Shower, Colby Breaks Him In, Hazing Bust, 
Teacher's Surprise, Pervy Professor and Do As I Say (Men.com n.d.). The 
films’ representational thumbnails show young men staring out from the 
imagistic enclosures of thumbnails with various expressions of pain, obei- 
sance and naive shock as they are penetrated apparently against their will. 

Rocco Siffredi’s 2010 film Tori, Tarra and Bobbi Love Rocco displays a 
more bleakly entrenched misogynistic power division between the female 
performers and the male performer, director and viewer through the con- 
fluence of visual and linguistic control. In the scene featuring Rocco 
Siffredi and Tori Black, on both the original host site RoccoSiffredi.com 
and the range of other free sites across which the scene is circulated, 
Black’s status as denigrated and subservient is constructed. The film is 
variously retitled on free sites as “ROCCO SIFFREDI TREATS A 
FLEXIBLE HOTTIE LIKE A DOG’ (Rocco Siffredi Treats Flexible 
Hottie Like a Dog n.d.), “Tori Black Gets Anally Ravaged’ (Tori Black 
Gets Anally Ravaged n.d.) and “Doubled over and buggered’ (Doubled 
Over and Buggered n.d.), with attendant tags of whore, slut and dirty 
bitch used to define Black. The thumbnail which represents the film on 
the original pay site features Black looking sadly at the camera as Rocco 
penetrates her ass while pushing the sole of his foot down on her head. 
The thumbnails used to represent the film on the free sites Pornhub, 
XVideos and Tube8 similarly emphasise this power dichotomy. One 
thumbnail shows a close-up of Black’s face contorted in pain, another of 
Black gasping for air with Rocco’s slimy cock held aggressively in front of 
her face, and another of a close-up of Black’s penetrated asshole. This 
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visual representation of the female performer as abject and subjugated is 
directly connected with the construction of spectatorial power within the 
pornographic database. While the female performer sweats and cries, the 
viewer watches and judges, constructing a distinction between the abject, 
proletariat sex worker and the superior, masculine performer and viewer 
who is not subject to the same processes of anatomisation and naming. 
Implicit in this othering of porn performers is the construction of the 
viewer as a safely normative sexual subject, the visuality and language of 
pornographic order constructing the viewer in superior opposition to the 
non-cis male and non-white performers they watch. ‘The ability to rank, 
tag and comment on performers, as well as simply engaging with spaces 
where these acts of definitional control take place, also constructs the 
viewer as an authority over performers. User comments on Black and 
Siffredi’s scene demonstrate this centrality of power to digital pornogra- 
phy’s construction of filmic engagement. Users describe Black as a whore 
and a slut who ‘will take it in all three holes and love doing it hard all the 
way and as ‘hot but not model hot’ (Rocco Treats Flexible Hottie Like a 
Dog, Pornhub n.d. sic). Another user demonstrates the connection 
between this sexualised superiority and the user’s capacities for techno- 
logical manipulation, stating ‘she really was well fucked, 0:40 need to try, 
3:49 is the best, 9:54 is great too.’ The visual and rhetorical construction 
of a power dynamic between performer and viewer, and the embedding 
of the performer within an architecture of definability and knowability, 
constructs the viewer as a definitive arbiter of the female performer's body 
and identity. 

This sense of control over the female performer operates on a contin- 
uum with the filmic content itself. Just as Lev Manovich describes the 
way the ‘computer layer’ will affect the ‘cultural layer, ‘the logic of a 
computer’ influencing ‘the traditional cultural logic of media [...] its 
organization, its emerging genres, its contents (Manovich 2001, 
pp. 63-4) so the organisational logic of the digital information economy 
can be seen influencing pornographic filmic content itself. Black’s scene 
demonstrates a very clear link between the visual and linguistic defining 
and othering of the female performer, the construction of spectatorial 
power and the eroticisation of control within the film itself. The interac- 
tion between the performers revolves around Siffredi giving instructions. 
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‘Open this ass,’ he demands when his penis does not fit in immediately. 
When Black asks him to ‘go slow,’ he ignores her and makes his thrusts 
faster and deeper instead. He then commands, ‘Say, Rocco fuck my ass,’ 
so that Black's verbal request can stand in for any bodily unwillingness, a 
sign invariably taken by Siffredi of the unhelpful subjectivity and will of 
his female co-stars and their potentially uncooperative bodies. His defini- 
tional statements directed at Black—‘You're my nasty little girl,’ ‘I will 
make you nasty and so on—blend into an acknowledgement of the 
viewer and the sense that the viewer is aligned with his physical control 
over Black: “Look at this nasty little girl, “Look what they did to you.’ His 
references to a reality outside the film establish him as an intermediary 
between the woman’s usable body and the viewer's desires, his power over 
Black taking place partly for the viewer and expressed through the porno- 
graphic database's virtual architecture of control. The exaggerated power 
division and conceptualisation of sex in terms of violent violation within 
the film is a sign of the viewer's ascendancy. Likewise, Rocco's sexual con- 
trol over Black is expressed through the virtual architecture of the data- 
base and its visual and linguistic representation of Black as a subjugated 
collection of body parts. 

As the overseer of these thumbnails, and on free sites often as the 
labeller and tagger of images themselves, the digital porn viewer is there- 
fore constructed as a powerful figure in opposition to the visually subju- 
gated performers. [he database produces a sense of the viewer as libidinally 
reigning over a ‘virtual control panel’ (Manovich 2001, p. 91) of itemised 
and subjugated people. The visuality of order deepens the disciplinary 
status of the ‘cinematic spectator, which Wendy Chun aptly describes as 
‘the colonizing subject, the guard in the central tower of the panopticon’ 
(2011, p. 101). The viewer's ascendant overview and role of choosing, 
watching and discarding works in conjunction with the anatomisation 
and othering of those they survey, to construct the viewer as having power 
over the performers. The thumbnail becomes a symbol of the way in 
which the viewers, in engaging to varying extents with the imperative of 
order in a confluence of visuo-spatial, rhetorical and interactive aspects of 
porn sites’ organisation, are constructed as exercising control over the 
films as digital image objects and, metonymically, over the performers 
themselves. What Chun describes as the digital interface’s ‘dream of 
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individual control,’ where ‘direct personal manipulation of the screen,’ 
extends to control ‘of the system it indexes or represents’ (2011, p. 62), 
therefore finds a potent sexual iteration in digital pornography’s impera- 
tive of order. 

In surveyable rows, hemmed in by statistics, definitional tags and 
judgemental comments, the thumbnails which form such a dominant 
visuo-spatial element of digital pornography’s virtual architecture reify 
female performers as marginalised and subordinate sexual commodities. 
These visual enclosures become virtual, spatial enclosures within which 
particular types of performer are trapped, labelled and subjugated. ‘The 
categories, lists and thumbnails which constitute digital pornography’s 
imperative of order become, then, a ‘functional analog to ideology’ in 
Chun’s words (2004, p. 43), a visuo-spatial, linguistic and architectural 
construction of digital pornography as fundamentally heteronormative 
digital spaces. 

The way in which the disciplinary architecture of the pornographic 
database constructs the viewer as the ‘right,’ healthy, normative overseer 
of pornography’s various others is bolstered by a specifically technological 
capacity for control. Control is a defining feature of the digital, William 
Bogard describing virtual systems as offering an ‘ecstasy of [...] perfect 
[hyper]control’ through ‘the ability to exercis[e] absolute power over 
images, in a ‘self-contained, ultra-observable, and graspable world’ where 
‘all contingencies, variables, and paths [are] accounted for (1996, pp. 37, 
140). This control gains an obvious libidinal quality in relation to digital 
pornography, where the construction of the viewer's sexualised power is 
such a dominant aspect of engagement. Sharif Mowlabocus describes the 
online voyeur, for example, as ‘actively organiz[ing] and control[ing] 
their porn’ (2004, p. 73), and Katrien Jacobs refers to the ‘urge to build 
power around habits of navigating pornography sites, monitoring and 
selecting’ (2014, p. 182). Stephen Maddison similarly describes the cul- 
tural transition from conceptualising the porn viewer as ‘seedy, lonely 
and furtive’ to one endowed with ‘sophisticated online experiences [...] 
and fantasies of personal technological power’ (2004, p. 44). 

Digital modes of exercising power cohere in particular around the 
thumbnail, as has been shown. Digital and education theorist Norm 
Friesen describes the ‘fort-da games (2012) of clicking online, and 
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cinema and media theorist Tara McPherson of the ‘sense of causality’ 
(2002, p. 462) created when clicking generates an action. Wendy Chun’s 
concept of the ‘instruction explosion’ (2011, p 23), where the computer 
amplifies the single, small action of a click into a narrative sequence, 
similarly describes the sense of power with which the digital user is 
endowed. This power becomes highly libidinally charged in digital por- 
nography. The responsiveness of the thumbnail to the cursor—it bright- 
ens, expands or sets a series of snapshots from the film in motion—constructs 
the viewer's gaze as having the power to incite the inanimate imagistic 
performers into filmic motion. What McPherson describes as the way 
user interfaces create the ‘feeling that our own desire drives the move- 
ment (McPherson 2002, p. 462) is literalised in digital pornography, 
the sexual desire of the performers seeming to force particularly the con- 
structed, subjugated performer to fulfil the viewer's fantasies. Viewers 
exercise a significant temporal control too, jumping to any point in the 
scene, pausing the bodies or making them perform a particular act again. 
This satisfying, technologised sense of being able to manipulate per- 
formers actions for one’s own libidinal ends is obviously invested with 
an affective corporeality in pornography. What art and media scholar 
Laura Marks describes in The Skin of Film: Intercultural Cinema, 
Embodiment, and the Senses as the ‘haptic visuality (Marks 2000, pp. xi) 
of the digital is sexualised in digital pornography. Looking is constructed 
as a quasi-physical interaction with the subjugated performer's (image) 
body. This construction of techno-sexual power is one of the most dom- 
inant and defining aspects of engaging with digital pornography and is 
profoundly connected with its virtual architectures of control. 


Heteronormativity and Big Data 


As Chap. 2 has explored, digital pornography capitalises on potent 
visions of excess. Pornographic databases, in their display of thousands of 
filmic options, appear as structures that showcase and enable infinite 
sexual multiplicity. In displaying sexual difference through proliferating 
subcategories, the cartographic rationale of digital pornography is under- 
stood as producing endless choices and unexpected discoveries. Art and 
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porn theorist David Bennett describes digital pornography’s proliferation 
of categories as ‘giv[ing] the lie to any notion of a monolithic porno- 
graphic mainstream: the ‘diverse and perverse sexual taste-cultures that 
were once kept out of sight of civil society are now exhaustively cata- 
logued and keyworded, constitute a ‘pluralistic postmodern sexual 
mediascape’ (Bennett 2013, p. 194). Susanna Paasonen similarly describes 
the ‘endless sub-categories and special preferences’ online as creating 
‘expansion [and] diversification’ (2010, p. 70) and Sarah Schaschek con- 
siders the many overlaps between categories as evidence of porn 
sites [...] failure to find categorical stability’ (2014, p. 35). 

However, the visual and rhetorical elements of the pornographic data- 
base which render it a visual paean to plurality disguise the way in which 
its principle of rationalising and cataloguing negates heterogeneity. The 
database is an inherently reductive structure, Foucault describing it as 
unavoidably ‘impoverished’ (Foucault 1995, p. 196), because of its fun- 
damental objective of gathering together and conceptualising disparate 
phenomena within a single, unifying structure. The parameters set in the 
very act of cataloguing necessarily negate plurality, through the under- 
standing of multiplicity in terms of differences from an assumed norm 
and in the inescapable bias that operates in the choices of cataloguing. 
Lev Manovich similarly describes the database as a necessarily singular 
structure, as it ‘represents/constructs one world view among many, one 
possible system of categories among numerous others possible’ (2001, 
p. 40). The multiplicity of categories in pornographic databases disguises 
the homogenising effect of categorisation. It disguises the fact that the 
imperative of knowing and naming is an inherently heteronormative way 
of understanding sexual multiplicity and that therefore in its relentless 
cataloguing, all digital pornographic content is defined within heteronor- 
mative terms. Zabet Patterson describes precisely the illusory nature of 
pornographic multiplicity, contrasting the ‘hallucinatory promise of flu- 
idity [and] infinite variety of freely chosen subject positions, with the 
‘reality’ that “exploration” is always already constrained by a logic requir- 
ing instantly recognizable cues’ (2004, p. 106). Patterson continues that 
every click therefore ‘forces this schema of classification to become fixed 
through acceptance and repetition’ (2004, p. 107). In engaging repeat- 


edly with these databases, whose structure is replicated across such a huge 
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majority of porn sites, viewers desires are powerfully forged within 
heteronormative parameters. 

The ordering of pornographic content and desire that is crucial to the 
informational productivity of the viewer therefore refigures sexual multi- 
plicity into a singularity which further establishes digital pornography as 
fundamentally heteronormative. ‘The heteronormativity that is produced 
through digital pornography’s capitalist imperative of datafication derives 
not only, then, from the heteronormativity inherent to its naming pro- 
cesses and construction of spectatorial power, but from its universality. 
The unquestioned and invisible ‘given’ of heteronormativity is one of its 
defining features, political scientist Cathy J. Cohen describing its status 
as ‘privileged [...] fundamental and “natural” (1997, p. 440). 
Heteronormativity as a historical, social phenomenon is all-encompassing 
and invisible. The heteronormativity of digital pornography’s organisa- 
tional framework has similarly become implicit and unquestioned. The 
taxonomical rationale inherent to digital pornography’s sexual datafica- 
tion operates across the vast majority of free, premium, heterosexual, 
male gay and ‘girl-girl’ porn sites. The homogenisation of the database is 
bolstered further by the dominance of conglomerates such as Vivid 
Entertainment, MindGeek and Gamma Entertainment, whose owner- 
ship of vast networks of sites reproduces the same structures and catego- 
ries across ostensibly different types of site. Gamma Entertainment 
Operates approximately 4000 websites, for example, and owns ideologi- 
cally opposed sites such as RoccoSiffredi.com, with its misogynistic and 
ageressively heteronormative fare, alongside sites such as Girlfriends 
Films and Fantasy Massage which produce gentle, romantic, ‘feminised’ 
films, and male gay sites like Pride Studios and Fisting Central. Ways of 
labelling and visually representing particular sexualities and sexual inter- 
actions have therefore become deeply entrenched across a huge variety of 
seemingly diverse sites. 

Free sites also function powerfully to unify heterogenous content— 
from pay sites, ordinary users who upload their own films, animators of 
computer-generated pornography and so on—into a single paradigmatic 
structure. What digital economist Nick Srnicek describes as the ‘monop- 
olistic tendencies’ (2017, p. 47) of digital platforms can be seen operating 
on free sites not only in relation to the lucrative agglomeration of users 
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but to the construction of a reductive contemporary porn culture. The 
modes of categorising pornographic content on major free sites such as 
those of the Pornhub Network expand across the digital porn landscape, 
journalist David Auerbach describing MindGeek, for example, as a 
‘hydra that ‘now owns four of the top 10 aggregator sites’ (2014). In 
Media and New Capitalism in the Digital Age, Eran Fisher describes the 
way in which ‘bureaucratic, economic organization achieved better efh- 
ciency, control, and predictability through the construction of a hierar- 
chical architecture and centralized control mechanisms’ (2010, p. 101). 
The universality of pornographic datafication as a result of pornographic 
platforms establishes such a centralised architecture of control. As a hand- 
ful of conglomerates buy up the vast majority of porn sites and produc- 
tion companies, particular ways of structuring content therefore develop 
and spread, the singularity of the database structure operating in tandem 
with corporate monopolies to produce a monolithically heteronormative 
digital porn culture. 

The heteronormative singularity of the pornographic database is there- 
fore a consequence of desire’s insertion into digital modes of economic 
valorisation. The economic utility of a heteronormative digital porn cul- 
ture relates not only to its profound connection to sexual datafication but 
to the value of homogeneity. The value of homogenised and highly regu- 
lated workers and consumers is well established in relation to industrial- 
ism, media theorist Stuart Ewen stating, for example, that ‘[a]s the 
industrial machinery produced standardized goods, so did the psychol- 
ogy of consumerization attempt to forge a notion of the “mass” (1976, 
p. 84). While consumer capitalism has developed on the basis of offering 
a thrilling diversity of choice and innovation, it has simultaneously 
required a consumer that is knowable and predictable. Cultural theorist 
John Fiske talks similarly of capital’s need for ‘a controlled diversity [...] 
determined and limited by the [...] centralizing, homogenizing needs of 
the financial economy (1989, pp. 28-9). Capitalism’s need for predict- 
ability and its drive towards homogenisation has become similarly essen- 
tial in the digital age and in relation to the attention and information 
economies in particular. Dallas Smythe’s nascent considerations of the 
attention economy describe the commodification of audiences as depen- 
dent on the ability to collectivise them so that they can be relied on to 
‘pay attention in predictable numbers and at particular times to 
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particular means of communication (1981, p. 5). This economic impera- 
tive to homogenise and render predictable productive viewers has become 
thoroughly developed in the information economy. In order to make 
meaningful the huge amounts of data gathered through digital technolo- 
gies, trends and groupings must be uncovered—or constructed. Mark 
Andrejevic refers, then, to the need to find ‘traces in the noise’ (Andrejevic 
2011, p. 610) and describes the development of ‘predictive analytics’ as 
the attempt to ‘translate the vagaries of human emotion’ into a ‘back- 
ground feeling tone’ (2011, p. 610). His description of the ‘mood min- 
ing’ or ‘vibology which companies undertake in their analysis of the big 
data they gather demonstrates the homogenisation which attends the 
sexual datafication of digital porn users: 


Taking the emotional pulse of the Internet means abstracting away from 
individuals and imagining that the process of aggregation produces some 
kind of ambient feeling tone that is not the sentiment of any particular 
individual or collective [...] This logic of prosopopoeia—attributing an 
imagined and unified voice to a dispersed and invisible aggregate [is an 
attempt] [...] to capture enough data to discern an overall tendency, or an 
ageregate sentiment. (2011, p. 610) 


The relationship between sexual datafication and homogenisation is an 
economically necessary one, with the economisation of viewers’ spectato- 
rial information requiring this ability to pinpoint or create particular 
groups and predict their behaviour. In particular, this management of big 
data allows companies to anticipate and control their prosumers. 
Andrejevic describes the capacity for control that is afforded by the dat- 


aveillance as follows: 


[U]sing the detailed information gathered about people’ allows companies 
to manipulate conditions, appeals, and contexts [...] to yield a desired 
behaviour or action [...] to accelerate and channel the consumption pro- 
cess [...] patterns of social interaction all become data points in algorithms 
for sorting, predicting, and managing our behaviour. (2012, p. 86) 


Patricia Clough similarly describes the way in which ‘probabilistic mea- 
suring [...] shifts from merely representing populations, even making 
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populations, to modulating or manipulating the population's affective 
capacities (2003, p. 50). The universality of heteronormativity that is 
produced through sexual datafication typifies this need to render digital 
users anticipatable and manageable. The transformation of digital users’ 
attention and desirous affect into usable data requires not just the cre- 
ation of a structure in which these ephemeral phenomena can become 
data, but the creation of a structure in which that data can be homogenised 
and managed. David Ayres also describes the ability for companies armed 
with extensive data on consumers to ‘predict what you will want and 
what you will do—even when you yourself [...] are unsure’ (2007, p. 44). 
Creating unified and predictable patterns of desire is therefore funda- 
mental to digital pornography’s informational productivity. 

This notion of an ‘ambient feeling tone’ is, as Andrejevic gestures 
towards, an act not only of extraction but of construction. The informa- 
tion economy creates as it seeks unified and predictable behaviours and 
affects. Sexual datafication is therefore necessarily linked to homogenisa- 
tion and is reliant on the singularity inherent to heteronormativity. 
Where a heteronormative rationale undergirds pornography’s process of 
sexual datafication, heteronormativity is established further as the gov- 
erning ideology and structure of digital pornography, pervading straight, 
gay, free, pay and amateur sites. 

The monolithic heteronormativity fostered by digital pornography’s 
sexual datafication is therefore an important element of the porn viewer's 
productivity. The universality of heteronormativity also fosters spectato- 
rial pleasures of the reassuringly expected and normative. The viewer 
experiences a sense of rightness and safety in the predictability of their 
encounters with digital porn, their power over particular subjugated oth- 
ers bolstering the safe pleasures of consumption. Where Jonathan Crary 
describes optical devices from the previous two centuries as producing 
particular kinds of looking, the camera obscura, for example, regulating 
and codifying the observer ‘within rigidly defined systems of visual con- 
sumption (Crary 1992, p. 18), so the digital pornographic database and 
its processes of pornographic datafication have constructed a culturally 
dominant mode of desirous looking. The heteronormative pornographic 
database that is key to pornography’s new function of sexual datafication 
has attained singularity, familiarity and power, its power resting, as Adam 
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Arvidsson describes in relation to brands, not ‘on their ability to force 
consumers to use them, but on their omnipresence and ubiquitous 
nature (2012, pp. 137-8). The problematic notion of ‘the’ pornographic 
mainstream can be usefully understood, then, in relation to the structur- 
ally enshrined heteronormativity of productive pornographic databases. 
Heteronormativity becomes the structural whole within which all porno- 
graphic material is understood. 

The invisible dominance of heteronormativity is another way in which 
we can understand the porn viewer as an alienated worker. In Digital 
Labour and Karl Marx, Christian Fuchs concludes in his exploration of 
the applicability of Marxist tenets of capitalist labour in the digital age 
that ‘[t]he audience cannot control its attention itself because it does not 
own [...] the commercial media; instead, their labour and attention is 
alienated’ (2014, p. 91). Though porn viewers have greater interactive 
capabilities online, with free sites in particular encouraging users to 
upload their own films and to undertake processes of categorisation 
themselves, this interactivity takes place within the highly restrictive 
parameters of digital porn’s sexual datafication: it is a restrictiveness which 
derives not only from the heteronormativity of the organisational lan- 
guage of pornographic databases but from the very fact of categorisation 
itself. The way in which engaging with digital pornography is a necessar- 
ily heteronormative practice means the informational labour of looking 
at porn online constitutes an ideological coercion of sorts. The viewer's 
production of information within the virtual architecture of porno- 
graphic order maintains an asymmetric power relation between capital 
and labour. Sexual datafication through digital porn interfaces signals the 
alienation of spectatorial labour and the informationalised gaze. As we 
have seen, this alienation of the viewer's informational productivity is not 
experienced as coercion. On the contrary, it is experienced as power, 
demonstrating the role of porn sites’ overtly disciplinary structure in dis- 
guising its own alienating disciplining of the viewer: that is, the seduc- 
tive, hyperbolic power which the viewer is afforded disguises the ways in 
which engagement with the pornographic database produces a rigid and 
reductively heteronormative spectatorial mode. Though pornographic 
order constructs the viewer as the all-powerful evaluator of certain types 
of performers’ bodies, it is the viewers interpolation in this 
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heteronormative control which produces their alienation as digital 
labourers. ‘The reductive heteronormativity of porn culture is the price 
the porn user pays for ostensible mastery over the bodies they watch. 
Digital pornography’s culturally pervasive and powerful construction 
of an invisible heteronormativity at the heart of its productive datafica- 
tion demonstrates the way the labouring viewer can be alienated precisely 
through the enjoyable experiences of sexual pleasure and techno-sexual 
power. The hyperbolic power division between the labelled and subju- 
gated performer and the viewer who defines, judges and surveys is essen- 
tial to constructing what Chun calls ‘the fiction of the all-powerful user 
who uses, rather than is used by, the system’ (2006, p. 59). Digital pornog- 
raphy’s construction of techno-sexual power typifies the porn viewer's 
labour as an epitomisation of postindustrial, digital labour, a Deleuzean 
form of soft, but powerful control. There is a direct link between the 
control enjoyed by porn users and the enactment of capitalist control on 
them, as viewers work to produce the paucity of their own sexual culture. 
The porn users’ foregrounded power to map and label others disguises the 
ways they are mapped, and the ways they are complicit in the reductivism 
of the pornographic culture which this mapping produces. ‘The construc- 
tion of spectatorial supremacy through the legibility and knowability of 
performers is therefore a potent distraction from the ways in which this 
heteronormative rationale of pornography’s virtual architecture consti- 
tutes a disciplinary structure of socio-sexual control within which the 
viewer is also shaped. Just as the ambiguity of viewers’ desire is reduced to 
knowable data, so, in Pasquinelli’s terms, the ‘living information [...] con- 
tinuously produced by workers’ is ‘turned into dead information’ (2014, 
p. 7) for capital, materialised in the stagnant singularity of the fundamen- 
tal heteronormativity of digital pornography. The disciplinary function 
of sexual datafication derives not only from dataveillance itself, then, but 
from the way in which the informationalisation of viewers’ desires fosters 
a monocultural mode of porn consumption: one of hetero-, Euro- and 
andro-centric techno-sexual control. Just as Rosemary Hennessy describes 
the formation of ‘heteronorms’ as inseparable from ‘certain historical 
processes of capitalism’ (2000, pp. 95, 105), so desirous looking within 
the context of the information economy reifies a heteronormativity that 
pervades and dominates digital porn culture. The dominant 
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heteronormativity of digital pornography must therefore be understood 
in part as a historicised consequence of the economic phenomenon of 
sexual datafication. 

This chapter demonstrates that the pornographic database is both the 
symbol of and the material basis for regulating the labouring viewer in 
their production of information. Pornographic databases are the very 
sign of capitalism’s construction of heteronormativity through the imper- 
atives of the information economy. This chapter asserts the shared regula- 
tory rationales of pornographic datafication and heteronormativity and 
demonstrates the digital economic basis of the incontrovertible domi- 
nance of heteronormativity in digital porn culture. 

Chapters 2 and 3 have explored the ways in which voyeuristic desire as 
it operates through digital pornographic interfaces is temporally and spa- 
tially disciplined in a demonstration of capital’s continuing dependence 
and manipulation of time and space in the production of economic value. 
The productive labour of the digital porn user is shown to produce a 
dominant porn culture characterised by strict temporal and spatial disci- 
pline, as the desiring eye is interpolated into the digital attention econ- 
omy and pornography’s ordered structures of sexual datafication. The 
viewer is understood as labouring within digital sites and networks of 
valorisation which produce a digital sexual culture from which they are 
alienated. The dominant culture of digital pornography, of acceleration 
and obsolescence, of categorisation and reductive heteronormativity 
Operates in conjunction with monopolistic porn companies and plat- 
forms to render these aspects of porn culture increasingly dominant and 
unassailable. The digital porn spaces considered in Part I have become 
well-established and familiar spaces with sufficient permanence and col- 
lective investment to forge a relatively stable and legitimised scopic 
regime. The imperatives of digital productivity with which the porn 
viewer is interpolated have therefore established, to use Susan Sontag’s 
phrase ‘a grammar and [...] an ethics’ (2002, p. 3) of sexual ‘seeing.’ 
Where digital pornography has become a thoroughly legitimate and nor- 
mative place for digital users to ‘put’ their sexual desires, it technologi- 
cally inscribes a powerful and reductive pornographic and sexual culture. 

The digital labour undertaken by the porn viewer therefore produces a 
sexual culture in accordance with a digital capitalist logic of acceleration 
and datafication. The labour of looking at pornography demonstrates 
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what Maurizio Lazzarato describes as one of the principle features of 
immaterial, postindustrial labour, namely that it produces ‘the “cultural” 
contents of commodities (1996, p. 142). The viewer's consumptive 
labour creates ‘the “ideological” [...] environment (1996, p. 138) of digi- 
tal pornography. Thus, where digital porn interfaces constitute an imag- 
istic interface of biopower across which the libidinal energy and 
information of the viewer is extracted for capital, it is the labour of porn 
viewers which constructs that imagistic interface. The labour of libidinal 
looking is ultimately the labour of producing the reductive capitalised 
culture of digital pornography, with the excessive pleasures and techno- 
sexual power that characterise digital porn consumption and function as 
a compensatory wage for the expropriation and alienation of users’ desire. 
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Sex Is Hard Work 


Speed and Order 


The transition from Part I to Part I in this book posits a link between the 
digital forms of productivity which take place through the visual and the 
becoming visible of labour itself in contemporary pornographic film. Porn 
sites and the films embedded within them are understood here as concep- 
tual imagistic surfaces through which capital operates on the viewer. Part 
II explores the ways in which the productivity that is conducted through 
these representational integuments impacts on the ‘surface’ of the film 
itself so that the informational and attentional forms of productivity with 
which the porn viewer is interpolated produce dominant iconographies 
and cinematographic trends. Pornography’s teleological vector has cus- 
tomarily been understood as operating from production to consumption: 
the film is a closed, cultural object which impacts on and influences the 
viewer. Part II explores the possibility that the vector runs in the opposite 
direction so that the digital forms of labour and accumulation operating 
through porn consumption effects pornographic representation itself, 
and relatedly the conditions of porn production. The imperatives of digi- 
tal productivity which operate on the viewer are profoundly connected to 
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the productive imperatives which operate on the porn performer so that 
as speed and order become central to the productivity of porn consump- 
tion, so they become defining aspects of pornographic performance and 
representation. The porn performer's body must somatically parallel the 
demands of the digital economy and the related constructed expectations 
of the viewer, what Katherine Hayles calls in relation to her exploration 
of technogenesis a ‘continuous reciprocal causality’ (2012, p. 123), oper- 
ating here between viewer, performer and the productive digital machine. 
The immaterial forms of attentional and informational labour under- 
taken by the digital porn viewer are therefore instrumental in reconstruct- 
ing the dominant culture of pornographic film in the digital age. 

Chapter 2 explored the centrality of speed to the temporal regulation of 
the digital porn viewer as a productive subject. In the reciprocal relation- 
ship between viewer and performer, speed becomes similarly central to 
contemporary mainstream heterosexual pornography. The porn viewer's 
consumptive expectations, as well as their own pervasion by temporal dis- 
cipline and acceleration, produce a concomitant imperative of speed in 
the films themselves. The alacrity of porn performers’ movements becomes 
a proxy for the viewer's instant gratification. The peculiarly digital promise 
of instantaneous and accelerated procuring and consuming—of informa- 
tion, images and commodities—becomes expressed through pornogra- 
phy’s filmic representation of speed. Visibly accelerated sexual interaction 
suggests a superlative functioning which parallels digital pornography’s 
rhetoric of immediate and ‘maximum’ consumption and arousal. 

Just as Chap. 2 explores the intensification of the viewer's use of time, 
so that the amount of attention and libidinal affect it is possible to extract 
from the viewer in a given moment of time is expanded to its maximum 
capacity, so the speed of sexual interaction signals the maximum amount 
of sexual activity and intensity performers are required to extract from 
time. Foucault’s exploration of the temporal intensification of the human 
body's utility is pertinent here, Foucault describing in his 1975 work 
Discipline and Punish, the ‘ever-growing use of time’ in the making-pro- 
ductive of the disciplined subject, where the ‘extractlion], from time, [of] 
ever more available moments [...] intensifies the use of the slightest 
moment, as if [...] one could tend towards an ideal point at which one 
maintained maximum speed and maximum efficiency’ (Foucault 1991, 
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p. 154). Just as the porn viewer is temporally regulated to squeeze the 
most attention and affective commitment from a moment of time, so the 
speed at which performers move testifies to the extraction of the maxi- 
mum arousal and intensity possible in each moment. Contemporary 
porn performers must materially embody the digital economy's impera- 
tive of instantaneity, the speeds at which they are able to perform demon- 
strating that more sexual effort, excitement and sensation can be extracted 
from a moment in time. The value of a pornographic film—its capacity 
to arouse, its sense of eroticism and the intensity of the sex it represents— 
now derives most significantly from the representation of sex as visibly 
accelerated. Speed becomes the sign of sex itself. Pornographic sex 
is speed. 

Speed becomes pornography’s principal index of performers’ arousal, 
with passion and excitement communicated through a spectacle of rap- 
idly executed and highly precise movements. Performers move quickly 
and unspeakingly as they change from one position to the next, like 
stagehands hurriedly changing sets between scenes. Performers’ gestural 
and verbal reactions to stimuli are immediate and hyperbolic. Kissing, 
talking, hesitation or lingering is anathema to the efficacy which has 
come to define pornographic eroticism. There are no stumbles, no inabil- 
ity to take and hold a position, and no getting knickers caught on high 
heels. To browse major streaming platforms such as Pornhub or the out- 
put from major producers such as Gamma Entertainment and MindGeek 
is to experience a standardised digital temporality of sex. Across a massive 
range of free, pay, male gay and heterosexual sites, the rhythms and pace 
of sex display not the spontaneous, unique and interpersonal temporali- 
ties of sexual interaction, but an objective digital temporality defined by 
velocity. Performative alacrity indexes an optimal ‘delivery of porno- 
graphic ‘content and correlates with the promise of conclusive and maxi- 
mum satisfaction in the viewer. 

Where pornography has been broadly generically associated with the 
luxurious rejection of the necessities of productive work and productive 
sex, Contemporary pornographic film eschews this triumphantly anti- 
productive time-wasting. Mainstream pornography fundamentally 
changes its representational focus to foreground and celebrate the highly 


temporally regulated sexual body. The pornographic body no longer 
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expresses the anti-societal voluptuousness of unproductive sex, but is 
defined by its functionality and ability to somatically parallel the tempo- 
ral demands of the digital economy. ‘The excess which undergirds the 
concept of the pornographic and which has historically been bound up 
with the rejection of the necessities of productivity therefore becomes 
expressed precisely through temporal discipline and hyper-productivity. 
Alacrity and efficiency seem oppositional to the transgressive overflow 
and voluptuousness of pornographic sex. Yet, the stark temporal disci- 
pline expected of performers has become te way in which pornographic 
film communicates the sexual excess, intensity and jouissance central to 
its generic objective. Speed becomes the principle mode through which 
hard-core pornography communicates the jouissance of sex in general 
and the transgression of rational and ‘proper’ sexual limits particular to 
pornography. Performers’ intensive movement indexes the transgression 
of the limits of bodily activity possible in any given moment, their maxi- 
mum use of time simultaneously used to express the excess which defines 
pornography. The excess of pornographic sex has therefore become rooted 
in the ideal of bodily discipline and productivity. 

Bound up with the reconfiguration of sexual excitement and transgres- 
sion as expressed through speed is the new prominence of order to con- 
temporary pornography. Just as the demands of the attention economy 
produce the imperative of speed in pornographic film, so digital pornog- 
raphy’ss embeddedness in the information economy produces a highly 
methodical and systematised mode of conceptualising pornographic sex 
that is similarly materially visited on performers. Where Chap. 3 has 
demonstrated the necessary connection between sexual datafication and 
the (spatial) codification of digital porn sites, so this architectural and 
linguistic categorisation of sexual bodies and behaviour demands the sys- 
tematisation of sexual interaction within the filmic content itself. Gestural 
systematisation creates usefully objective measures of eroticism that oper- 
ate in relation to the economic rationale of categorisation explored in 
Chap. 3. In order for a particular category—‘Threesome, ‘Anal,’ “Blow 
Job’ and so on—to denote something specific for which it can be selected, 
highly prescriptive sequences of movements and ways of sexually inter- 
acting must be developed and standardised. Performers’ strict behavioural 
knowability and predictability become definitive signs that a particular 
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‘type of sex scene the viewer has sought has been definitively delivered, 
significantly constituting the conditions for a usefully conclusive sense of 
fulfilment within the shifting and ambiguous terrain of desire and fan- 
tasy. Heterosexual films appearing in the ‘Anal’ category, for example, will 
necessarily feature the following sequence of physical acts: blow job; 
woman anally penetrated in missionary position; woman on top with her 
back facing the camera; woman on her knees with the man penetrating 
her from behind; woman on her side and penetrated from behind with 
one leg held in the air; woman penetrated from behind with her face on 
the floor and her bottom in the air, with the possible variation of the 
woman upside down in the ‘pile driver’ position; and finally a facial cum 
shot with the woman on her knees. Just as pornographic sex and notions 
of sexual excess and jouissance have come to be expressed through highly 
disciplined displays of speed, so the expression of sexual excitement and 
abandon is understood as best represented through the regulated comple- 
tion of pre-determined behavioural sequences. Mainstream pornography 
therefore moves away from representing more naturalised, variable and 
ostensibly spontaneous types of sexual interaction, and towards the 
methodical execution of well-established sequences of movements. The 
‘correct’ completion of a sexual act signals its adherence to the pre- 
determined specificities of a particular category. This programmatic basis 
of pornographic sex pervades the minutiae of sex acts, including where to 
look, when to kneel, what to say, how to stand and so on, in what porn 
theorist Sarah Schaschek calls a ‘highly rational logic [...] [of] mediated 
choreographies’ (2014, p. 63). 

Pornography’s refiguring of sexual representations in terms of speed 
and order is starkly apparent in comparisons between prominent porno- 
graphic films from the 1970s and the output of major contemporary 
production companies. Radley Metzger’s 1974 film Score, for example, is 
ninety minutes long, its four sex scenes constituting less than thirty min- 
utes of the film. The eroticism of the sex scenes is diegetically rooted, 
deriving from the sexual awakening of repressed, Catholic married couple 
Eddie and Betsy on their visit to the swinging Alpine town of Leisure. 
Symbolism and extensive dialogue establish three-dimensional characters 
with complex sexualities, the erotic force of the sex scenes deriving from 
the significant meanings and ramifications of Eddie and Betsy’s same-sex 
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and orgiastic experiences with libertine married couple Jack and Alvira. 
There is a prominent cinematographic focus on performers’ faces as a way 
of communicating gradual, dawning desires and shifts in sexual identity. 
The attraction between Eddie and Jack is signalled first through various 
symbols: the men light long cigars after dinner and then play a game with 
hats, Eddie donning first a sailor’s cap, then an Indian headdress as he 
leaps around the living room whooping in a foreshadowing of the sexual 
freedom to come. The slow clinking and undoing of belts then consti- 
tutes a prolonged introduction to the sex scene, conjuring a charged sense 
of the male characters’ anticipation and excited exploration. ‘The sex scene 
itself is slow and tender, with a dream-like quality created through hazy 
close-ups of kissing mouths and modestly sized penises in various states 
of arousal. This scene is indicative of the slow, surreal and unpredictable 
quality of Score’s sexual representations. The sexual interactions between 
performers display malleable temporalities that emerge from characters’ 
changing emotions and desires: sometimes performers get excited and 
speed up; at other times they are quiet and slow, whispering or smiling. 
That the two male protagonists have sex not just with each other's wives 
but with each other also displays a freedom of representation unthinkable 
in contemporary heteronormative porn. The aggressive heterosexuality of 
contemporary heteronormative pornography, where, for example, men’s 
penises can be sandwiched together as they doubly penetrate the same 
woman but any sense of homosexual desire is vehemently denied, is 
closely linked with the highly restrictive rules regarding which gestures, 
types and durations of penetration have been established as signalling the 
correct execution of a sex act. 

Though Artie and Jim Mitchell’s 1972 film Behind the Green Door is 
far more dominated by sex than Score, with five sex scenes lasting a total 
of forty minutes in a seventy-minute film, each scene is represented in 
similarly luxuriant and ponderous terms. Like Score, this film locates the 
meaning and excitement of its sex scenes within a carefully constructed 
atmosphere. The film opens with melancholic scenes in a silent, roadside 
diner and on an empty outdoor hotel restaurant. The sun umbrellas are 
closed against the rolling fog while an old man talks endlessly to his com- 
panion about his holiday and family. Establishing the conservative, run- 
down character of the town renders the subsequent revelation of a secret, 
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underground sex theatre all the more shocking and subversive. ‘The film 
features a naive protagonist called Gloria, who is kidnapped to become 
the next unwilling star of the sex show. The majority of the film takes 
place in the theatre itself, showing Gloria being dragged on stage before 
various sexual experiences are imposed on her, to the mounting excite- 
ment of the shadowy figures in the audience. Though there are inadequa- 
cies in its representation of female sexual desire,’ the need for Gloria to 
be turned on before penetrative sex takes place forms a significant portion 
of the film. The first sex scene sees Gloria being caressed and eaten out by 
a group of silent, cultish women in black robes for ten minutes. This slow 
stimulation is presented as a necessary, almost ritualised precursor to 
Gloria enjoyment of the subsequent penetrative sex with a fetishised 
black man who emerges from the back of the stage in crotchless white 
long johns. This sexual number similarly revolves around the idea of 
female pleasure in duration, the female performer's purported orgasm 
taking seven minutes to reach, her building arousal expressed through 
close-ups of her face in conjunction with a steadily accelerating jazz beat. 
Sex is represented in terms of pleasure, with a focus in particular on 
female pleasure, the film connecting this with an indulgent, relaxed tem- 
porality that seeks to communicate the transgressive jouissance of sexual 
pleasure. 

In contrast, Digital Playground’s 2009 film Nurses, a highly representa- 
tive contemporary mainstream porn film which, like Score and Behind the 
Green Door, is broadly framed as a heterosexual feature that revolves loosely 
around the orgy concept, is three hours and fifteen minutes long and con- 
sists of three hours of sex, divided into separately purchasable thirty-min- 
ute ‘Episodes’. ‘The ratio of hard-core sexual interaction to characterisation 
and narrative is radically different, demonstrating the aforementioned 
need for performers in digital pornography to maintain an intensity of 
movement at every moment of the film. As its title suggests, the scene takes 
place in a hospital. However, unlike the sex show in Behind the Green Door 
or the town of Leisure in Score, the medical setting in Nurses has no 


''The female protagonist is initiated eventually into a phallic sexual world where, as the final sex 
scene demonstrates, her sexual pleasure has become unproblematically aligned with male sexuality, 
as penetration and blow jobs become the basis of her own sexuality and pleasure. 
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significance to the import of the sexual interaction and is not connected in 
any way to the motivations or behaviour of the characters. One thirty- 
minute scene opens on a nurse’s ass as she walks down a hallway and into 
a hospital room. Two lines of dialogue between her and a group of three 
other nurses communicate that the male patient laying on the gurney 
between them has lied about being ill. They immediately, wordlessly, snap 
from their mute standing positions to tearing at each other's clothes, slap- 
ping each other in the face and competing to suck the male performer Erik 
Everhard’s dick, in a nonsensical response to their initial anger at the 
patient’s fraudulence. Metaphors of illness, hospital hierarchies between 
doctors, nurses and patients, or any exploration of the reason for Everhard’s 
lie are not explored. The hospital setting only functions to furnish the film 
with a set of props and costumes. The performers’ sexual responses there- 
fore become abstracted bodily gestures, separated from any social context. 
Instead, highly regulated, rapid movements constitute the basis of the 
film's construction of eroticism. Sounds of building orgasms come thick 
and fast from all the female performers within seconds of the scene begin- 
ning, though there is no sense of these orgasms deriving from any particu- 
lar type of stimulation, nor any visual representation of an orgasm taking 
place. The very notion of an orgasm as the result of the accumulation of 
sensations into an eventual crescendo, as represented in Score and Behind 
the Green Door, is oppositional to the accelerated temporality of Nurses. In 
place of a linear temporality of arousal and steadily accumulating desire, a 
general fury of intense activity fills twenty-eight minutes of the scene. 
There is no time when the performers are not functioning optimally, the 
‘Episode’ beginning with hard, penetrative sex which continues, undiffer- 
entiated, at the same pace and intensity for the entirety of the film. There 
is no hesitation, no rest, nor any feelings or sensations represented as either 
emerging or dissipating: all emotions, responses and bodily movements are 
represented in their ‘maximum’ state immediately, persisting at this pitch 
throughout. The fragmented temporality of digital porn consumption 
explored in Chap. 2 requires a constant display of speed that produces 
this plateau of undifferentiated intensity. Three-hour films such as Nurses 
are more than double the length of their 1970s equivalent, yet are parsed 
into many smaller segments to maximise content: on the Digital 
Playground site into forty-minute ‘Raw Cuts, thirty-minute ‘Episodes’ 
like this one, twenty-minute ‘Scenes’ and ten-minute ‘Flixxx’. Films are 
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paired down further when circulated on free sites to five-minute clips that 
invariably focus on the most intensive penetrative moments deemed most 
expressive of the body’s disciplined choreography and speed. Viewers also 
jump within and between film (clips), falling upon or skipping to any part 
of a film and perhaps allowing it only a few seconds to pique their interest 
before they move on. ‘The erotic force of the film that has become entirely 
rooted in a dromological intensity must therefore be present in every 
moment of a film, to ensure that any part of the film a viewer sees delivers 
this sense of maximum sexual functioning. A greater intensity of sexual 
activity, and the production of a greater amount of footage, is therefore 
required of the contemporary performer. Porn star Teagan Presley describes 
the ratio of time spent having sex on set to filmic time: 


To speed up shooting, each camera adds run time to a scene. So, if two 
cameras are being used, each position they would shoot for four minutes. 
That gives you eight minutes of each position. Then we switch positions. 
This speeds up the process. However, even with that method, a scene that 
plays for 30 minutes after editing may take a total of six hours on set after 
factoring in makeup, hair, and stills. A lot of work goes into a 30-minute 
scene. (Lemco 2015) 


That hours of having sex produce minutes of final footage is amplified 
in contemporary pornography, with its production of three- and four- 
hour-long films. The temporal dismembering of digital pornography and 
its concordant loss of linear time produced through a peculiarly digital 
temporality, combines this protraction of customary film lengths with 
the dissolution of sex in duration. Cultural theorist David Bell describes 
the ‘perpetual present’ of digital temporality, where ‘a montage of instants 
[are] wrenched from temporal context: past, present and future are disas- 
sembled’ (Bell 2007, p. 75). Pornography’s development in this temporal 
context has seen it move away from conceptualising sex in terms of the 
fantasy, subjectivity, and differentiated and accumulating sensations 
depicted in Score and Behind the Green Door. Nurses demonstrates the 
collapse of pornographic film time, and the reconceptualisation of sex 
not as an act in and of duration, unfolding over time, but as an eternal 
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and exigent ‘now.’ Porn theorist Giovanna Maina notes this erasure of 
what she terms late twentieth-century pornography’s ‘traditional sexo- 
logical progression (Maina 2014, p. 88). This repudiation of porno- 
graphic sex in terms of duration is shown here to derive from the 
performers imperative to parallel the economic imperatives of speed and 
order, performers required to exhibit immediate, continuous and ‘total’ 
intensive activity so that every part of a film proffers to the viewer the 
same display of ‘maximum’ sexual alacrity. Nurses renders the exhausting 
hard work of such prolonged, intensive sex central to its representation. 
Where the orgy scenes in Score and Behind the Green Door communi- 
cate a liberation of sexuality—tfrom restrictive heteronormativity in the 
case of Eddie and Betsy and from a more generalised social restriction of 
animalistic desires in relation to Gloria—the depiction of an orgy in the 
Nurses ‘Episode’ displays a strict behavioural discipline. What sociologist 
Michel Maffesoli characterises in The Shadow of Dionysus: A Contribution 
to the Sociology of the Orgy as the orgy’s function of creating an ‘initiatory 
bursting of the self, and an untethering from ‘social identities’ (1993, 
p. 6), is replaced in Nurses with a rigorously choreographed group perfor- 
mance that emphasises instead performers’ disciplined individualism. All 
the sexual numbers revolve around Everhard’s rapid, hard penetration of 
the mouths and vaginas of each woman in the pre-determined sequences 
of action denoted by the ‘gang bang’ category. Everhard either lies in the 
centre of the bed with the women moving in formation around him, sit- 
ting on him for a few rapid pumps while screaming in apparent orgasmic 
delight, or the women all lean on the bed with their bottoms pointing 
outward as Everhard swiftly moves from one woman to the next, furi- 
ously thrusting into each one while mopping sweat from his streaming 
face. Performers exhibit a gestural efficiency and precision in moving 
between these pre-determined behavioural sequences that exemplify con- 
temporary pornography’s eroticisation of speed and the reconceptualisa- 
tion of the porn performer not as hedonistic and transgressive but as 
highly disciplined and hard working. In place of characterisation and 
diegesis, this intense penetration constitutes the only structuring logic of 
the film. Just as perfunctorily as the flurry of frenetic activity begins, so 
without warning all sexual interest and the film itself suddenly stops. 
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Without any change in pace, or any verbal communication between the 
performers, Everhard stops fucking to position one womans face beneath 
his penis and towards the camera for a cum shot which constitutes the 
final image of the film. Nurses is highly representative of the accelerated 
and highly ordered sexual interactions which have come to dominate 
mainstream pornography. 


Sexual Athletes 


Erik Everhard’s sweating face and the gymnastic feats of his female co- 
stars in Nurses demonstrate that the digital imperatives of speed and order 
require profoundly material performative labour. Digital pornography’s 
undergirding principles of dromology and categorisation are not simply 
rhetorical constructions on websites, or achieved representationally as 
Sarah Schaschek suggests, through an editing that ‘leave[s] out the lack’ 
of “mis’-performance’ (2014, p. 58). Contemporary porn performers are 
required to undertake a significant amount of physical training and hard 
work in order to fit their bodies to the temporal and informational 
imperatives of the digital economy. Where these requirements of bodily 
regimentation and speed are coordinated with digital time and order, 
porn performers must work harder to align the human body with these 
objective standards. 

Just as Jonathan Crary explores the problematic gap between what he 
calls “human time’ and ‘the temporalities of networked systems’ (2014, 
p. 31), so porn performers must somatically compensate for the gap 
between a human temporality of sex and a refigured digital temporality 
of sex. Crary’s work 24/7: Late Capitalism and the Ends of Sleep posits that 
it is through the erosion of rest that humans can be fitted to the temporal 
demands of the neoliberal, digital economy. Similarly, contemporary 
pornography requires that performers work harder, for longer, and with 
greater regimentation in order to align the sexual body with the eco- 
nomic imperatives of the digital environment in which they are embedded. 

The need for performers to be able to move, penetrate, suck and ‘take’ 
faster, and in physically demanding positions, means performers must be 
extremely physically fit. Women shoot up and down on penises, their 
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tendons visibly straining to keep their bodies poised for the camera in 
contorted positions: ‘piledrivers,’ for example, involve a female performer 
being penetrated while standing on her head; ‘full nelsons’ require the 
woman to be held above the man, bent up like a pretzel with her knees 
behind her ears; and ‘reverse cowgirls’ necessitate that the woman holds 
herself above the male performer in a crab-like position while she rapidly 
pumps her body up and down and keeps her legs splayed for the camera. 
These physically demanding positions, performed with ever-more rapid 
precision and in films twice the length as the ninety-minute features of 
the late twentieth century, require significant flexibility, strength and 
stamina. The need for this intensive activity to be maintained at a ‘maxi- 
mum’ level throughout the film also demands a superlative bodily endur- 
ance and control from performers. 

Penetration in particular provides the most powerful demonstration of 
incontrovertible activity and exertion so that the prolonged and quickfire 
movement of a penis in and out of an orifice has become a principal way 
in which speed and discipline is communicated. Often, men are repre- 
sented without their faces or limbs, the entire film constructed in relation 
to the repetitive exertion of penetrating. While male sexuality is located 
in the capacity to penetrate without gradations of tempo or flagging, 
female arousal in heterosexual porn is measured by women’s capacity to 
endure hard, fast penetration for as long as possible. Both require signifi- 
cant stamina and strength. Men’s faces and torsos sweat with the effort of 
perpetual thrusting. The related necessity that penises are completely and 
constantly erect forms another way in which the human body must force 
itself, often with the help of drugs, to parallel the demands of the digital. 
Stephen Maddison describes the pharmaceuticals required to undertake 
‘endless cycles of penetration’ and to ‘banish the limp penis from hard- 
core pornography and install new standards of male and female perfor- 
mance and physiology (2012a, p. 90). Film theorist Paul Willemen 
similarly defines contemporary pornography as revolving around displays 
of ‘phallic endurance’ (2004, p. 21). The often negative material impact 
of such intensive sex, with combinations of sexual acts which are neces- 
sary regardless of the desires or limitations of the human body, is starkly 
demonstrated in an interview for the organisation antipornography.org 
with ex-porn star Jessie Rogers, who describes the physical toll perform- 


ing took on her body: 
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I was constantly going to urgent care [...] I was constantly getting sick with 
strep throat, mono, getting the flu [...] and also with infections down there 
[...] vaginosis, urinary tract infections, yeast infections [...] because of the 
types of [anal] scenes I was doing I couldn’ eat [...] so I would just go days 
without eating, and then just munch on gummy bears and energy drinks 
just to get through a scene. (Ex Porn Star Jessie Rogers talks to an Ex-Porn 


Addict 2014) 


The expectations of, for example, moving back and forth from anal to 
vaginal penetration or anal to oral penetration without protection or 
pause to clean, and of extremely rough and lengthy penetration of female 
performers’ bodily orifices, have incontrovertibly physical consequences 
for performers. The ubiquity of breast implants and lip injections in 
women and the pharmaceuticals needed to maintain erections and numb 
colons demonstrate performers’ material embodiment of the culturo- 
capital imperatives of digital acceleration and categorisation. The porno- 
graphic body has therefore become one defined not by a titillating and 
transgressive overflow of the productive body but by the consummate 
display of hard-bodied discipline. 

Where attentional and informational economies epitomise the imma- 
teriality of digital labour and accumulation, the necessity that performers 
cater to these ideals of acceleration and order constitutes an incontrovert- 
ibly material mode of labour. Franco Berardi’s statement that ‘[i] ndustrial 
exploitation deals with bodies, muscles and arms’ (Berardi 2009, p. 21), 
in contrast to the cerebral, subjective, imaginative bases of postindus- 
trial labour, expresses the dominant perception of postindustrial and 
digital capitalism as having moved away from physical labour. However, 
while the attentional and informational productivity of the porn viewer 
demonstrates such dematerialisation, porn performers make explicit the 
material, bodily labour that fuels these virtual modes of productivity, the 
continuing necessity of disciplining “bodies, muscles and arms.’ The 
physical necessity of speed and order is materially inscribed on perform- 
ers bodies. Pendulous breasts, untoned thighs and flabby buttocks slow 
down the capacity to move and penetrate with the requisite rapidity, 
exactness and endurance. As performers are required to develop specific 
actions which display, in Foucauldian terms, a ‘better economy of time 
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and gesture (Foucault 1991, p. 136), their functionality becomes fore- 
grounded and eroticised. Performers are celebrated for their status as ‘use- 
ful bod|[ies]’ that are explicitly ‘shaped, trained, improved and corrected’ 
(Foucault 1991, pp. 136, 148). The chubby bellies, flat bottoms and 
unruly hair of prominent heterosexual male stars of the 1970s and 1980s 
such as John Holmes, Harry Reems and Ron Jeremy have been replaced 
with the rippled torsos and muscular buttocks of major performers like 
Tommy Gunn, Johnny Sins and Erik Everhard. This muscularity is less 
an aesthetic celebration of the body beautiful and more a physical neces- 
sity, as male performers must now be capable of holding their partners in 
mid-air for prolonged periods of time and launching them into various 
gymnastic poses. Where the majority of prominent porn actresses from 
the 1970s were over 50 kilograms—Kay Parker was 53 kilograms, for 
example, Seka and Georgina Spelvin were 54 kilograms, Marilyn 
Chambers and Lisa DeLeeuw were 64 kilograms, Veronica Hart was 57 
kilograms and Gloria Leonard was 71 kilograms (Internet Adult Film 
Database n.d.)—prominent female stars from the twenty-first century 
are likely to be below 50 kilograms. Jenna Haze is 45 kilograms, Jesse 
Jane is 49, Riley Reid is 42, Belle Knox is 49 and Piper Perri is 37. (Girls, 
Digital Playground n.d.). Ripped stomachs, visible ribs and very thin or 
defined thighs are increasingly eroticised. This need for more visibly dis- 
ciplined bodies heralds a move away from pornography’s representation 
of women as lavishly fleshy. Large breasts and buttocks remain a sign of 
eroticism in their associations with sumptuous excess and sexual aban- 
don, with major performers such as Lisa Ann and Peta Jensen still mar- 
keted on the basis of their curves. However, Jensen’s and Ann’s 
voluptuousness demonstrate the paradoxically sportive functionality 
now required of large breasts or buttocks. ‘The artificiality and therefore 
the disciplined construction of these performers’ breasts is foregrounded, 
Jensen's and Ann’s breasts standing out rigidly from their chests in a dem- 
onstration not of pornography’s traditional interest in bodily excess but 
of its new celebration of the disciplined, hard body. 

The now retired porn performer Sasha Grey famously described porn 
performers as ‘sexual athletes’ (Sasha Grey—Fuck Junkie n.d.), a concept 
which has become a well-established way in which contemporary per- 
formers describe the nature of their work in interviews. Performers 
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proudly describe the centrality of bodily training to their lives, asserting 
the value of porn performance on the basis of its alignment with contem- 
porary, neoliberal ideals of fitness, health and bodily. Porn star and pro- 
ducer Angela White describes her ‘average day’ as follows: “[T]here is a lot 
of physical maintenance that needs to be done to prepare to be in front 
of the camera—for example, keeping fit, waxing, tanning, manicures’ 
(James 2014), and performer Tasha Reign says she ‘love[s] Cardio Barre, 
Pilates, yoga, and keeping fit’ (James 2014). Porn performer, body builder 
and personal trainer Kelli Provocateur similarly describes how ‘[p]eople 
know they can't be out of shape to shoot. A lot of people are taking their 
diets and workouts more seriously [...] We are living in a new era where 
porn stars are focused more on healthy lifestyle and fitness goals’ (Glass 
2018). In an interview of male porn stars at an Adult Video News expo 
for Mens Health, heterosexual porn star Derrick Pierce explains that ‘for 
the guys, soft bodies have gone by the wayside’ (Glass 2018) in the 
straight as well as the gay community. Porn star Ryan Driller, who films 
both straight and male gay scenes, describes his ‘lift routine where it’s 
chest one day, triceps one day, legs one day, shoulder one day, biceps one 
day. But I don’t lift 6 days a week. I usually run and lift 2 days, then swim 
one day, then repeat’ (Glass 2018). Porn star Aaron Thompson asserts a 
more explicit link between the disciplining of the body through exercise 
and porn performance itself as labour-intensive bodily training: ‘I work 
out every single day for at least an hour. I [...] focus more on stamina and 
basic core fitness stuff. If I film a scene, that’s about 45 minutes of cardio. 
If it’s not too late [Pll go to the gym after and do strength training since I 
“banged” out cardio already’ (Glass 2018). Porn performance is now 
thoroughly aligned with bodily training and foregrounds the disciplined, 
fit body as the new foundation of pornographic eroticism. 
Contemporary pornography’s refiguring of sex, from the excessive and 
unproductive to the disciplined and useful, infuses the ethos of particular 
studios and the themes of their films. Canadian production company 
Brazzers and MindGeek-owned company Reality Kings render explicit 
porn’s eroticisation of bodily discipline, their films frequently located in 
settings synonymous with the cultivation of bodies such as gyms and 
dance studios. In Brazzers films Banging the Ballerina (2015) and Ballerina 
Booty (2017), the female performers contort themselves into challenging 
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positions, being lifted up to be penetrated in mid-air or while doing the 
splits. In the Reality Kings series Gym Prankers (2018-2020), performers 
work out throughout the film, lifting dumbbells and machine flys as they 
penetrate or are penetrated. In pornography’s recent blending with reality 
television in Brazzers House (2017) and Rocco Siffredis Italian Porn Boot 
Camp (2019), sex scenes are filmed within a context of extreme bodily 
training. In Brazzers House, women undertake ‘instruction in a militaris- 
tic boot camp before performing ‘Sex Challenges.’ Constituting explicitly 
defined tests of physical difficulty and precision, female performers are 
instructed beforehand which sequences of movements they are permitted 
to undertake, with large diagrams and lists of sanctioned positions tacked 
to the doors of differently categorised rooms. These diagrams feature 
traffic-sign symbols to indicate the ‘Allowed’ and ‘Disallowed’ positions 
in each room. In one room labelled “Cirque du Sluts,’ its carnivalesque 
name an erroneous gesture towards pornography’s historically excessive 
associations, performers Tory Lane and Tommy Gunn move with seam- 
less exactness through the sanctioned sexual numbers of blow job, mis- 
sionary, reverse cowgirl, pile driver and cum shot. Sex toys are a required 
element of interaction in that room, Tory repeatedly breaking off from 
sex to performatively run to the “Toy Box’ to get more dildos and vibra- 
tors, chanting “Toy, dick; first toy, then dick’ as they have sex to underline 
that she is performing in accordance with the rules. They often remind 
each other that a movement which has arisen spontaneously is not allowed 
and motivate each other to complete a particular sexual number in the 
manner of a gym instructor. The stark codification of their interaction, 
and the notion that hard work is synonymous with ‘good’ sex, is explicit 
and eroticised. Pornography has come to typify the contemporary cul- 
tural idea that the pleasures of the non-procreative sexual body are ‘opti- 
mally’ enjoyed through the work-oriented execution of pre-determined 
tasks. Adrienne Evans and Sarah Riley talk specifically of the ‘female 
sexual entrepreneur [...] who works on herself and body to maintain an 
“up for it” sexual agentic identity, ‘the amount of work that goes into 
preparing for sex bring[ing] intimacy in line with repertoires of finance, 
employment and marketing’ (2015, p. 6). Stephen Maddison also 
describes the reconceptualisation of sex in terms of ‘the acquisition of 
new skills and responsibilities in relation to the exercise of sexual 
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techniques’ (2010, p. 25). Pornographic film has become the principle 
cause and consequence of this twenty-first-century notion of socio-sexual 
‘success as defined by one’s capacity to efficiently give and receive plea- 
sure according to a quantifiably optimal amount and in accordance with 
necessary acts. 

This overt and eroticised sexual athleticism and bodily discipline dem- 
onstrate the altered paradigm of eroticism that emerges from performers’ 
need to materially match the demands of digital productivity. As viewer 
and performer meet across the imagistic interface of the film’s surface in 
a foment of productive speed, pornography’s associations with volup- 
tuous pleasure dissolve and become replaced with the eroticised display 
of bodily effort. Where pornography as a broad visual and literary genre 
has been historically associated with transgressively celebrating the sexual 
body’s status as unproductive, digital porn culture redefines the film genre 
as one concerned with the display not of voluptuous excess but of inten- 
sive bodily labour. ‘The hard, athletic body of the porn performer is con- 
structed and celebrated as a working body. In eroticising a highly 
disciplined and exertive mode of sexual interaction, contemporary main- 
stream pornography libidinises the labouring body. Just as Kerstin Mey 
considers sport’s celebration of ‘the body beautiful’ as an ‘ideological cel- 
ebration of physical labor in capitalism’ (2007, p. 98), so the disciplined 
bodies of porn performers constitute an ideological feting of sex as capi- 
talist labour. The pornographic body is significantly redefined, then, not 
as a transgressively unproductive body but as a highly disciplined, explic- 
itly productive body, with pornographic film becoming a hugely signif- 
cant and culturally pervasive way in which sex is conceptualised as 
fundamentally and necessarily a form of work. 

The attentional and informational forms of productivity explored in 
Part I produce pornographic tropes and ideals characterised by visible 
performative labour in a way that reconceptualises the foundational 
rationale of pornographic film. Pornography’s powerful assertion of sex as 
an activity best experienced as a type of hard, physical work constitutes a 
fundamental shift in the rationale of pornographic film from the repre- 
sentation of pleasure to the representation of labour. The representation 
of pleasure has been central to the development of pornography as a film 
genre, Linda Williams describing various central tropes such as the money 
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shot as seeking ‘more and more precise attempts to know, name, and 
measure the different pleasures of the different sexes’ (1989, p. 31). This 
understanding of pornography as fundamentally concerned with show- 
ing sexual pleasure remains dominant. Feona Attwood locates the realism 
of photographic and cinematic porn in their ability to document ‘authen- 
tic acts of sexual arousal and satisfaction’ (2010, p. 239). In their chapter 
in Feona Attwood’s 2010 collection Porn.com, Sanna Harma and Joakim 
Stolpe similarly define ‘[p]orn sex’ as ‘sex that is entirely focused on the 
pursuit of pleasure’ (2010, p. 122). The representation of sex as difficult 
and athletic heralds a fundamental move away from the film genre’s 
essential interest in sexual pleasure. Bodily labour is no longer hidden, 
but amplified, celebrated and laid bare. Where the display of alacrity and 
bodily discipline becomes central to the eroticism of contemporary por- 
nography, pornographic film ceases to be a film genre integrally con- 
cerned with the representation of sexual pleasure and becomes instead 
about representing sex as work. It is not only that sexual pleasure is 
understood as being essentially generated through labour, but that the 
display of bodily labour transcends a representational focus on and inter- 
est in pleasure. The fact that the body is physically working hard is its 
pleasure. Hard work need not be nominally in the service of pleasure; its 
display has become eroticised for its own sake. In One-Dimensional 
Woman, Nina Power writes precisely of the ‘sheer hard work of contem- 
porary porn, where: 


[s]ex is just like everything else—grinding, relentless, boring [...] The 
pneumatic Calvinism of rubberized piston porn-duty, the grim orgasm of 
unsmiling physical moil. The excessive taxonomical drive of contemporary 
pornography is merely one element of its quest to bore us all to death and 
remind us that everything is merely a form of work, including, or most 


especially, pleasure. (2009, pp. 51-5) 


Where sexual pleasure and work have been historically oppositional, 
Christian Fuchs reiterating in his 2016 work Critical Theory of 
Communication, for example, Herbert Marcuse’s important definition of 
work as ‘a burden’ defined by its ‘abstinence from individual pleasure’ 
(p. 124), contemporary pornography constitutes the reconceptualisation 
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of sexual pleasure as burdensome work. “Golden Age’ hard-core pornog- 
raphy and subgenres such as glamour and couples porn in particular have 
depicted pornographic sex as essentially oppositional to ideas of work. 
Pornographic sex is understood as implicitly consensual and pleasurable, 
attempting to divest itself aesthetically and rhetorically of any notion of 
porn performance as a compulsory job that is unpleasant, taxing or 
tedious. Film theorist Elena Gorfinkel talks more broadly of ‘cinema's 
dependence on labor's invisibility (2012, p. 83), where the massive 
machinery of cinematic production revolves around the erasure of the 
film’s constructedness and the denial of acting as performative work in 
order to create the film’s verisimilitude. In overtly formulating sex as task- 
oriented hard work, the film genre establishes those unproductive facets 
of pornography—of pleasure for its own sake, the transgressive wasting of 
time and bodily jouissance—as experienced instead through productivity 
and hard work. 

The rhetorical and iconographic emphasis on bodily labour has become 
a defining element of ‘the’ contemporary pornographic mainstream, 
where mainstream is understood as usefully denoting: the output of 
dominant conglomerates such Gamma Entertainment, MindGeek and 
Vivid Entertainment; pornography that is easily availabile on free stream- 
ing sites; and largely heteronormative content. The prominence of bodily 
labour is now a further, vital feature in the delineation and analysis of 
mainstream pornography. This foregrounding of sex as hard, physical 
labour is understood here not as an inevitable display of the exploitative 
labour of female performers (Dines 2020; Long 2012) but as a histori- 
cised consequence of the reciprocal relationship between emergent modes 
of digital accumulation and pornographic representation. Contemporary 
pornography’s depiction of sex as hard labour is understood as a conse- 
quence of the imperatives of velocity and codification central to digital 
accumulation. The explicit productivity of the pornographic body dem- 
onstrates a fundamental reconceptualisation of pornography’s objective 
and its depiction and understanding of the sexual body in relation to 
capitalism. 

The exploration of the pornographic body as a labouring body through- 
out Part II is therefore not located in the economic analysis of anti- 
pornography feminism but in a digital, new materialist tradition. The 
way in which the economic demands produced in relation to digital porn 
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consumption—an online activity which typifies pleasure and enjoy- 
ment—intensify the hard, bodily labour of the porn performer, sees digi- 
tal pornography typify the link between immaterial and pleasurable 
forms of digital labour and highly material, bodily labour. Gender theo- 
rist Mimi Nguyen asserts, for example, that the ostensible freedom from 
materiality that the Internet promises must be read against the ‘bodies of 
Asian and Asian American immigrant women workers in sweatshops and 
factories [...] [that] provide the labor for the production of [...] circuit 
boards, those instruments of identity play, mobility, and freedom’ 
(Nguyen 2003, p. 300). Christian Fuchs similarly asserts the necessary 
continuity between immaterial and pleasurable forms of labour on social 
media and the exploitative manual work of assembly line workers and 
software designers for Foxconn and Indias HCL Technologies (2014, 
p. 7). Similarly, the relationship between porn viewer and performer 
must be reconfigured to understand how the expectations of the viewer, 
and the immaterial forms of temporal and informational productivity in 
which they are embedded, produce the conditions for highly physical and 
often brutal forms of labour undertaken by the porn performers they 
watch. Where Part I establishes how digital pornography constitutes a 
productive skin, an imagistic and cultural membrane that is formed 
through capital's extraction of viewers’ labour through the imagistic sur- 
face, Part II explores how that invisible and immaterial labour begins to 
‘show through’ the surface of the pornographic film itself in a stark mate- 
rialisation of the hard, bodily labour which lies behind the virtual plea- 
sures of digital pornography. The attentional and informational forms of 
productivity in which the viewer is engaged produce specific material 
conditions of labour for the performer, immaterial forms of productivity 
coming to be expressed through the performer's physical body. The digi- 
tal imperatives of intensified dromological and informational productiv- 
ity are materialised in and visible through the porn performer's body so 
that the foregrounded labour intensity of contemporary mainstream por- 
nography is the sign of the digital economy's material demands on the 
body. Digital pornography’s simultaneous status as virtual image phe- 
nomenon and consummately bodily industry typifies what Beller 
describes as the ‘cybernetic suturing of human and machine, of corpore- 


ality and industrialized perception’ (2006, p. 38). ‘The increasing 
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foregrounding of hard work in contemporary mainstream pornography 
constitutes an aesthetic expression and material consequence of atten- 
tional and informational modes of digital valorisation in digital capital- 
ism. This chapter begins an assertion which is explored throughout Part 
II that though the immaterial forms of productivity central to digital 
pornography must be analysed, they cannot be allowed to obscure digital 
economies continuing reliance on a materiality that lies behind, and 
increasingly shows through, digital pornographic film. ‘The exploration of 
the immaterial forms of digital labour conducted by the porn viewer is 
not intended, then, to de-emphasise the physical realities of porn perfor- 
mance. Rather, it aims to demonstrate the interconnectedness of these 
forms of productivity, asserting that the emergence of labour as a defining 
generic feature of mainstream pornographic film is a product of its devel- 
opment in relation to digital forms of valorisation. 


Machine Bodies 


Contemporary mainstream pornography’s emphasis on visible and inten- 
sive bodily functioning amplifies the film genre’s existing associations 
with automation. Hard-core film’s focus on anatomised body parts has 
frequently been noted as producing a mechanised conception of sex and 
of stripping it of its humanness and (inter)subjective significance. Susan 
Sontag and Slavoj Zizek both describe pornography’s tendency to desub- 
jectivise and automate sexual interaction. In her chapter “The Pornographic 
Imaginatior in her collection of essays Styles of Radical Will, Sontag finds 
that ‘[p]ornography disdains fully formed persons [...] report[ing] only 
the motiveless tireless transaction of depersonalized organs (2002a, 
pp. 39, 42, 62). Zizek similarly describes pornographic systems of repre- 


sentations as follows: 


[C]hangling] [...] the body into a desubjectivized multitude of partial 
objects [...] the spectator perceives the bodies of the actors not as unified 
totalities but as a kind of vaguely coordinated agglomerate of partial organs: 
here the mouth, there a breast [...] the [woman’s] human face [...] a kind 
of impersonal sucking machine being pumped by the man’s penis [...] The 
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woman's body is thus transformed into a multitude of ‘organs without a 
body’ (in the sense of a unified body with subjectivity) [...] machines of 
jouissance, while the men working on it are also desubjectivized, instru- 
mentalized, reduced to workers serving these different partial objects. 


(2008, pp. 231, 172) 


Sontag and Zizek suggest that this automation of the body emerges nec- 
essarily from pornographic representation, with cinematographic stal- 
warts such as penetrative close-ups undoubtedly amplifying the functional 
in-and-out and up-and-down logistics of sexual interaction—what visual 
cultural theorists Florian Cramer and Stewart Home call the ‘simple 
mechanics of sexual combinations’ (Cramer and Home 2007, p. 160). 
Bodily openings and protuberances—stumps, fingers, fists, dildos, 
penises, mouths, anuses, vaginas and so on—fit together with emotion- 
less, regulated predictability. Pornographic representations of sex can 
therefore easily tend towards the mechanical. In Hard Core, Linda 
Williams also establishes the representational and conceptual mechanisa- 
tion of the human body which took place in protocinematic technologies 
like Eadweard Muybridge’s zoopraxiscope. Referring to these apparatuses 
as ‘machines of the visible’ (1989, p. 7), Williams posits that the mechan- 
ical workings of filmmaking produced an interest in representing the 
body as a machine: 


Movement itself had become a “visible mechanics” [...] the construction of 
better machines of observation to measure and record bodies now con- 
ceived themselves as machines [...] cinema is caught up in a technology 
that produces this body in its own image—as an infinitely repeatable 


mechanism. (Williams 1989, pp. 38-39) 


Just as this filmic mechanisation of the body has been understood in rela- 
tion to industrialism, so in digital pornography the mechanisation of the 
sexual body is profoundly linked to postindustrial capitalist functioning. 
Beller and Williams have asserted that the mechanisation of the body 
through the process of recording emerges from the embeddedness of cin- 
ema in industrialism. Beller describes the “film crank of the camera’ as a 
continuation of ‘the wheels of industry [...] an extension and [...] 
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completion of the general logic of socio-industrial production’ (2006, 
pp. 40, 39). Sequencing images into a film employs the same logic as the 
assembly line and the film commodity that is produced epitomises capi- 
talism’s commodity fetishism, displaying a beautiful, whole, end product 
that disappears the production process. Williams explores specifically 
how this relationship between a capitalist logic of industrialism and the 
development of cinema expresses itself in the filmic representation of 


the body: 


The same principles of mechanical repetition that made possible industrial 
production had now made movement more visible so that movement itself 
becomes a “visible mechanics” through cinema's desire to place the clocked 
and measured bodies produced by the first machines into narratives that 
naturalize their movements. (Williams 1989, pp. 38, 36) 


The representation of the body in film is therefore simultaneously the 
representation of the principles of industrial manufacturing. This idea of 
the body represented in film as being ‘clocked and measured, that the 
way the body is represented expresses the workings of capitalism, is 
brought to the fore in contemporary mainstream pornography. However, 
though generic features such as the genital close-up and a concomitant 
emphasis on repetitive sexual movements foreground this bodily mecha- 
nisation, pornographic film has eschewed explicit connections with 
bodily discipline and efficiency, basing its excess instead in the transgres- 
sion of normative socio-sexual types of interaction. Zizek’s conceptualisa- 
tion of porn performers as workers serving and consisting of the machine 
parts of the disassembled body becomes the dominant theme of contem- 
porary porn, a celebration of digital capitalism's disciplining of the sexual 
body. When bodily labour becomes the defining aspect of contemporary 
mainstream pornography, this mechanisation of sex becomes more cen- 
tral and intentional. Ideals of efficiency and gestural precision posit the 
mechanised body as a desirable approximation of perfect functioning, a 
sign of the alliance of the human body with the temporal and codified 
efficiency of digital networks and technologies. The film genre becomes 
defined by its triumphant display of bodily productivity, highlighting 
that the shaping and regulating of the body is the very basis of capitalism. 
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As Federici asserts, ‘the human body and not the steam engine, and not 
even the clock, was the first machine developed by capitalism’: the “human 
machine’ (2004, p. 146). By explicitly representing porn performers as 
human machines, their disciplinary relationship to digital capitalism is 
foregrounded and celebrated, contemporary pornography’s foregrounded 
bodily mechanisation constituting an explicit display of the porn per- 
former's status as labour power. 

A ‘Raw Cut’ from Digital Playground entitled Evas Fleshlight (2015) 
demonstrates the mechanisation of sexual interaction and the body and 
the often literal use of machines as the ultimate sign of sexual efficiency 
and inexhaustibility. Evuas Fleshlight’s predictably scant narrative concerns 
a cynical, mac-wearing masturbator in a sex shop, whose experimentation 
with the Eva Lovia fleshlight in the shop’s changing room is interrupted 
by the unexplained arrival of Lovia herself. Though Lovia initially distin- 
guishes and creates a hierarchy between the physicality of her body and 
the plastic tube—‘Why settle for the fleshlight when you can have the 
real thing?’—the sex which subsequently takes place in the sex shop cubi- 
cle is so baldly functional as to render non-existent any physical or emo- 
tional distinction between human woman and substitutive apparatus. 
The sexual interaction displays the same emphasis on speed and order 
analysed earlier. The film is thirty minutes long, and twenty-six minutes 
feature hard, fast vaginal and oral penetration. ‘There is no eye contact, 
kissing, touching or communication, other than the male performer's 
occasional monosyllabic instructions: “Suck, “Turn over, ‘Bounce on my 
dick,’ “Get that leg over there’ and so on. The performers move unspeak- 
ingly through the requisite sexual numbers of blow job and penetration 
from various athletic angles, switching from one position to the next with 
a determination reminiscent of a choreographed exercise routine. No 
feelings are expressed and both performers remain blank-faced while 
their bodies pump and stretch, demonstrating what philosopher Sergei 
Prozorov describes as contemporary pornography’ ‘incongruence 
between the stoic ataraxy of the performer and the anatomically demand- 
ing character of the acts she engages in’ (Prozorov 2011, p. 80). The rapid 
and programmatic behaviour expected of the performer thoroughly de- 
emphasises spontaneous human feeling, the exercising of sexual virtuos- 
ity or interpersonal skills, both performers exhibiting the emotionless 
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logic of a machine. The inevitable cum shot at the end of the scene, 
without any physical or communicative sense of build-up, or intersubjec- 
tive interaction between the performers other than Lovia rapidly, word- 
lessly moving to a kneeling position, appears more a liquid by-product of 
a completed industrial process than a human orgasm. The gestural ratio- 
nality which surrounds the cum shot removes from the orgasmic moment 
any sense of ecstatic surrender, vulnerable humanness or sexual connec- 
tion with another; rather, it is a depersonalised, automated evacuation. 
Each period of penetration ends with Lovia fitting the fleshlight over 
the male performer's penis and pumping it furiously, maintaining the 
position in which she was previously being penetrated so that the flesh- 
light is positioned exactly where Lovia’s vagina would have been. The 
implicit assertion is that having sex with Lovia is exciting in as far as her 
ability to angle her body and move at high speeds approximates the inex- 
haustibility and functionality of the fleshlight. The fleshlight constructs 
an idea of the female body and the pleasures it offers in terms of detach- 
able, automated parts, encouraging consumers to ‘Select Orifice’ when 
choosing between a vaginal or anal ‘masturbation sleeve’ (Eva Lovia 
Fleshlight n.d.). Similarly, Lovia must render her vagina into an anat- 
omised and perfectly functioning and usable orifice, its ‘functionality’ 
indexed by the flexibility and stamina of Lovia’s body and curiously 
abstracted from the idea of Lovia as a sexual subject. Where one of the 
principal selling points of the fleshlight is its infinite availability and 
capacity for penetration— Whenever you want, however you like, the 
Fleshlight sexual gratification alternative is there to fulfill your sexual fan- 
tasies and meet your desires’ (Eva Lovia Fleshlight n.d.)—so Lovia must 
demonstrate a similar capacity for endless penetration and easy manipu- 
lability that is not slowed or complicated by her own physical sensations 
or sexual subjectivity. The detached male performer seems no more 
excited when he penetrates Lovia as when his dick is fitted inside the rub- 
ber casing of the fleshlight. His lack of verbal or facial expression to com- 
municate any difference, either in physical sensation or emotional import, 
in a woman moving up and down on his penis to the rubber tube being 
pumped up and down instead, demonstrates the perceived synonymy 
between Lovia’s body and the device. The presumption of this reducibil- 
ity of the human body and of sexual interaction to (solitary) interaction 
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with a nonhuman object is the basis of this filmic marketing of the flesh- 
light. It promises, on the basis of supposed moulds taken of female stars’ 
vaginas, that wanking into a plastic tube is exactly the same experience as 
having sex with the star herself. The implication is not only that the expe- 
rience of having sex with the star can be captured entirely through the 
latex model—'Slide into the sweetness of Eva’s vagina, the website states 
(Eva Lovia Fleshlight n.d.)—but that the woman's body is itself mechani- 
cal and therefore unproblematically capable of being replicated artif- 
cially. The fleshlight site repeatedly demonstrates this eliding of the 
difference between human and plastic vagina: “You [will] feel every 
nuance of her amazing entrance and sleeve’ (Eva Lovia Sugar Textured 
Fleshlight Girls n.d.), with ‘her incredible Sugar sensation’ referring at 
once to the sweetness of the woman’s real vagina, gesturing towards the 
sensory experience of interaction with an actual vagina, and the trade- 
marked ‘Sugar’ sensation which refers to a particular type of plastic 
moulding. In the film, the fleshlight is not fetishised for its object status; 
it is presented and experienced as entirely interchangeable with a woman. 
Nor is there any sense in which different interpersonal skills would be 
required in relating sexually to another person, compared with a mastur- 
batory aid. The male performer absent-mindedly touches Lovia’s clitoris 
once, for three seconds, seventeen minutes into the half-hour film. As 
pornographic sex becomes increasingly concerned with approximating 
the mechanical, ideas of bodily sexual pleasure are attenuated, particu- 
larly in relation to the female performer. It is the show of intensive labour, 
and not sexual pleasure, which defines the meaning and eroticism of the 
film. By the end of the film, Lovia equates her vagina—and, metonymi- 
cally, sex with her—as entirely synonymous with the plastic contraption, 
stating ‘I believe this is mine. If you ever want to feel my pussy again, you 
can go to fleshlight.com and get your own.’ The notion presented at the 
beginning of the film that Lovia is ‘the real thing’ and that the human 
body is oppositional to the pure functionality of a masturbation aid has 
gone, as if the film’s inevitable representation of sex in such baldly 
mechanical terms has rendered its initial premise impossible to uphold. 
Because pornography is a form of production which remains depen- 
dent on physical working bodies, computer-generated pornography 
being an obvious exception, performers’ integration with digitality does 
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not function to replace the human body but to regulate it to function in 
accordance with the demands of the ‘machine’ of digitality. Porn per- 
formers, like the users who watch them, become constituent parts of the 
digital machine, a node in the productive, accelerated networks of infor- 
mation, affect and attention. The labouring pornographic body must 
transform itself to become part of the digital machine within which it is 
dispersed, becoming contiguous with digital machine time and the codi- 
fied digital machine space of the pornographic database. ‘The mechanisa- 
tion of the pornographic body therefore becomes a sign that it is working 
optimally; it is celebrated as a sign of a more perfect and intensive labour. 
This mechanisation of the human body is now at the forefront of porno- 
graphic eroticism, demonstrating contemporary pornography’s cinemat- 
ographic alliance with digital productivity. The way in which Marx 
describes machines’ function as increasing productivity, ‘a means of sys- 
tematically getting more work done in a shorter time, or of exploiting 
labour-power more intensely [...] [of] confiscat[ing] the whole of the 
workman's disposable time’ (Marx 1990, p. 69), is enacted materially on 
the performer’s body. The interpolation of pornographic bodies into digi- 
tal forms of capitalism requires more work from performers. The mecha- 
nisation of performers does not therefore foster the simplification of the 
labour process which Marx describes as deriving from workers’ replace- 
ment by machines. Rather, the porn performer's interpolation into the 
digital machine requires them to undertake bodily tasks of a greater dif- 
ficulty and speed. While bodily mechanisation erases a sense of the body, 


then, it demands more intensive labour from the performer. 


Digital Pornography and Disembodiment 


The eroticisation of the performer's body as labour power, though it cel- 
ebrates the body in its capacity to achieve physical feats of fitness, simul- 
taneously functions to disavow the body. The erasure of performers’ 
corporeality as a result of mechanisation is variously gestured towards by 
porn theorists. Mark Davis refers to the “Viagra cyborg’ (2009, p. 25). 
Gail Dines describes the ‘robotic sluts’ and ‘robotic studs’ (2010, p. xxiv) 
of pornography, and Stephen Maddison notes the shift in hard-core’s 
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attempts at ‘physiological verisimilitude, to its current ‘foreground|[ing] 
[of] posthuman displays of organs and acts’ (2012b, p. 118). 

The reconceptualisation of sex in terms of rapid, rationalised and inex- 
haustible movement moves away from the throbbing human fleshiness 
traditionally associated with pornographic bodies. Contemporary main- 
stream pornography’s display of optimal bodily functioning, of inex- 
haustible, piston-like pumping, while it requires greater labour, produces 
an automated body that denies the intensive labour undertaken by the 
performer. Paradoxically, then, the more pornography foregrounds labour 
intensity, the more the labour power of the body is denied. This dis- 
avowal of the material, working body presents a particular paradox in a 
film genre defined by its representation of the profoundly physical. 

This filmic culture of disembodiment is amplified by the frequent util- 
isation of what can be usefully termed a digital aesthetic: one of light, 
ephemerality, and cyber- and steam-punk imagery. ‘The site 
FuckingMachines.com, produced by the porn company Kink, typifies 
the decorporealisation of the pornographic body that comes from the 
digital expectation of a perfect rationality and logic of movement. Kink 
produces its films in a decommissioned armoury for the US National 
Guard in San Francisco, with its twenty-nine specialist sites each filmed 
in specific rooms and areas of what is still called “The Armory.’ The film 
series produced for the website FuckingMachines.com often take place in 
a room filled with heavy, industrial machinery. One ‘fucking machine’ 
features a clanking metal chain covered in pink tongues; another pushes 
and pulls two dildos on vertically swinging pendulums. The physical 
impact these machines have on the human body, and therefore 
their emphasised difference from the body, is a central and abiding theme 
on the site. With names like ‘Intruder,’ “Trespasser’ and “The Hatchet,’ 
the site eroticises the juxtaposition between the fragile and fleshy human 
female body, and the inexorability and unremitting force of the machine. 
The site declares, for example: 


Sex machines have the stamina, power, and huge cocks that humans will 
never have [...] these girl can't get enough, once they've had a taste of [...] 
the extreme involuntary orgasms these machines can give [...] Many of 
these sluts will experience their first squirting orgasms from the relentless 


pounding their holes receive. (Fucking Machines n.d.) 
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The impact of the machine on the woman's body, its capacity to produce 
more extreme bodily responses in its human counterpart, produces an 
eroticised opposition between human and machine that undoubtedly 
forms a thematic strand in contemporary pornography’s incorporation of 
machines. 

However, the Fucking Machines site also demonstrates the blending of 
human and machine, simultaneously depicting the female performer as 
contiguous with the machines she is pitted against and therefore de- 
emphasising the physicality of her body. One machine features a large 
light box, female performers positioned on top of the box while they are 
penetrated by a dildo attached to a long metal pole, which is moved back- 
wards and forwards by industrial-looking metal spools and chains. The 
positioning of the woman on the light box endows her body with an oth- 
erworldly quality; performers appear to melt away into the futuristic glow 
of the box as if their bodies are made of light itself, their physicality atten- 
uated as they engage in this sexual union with the machine. This interest 
in disappearing the body, paradoxical in a film genre so fetishistically con- 
cerned with the physical body, epitomises Deborah Lupton’s famous 
description of the ‘dream of cyberculture to leave the “meat” behind and 
to become distilled in a clean, pure, uncontaminated relationship with 
computer technology (Lupton 2000, p. 479). The other prominent set- 
ting on the site moves away from the industrial mise en scene of the 
first room discussed here and proffers a more futuristic technological style. 
It depicts a room like the hull of a space ship, with shining metal lining 
the walls and floor and blue and white strip lights giving off an eerie, sci- 
ence-fiction glow. A dildo on a long, metal rod protrudes from an esoteric 
shining box in the centre of the floor. The dildo itself is made of transpar- 
ent glass so that light passes through and desubstantiates it; often appear- 
ing to consist only of light as it passes in and out of the female performer’s 
body, these scenes suggest a kind of penetration by virtuality itself. 

Female performers display a similarly virtual aesthetic, their fleshy con- 
trast to machines emphasised through their transition from decorporealised 
virtuality to moments of shocking corporeality. In one highly representa- 
tive film on the FuckingMachines site, Petite Teen Dallas Black Gets 
Machine Fucked (2016) porn performer Dallas Black cuts a strikingly pale 
and ephemeral figure. Glowing in blue and white lights like a phantasm, 
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her body is completely hairless and covered in body make-up so that it 
appears impossibly, incorporeally smooth. ‘The first sexual number sees 
Black standing rigidly in the centre of the room as she is rapidly penetrated 
by the dildo that protrudes from the floor. Her white, faintly glowing 
shape renders the woman part of the futuristic technology of the room. 
Her thin, taught body seems unmoved by the action of the moving pole 
and she has her back to the camera so that no facial expressions can be seen. 
Demonstrating the same unemotional automation considered earlier in 
this chapter, Black is depicted as contiguous with the unthinking machine 
that penetrates her. The second sexual number sees Black sitting atop a 
high metal chair, contorting her body with inevitable athleticism so that 
her knees are behind her ears and her vagina and anus are fully exposed to 
the camera. ‘There is then a protracted close-up of Black’s orifices as the 
dildo, glowing with light, moves relentlessly back and forth inside her 
body. Black’s face is not visible, the frame filled entirely with her buttocks 
and exposed genitals. Her pubic hair has been meticulously removed; nor 
are any freckles, birthmarks or blemishes visible on her skin. This flawless- 
ness endows the female performer with a cyborg-esque quality, a 
Beauvoirean changelessness (Beauvoir 1997, p. 190) and perfection that 
aligns the performer with a particularly futuristic and digital notion of 
the mechanical. Buttocks, anus and vagina shine artificially. The skin 
around Black's vagina and anus is coated in lube, so the white and blue 
lights of the room are perfectly reflected in her gleaming skin. Her body 
becomes an extension of the room’s futuristic mise en scéne, a porno- 
graphic cyborg that has no traces of the dirt, fallibility or fleshiness of the 
human body. Though the close-up of Black’s orifices is focused on the most 
illicitly corporeal part of the body, it renders that body thoroughly decor- 
porealised. Black is eroticised precisely for her absence of physicality. When 
Black begins to scream in ostensible orgasmic delight, her humanness is 
suddenly, shockingly asserted, and yet it is a revelation of corporeality 
which is understood, crucially, as being wrenched from what has otherwise 
been constructed in terms of contiguity with a digital machinic operating. 
Aesthetic perfection and optimal functioning therefore see pornographic 
film lose its associations with the soft, fleshy humanness of the sexual body. 
Black’s hyperfunctionality—her bodily perfection, precise contortions, 
capacity for endless penetration and so on—moves away from the hard, 
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industrialised effort considered earlier in this chapter. Black’s ephemeral 
body, built of light, moves with the clean, effortless instantaneity of the 
digital, as if she is an inhuman node in the digital machine of hardware, 
networks and platforms, moving independently of human effort or desire. 
Instead of displaying the sweaty, effortful toiling which foregrounds the 
labour of the body, Black’s bodily aesthetic and behaviour therefore dis- 
avows her corporeality and, with it, her labour. The greater the velocity and 
precision of Black’s movements, the more they appear automatic and unre- 
lated to a real, working body. Performers must work extremely hard to 
produce this sense of the perfect, mathematical functioning of digitality. 
They must ensure that their exertion is not visible. They must work off 
excess flesh, wax pubic hair and shave their thighs, bleach their anuses and 
cover up any signs of bodily fallibility like stretch marks or spots. The 
hyper-intensive activity expected of the contemporary porn performer 
therefore functions to erase the body. ‘The harder performers work to align 
themselves with a perfect digital functionality, the more their corporeality 
is denied, their speed and cleanness of movement paradoxically denying 
the effort it requires. This loss of the body is therefore an effect of digital 
pornography’s new foregrounding of intensive labour. In the Grundrisse, 
Marx describes such a negation of the worker taking place when they are 
integrated with machines: 


[In the] transformation [...] of living labour into a mere living accessory of 
this machinery [...] the entire production process appears as not subsumed 
under the direct skilfulness of the worker, but rather as the technological 
application of science [...] the worker’s activity reduced to a mere abstrac- 


tion of activity. (Marx 1993, pp. 693, 699) 


As the pornographic body is fitted to the imperatives of the digital 
machine, its speed and precision become signs not of human labour but 
of the automatic processes of that machine. 

In Capital Marx similarly describes the subsumption of the human 
body into the machine as erasing the (working) body as it simultaneously 
exacts greater demands of the body: 
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[T]he motive mechanism also acquired an independent form, entirely 
emancipated from the restraints of human strength [...] The automaton, as 
capital therefore animated by the longing to reduce to a minimum the 
resistance offered by that repellent yet elastic natural barrier, man [...] 
moving and working independent of the workman [...] an industrial per- 
petuum mobile, that would go on producing forever. (1990, p. 50) 


The perfect functionality of the labour-intensive pornographic body 
erases this sense of human ‘resistance.’ The limits of the body, in its capac- 
ity for constant speed and precision, the fragility of its orifices, and even 
its need for pleasure, are disappeared. The ‘natural barrier’ of the human- 
ness and mortality of the body is disavowed, with performers appearing 
instead as thoroughly decorporealised nodes that can operate ceaselessly 
in the ‘perpetuum mobile’ of the digital machine. As performers inhabit 
the temporality and order of the digital machine, their discipline and 
effort become invisible, pornography’s new foregrounding of labour 
working, then, to deny the body’s status as the source of material labour 
power; the harder the performer is made to work, the more it loses its 
sense of human, living labour which the contemporary pornographic 
mainstream seeks to display. 

This chapter began by asserting that the intensive display of bodily 
labour has become a defining aspect of digital pornography and the prin- 
ciple way in which the excess foundational to the genre is expressed. It 
has found too that the effort to communicate a surplus of sexual feeling 
and activity through rapidity and perfect operability formulates the por- 
nographic body as a machine. ‘This bodily mechanisation is used to pro- 
duce the ‘surplus’ value of pornographic excess—of intensity and sexual 
excitement—through its delivery of an overflowing ‘maximum’ of sensa- 
tion and physical activity. However, this bodily mechanisation ultimately 
divests pornography of its corporeal foundation, its eroticisation of a 
smooth, invisible functionality effacing the human body altogether. The 
attempt to discipline the porn performer’s body to materially meet the 
imperatives of the digital attention and information economies therefore 
ultimately expunges the sexual body itself. In reconceptualising the por- 
nographic body as a labouring body, contemporary mainstream pornog- 
raphy is therefore emptied of its essential status as a film genre focused on 
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transgressive, sexual corporeality. The lush subversiveness of pornogra- 
phy, and its foundational purpose as a film genre, has lain in its extrava- 
gant display of flagrantly anti-productive, sexual physicality. However, 
where the new foregrounding of productivity neutralises the spectacle of 
the labouring body and negates the sense of an embodied, feeling human, 
the erotic force of the transgressive pornographic body is lost. The visible 
automation of sexual interaction endows contemporary mainstream por- 
nography with a blankness. Plateaus of behavioural intensity bleed sexual 
representations of tension and texture, replacing the richness of socially 
embedded taboos and the diegetically rooted interpersonal significance of 
sex with disembodied, frictionless displays of bodily productivity. Nurses 
and Evas Fleshlight demonstrate the way in which the mechanisation of 
pornographic sex—incessant but without progression, intensive but 
decorporealised—ultimately empties it of any interpersonal and embod- 
ied significance. Contemporary pornography’s new emphasis on the 
labouring body ultimately deprives the genre of the erotic force that is 
sought in its representation of labour intensity. In Marxist terms, the 
automated sexual body loses its erotic import just as the machine loses its 
capacity to create surplus value. These bodies do not depict the variable 
capital of labour power but the constant capital of machinery: a steady, 
nonhuman production of value that steadily reduces the commodity’s 
value (Marx 1990, pp. 527, 530, 545). The celebrated automation of 
performers movements empties the sexual representations of individua- 
tion and affectivity. Films become profoundly homogenised and inter- 
changeable as they embody the accelerated temporality and ordered logic 
of the digital machine. As all films become focused on the same display 
of labour intensity, they lose their transgressive, sexual and arousing 
import that was rooted in the sexual body. 

How contemporary pornography represents and conceptualises the 
sexual body has therefore fundamentally changed as a result of the film 
genres development online. Where Schaschek refers to the ‘pleasure- 
machine’ body (2014, p. 69) of the capitalised porn performer, this chap- 
ter asserts that the mechanisation of the contemporary performer heralds 
not an alliance of pleasure and bodily systematisation, but the attenua- 
tion of sexual pleasure as something pornographic is interested in repre- 
senting. The perfect functioning of mechanised labour becomes the only 
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relevant ‘pleasure.’ The pornographic body is no longer represented in 
terms of anti-productive rhythms of pleasure or by luxuriant, wasteful 
accumulations of arousal or excessive revelling in the pleasures of the 
body. The regulated temporality and order that operate in relation to the 
labour of looking demand a material equivalence from the porn per- 
former which significantly alters contemporary pornography’s paradigm 
of eroticism. Where pornographic film has long been defined as a genre 
which revolves around the representation of sexual pleasure, this chapter 
demonstrates that it has become a film genre fundamentally concerned 
with the representation of bodily labour. This visible disciplining of the 
pornographic body is understood here as a historicised consequence of 
the imperatives of a digital pornographic culture forged through the 
attention and information economies. 
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The Labour of Visibility 


Anal Gaping and the Material Body 


Like a Barthesian striptease (1973, p. 84), the perfect predictability of digi- 
tal pornography explored in the previous chapter devours its own cause. 
The intensive labour that now defines mainstream pornographic output 
denies physicality so that a film genre which continues to be defined by its 
ability to provide an arousing proximity to the unambiguously corporeal 
functions to disavow the human body. ‘This chapter explores how this era- 
sure of physicality through performers’ visible bodily labour produces a 
simultaneous and oppositional imperative in contemporary pornographic 
film to recover the human body. As the analysis of the Kink film from 
FuckingMachines.com in the previous chapter demonstrates, the eroticisa- 
tion of the performer as mechanised and disembodied is held in tension 
with moments of extreme corporeal revelation. This tension is exploited to 
amplify physicality within a constructed culture and aesthetic of disem- 
bodiment. Porn theorist Steven Jones describes the need, for example, to 
‘remind the viewer of a physical reality [a bio-logic of their body] that online 
identity threatens to negate [...] the supremacy of the physical, evinced by 
corporeal responses to the image’ (2010, pp. 133-4). ‘The digital culture of 
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virtuality in which pornography is embedded, as well as its own filmic cul- 
ture of bodily mechanisation and disavowal, simultaneously works against 
and amplifies pornography’s entrenched generic pull towards representing 
the consummately physical sexual body. 

This chapter explores how this reafhrmation of physicality is enacted, 
again, through a reconceptualisation of the sexual body as a labouring 
body. In particular, it focuses on the increasingly dominant trend in main- 
stream, heteronormative pornography of ‘anal gaping.’ This sexual num- 
ber involves a woman being anally penetrated for prolonged periods with 
large objects—penises, dildos, butt plugs and so on—in order to produce 
a large, opened anus on which the camera then zooms in. ‘The edges of the 
anal orifice, and often the walls of the rectum within, are clearly visible to 
the camera. The intensified desire for physicality and the growing erotici- 
sation of bodily labour converge in the dominant iconographic trend of 
anal gaping. Pornography’s status as a ‘body genre’ (Williams 1991, p. 4) 
in the context of a mechanised denial of the human, produces an ampli- 
fed fetishisation of sheer physicality itself. As the corporeal revelation of 
the female body’s insides becomes of greater importance, the generic sig- 
nificance of the visibility of female pleasure recedes The multiple causes 
and consequences of these shifts in pornography’s depiction of the body 
are explored through this chapter in relation to anal gaping. 

The practice has grown out of the mainstreaming of anal sex in hetero- 
sexual pornography with series such as John Stagliano’s Buttman films in 
the late 1980s and Adam Glasser’s Seymore Butts productions a decade 
later, as well as from nascent, subcultural shock sites like Goatse.cx whose 
homepage in 1999 controversially featured a man’s stretched anus. Anal 
gaping has become an increasingly normative sexual number in contem- 
porary, heteronormative porn. Mainstream output from dominant porn 
companies such as Vivid, Wicked, Digital Playground, Brazzers and 
BangBros features female anal gaping as a common and progressively 
more essential element of anal sex scenes. A score of searchable subcate- 
gories has proliferated across free and premium sites: ‘gaping asshole, 
‘teen anal gape, ‘anal gape creampie, ‘extreme anal stretching, ‘anal toy 
gape, ‘anal gape hd,’ ‘extreme anal,’ ‘lesbian anal gape,’ ‘anal fisting,’ 
‘extreme anal gape, ‘extreme anal insertions and so on. This chapter 
focuses on the director and performer Mike Adriano who has been 
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particularly instrumental in normalising the practice in his work for the 
Evil Angel sites Anal Overdose, Up Her Asshole and Perv City. 

Anal gaping functions to provide the veracious corporeality that has 
been foundational to hard-core pornography. The asshole has particular 
associations with the transgressively physical, ‘low body’ (Bakhtin 1984, 
p. 357). It is the site of the most profound dirt, with shit a more trans- 
gressively defiling substance even than menstrual blood. ‘The anus consti- 
tutes a bodily boundary too, as Julia Kristeva explains, that is disquieting 
in its permeability: ‘Excrement and its equivalents (decay, infection, dis- 
ease, corpse, etc.) stand for the danger to identity that comes from with- 
out, grotesquely material symbols of death whose eruption or leakage 
threatens ‘the objective frailty of the social order’ (1982, pp. 70, 71). The 
asshole’s links with gay male sex link it too with the deeply culturally and 
judicially ingrained sense of being a morally ‘wrong’ place in which to 
have sex. To render the anus so profoundly visible and to open up the 
orifice for inspection therefore provides a shocking, transgressive corpo- 
reality. In her millennial work Realism and Popular Cinema, media theo- 
rist Julia Hallam describes pornography as stripping away the layers ‘of 
centuries-old culturally embedded ideas of decorum and decency, of 
clothes and of the flesh itself—to show us the uncompromising truth of 
sex (2000, p. 62). The history of pornographic censorship, and the titil- 
lating transgressiveness which coheres its disparate media, derives from 
its rationale of seeking aspects of sex and the body which are customarily 
sanitised, hidden and denied by society. The display, exploration and, 
particularly in Adriano’s case, the fetishisation of the anus therefore pro- 
vide a consummate corporeality which operates in tandem with the 
decorporealisation of the labour-intensive pornographic body. As the 
customarily fetishised subject of pornographic film and freighted with 
long historical and cultural associations with a fundamental bodily natu- 
ralness that posits the woman's body as indexically revelatory, the wom- 
ans body bears the material brunt of contemporary pornography’s 
recovery of the corporeal through the anus. ‘The imperative of deeper 
corporeal proofs which grows from the mechanisation of the sexual body 
is materially visited on the female performer's body in particular. It is 
women who must provide the reassuring proof of physicality through the 
anal gape. 
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The visibility of this orifice, and often of the inside of the rectum itself, 
is therefore a profound contemporary iteration of what Linda Williams 
terms hard-core’s ‘principle of maximum visibility (1989, p. 48), which 
describes pornographic film’s imperative to make visible the physical 
‘truth’ of the body, and of the female body in particular. Williams 
describes pornography’s filmic development from the 1970s as defined by 
the drive to ‘record the “truth” of the [sexual] body’ (1989, p. 41). The 
consummate baseness of the anus, its status as the part of the body most 
in need of sanitisation and societal erasure, sees its newfound visibility 
constitute a greater, more obscene physical truth. The opening up and 
display of the anus proffers the most unfeigned, incontrovertible truth of 
the human body: as a defecating, dirty, animalistic producer of 
irrational filth. 

The gape also provides a deeper bodily visibility. Hard-core pornogra- 
phy’s objective of profound bodily visibility derives from the incontro- 
vertibility of penetration and ejaculatory orgasms. However, where a 
penetrated orifice or the expulsion of semen display a normatively sealed 
body—though the act of penetration signifies the permeability of the 
woman's body, the insertion of the penis into her orifice effectively ‘closes’ 
her body and renders her openness invisible to the camera, and the rep- 
resentation of male ejaculation maintains a healthy ‘wholeness’ and ‘intact- 
ness of the penis—anal gaping proffers a greater visibility through its 
opening of the body and its ability to make that openness visible. The 
viewer's ability to peer inside the woman's body constitutes a visual pen- 
etration. [he body’s skin is no longer the limit of visibility and the eye can 
probe more deeply into the body, beyond the skin and into the body's 
insides. The ability to see the ‘edges’ of the opened orifice, the border of 
the woman's body, also endows the image with a powerful sense of depth. 
The gape typifies what film and gender theorist Mary Ann Doane 
describes as the voyeuristic pleasure in ‘seeing what is prohibited,’ in an 
image that ‘orchestrates a gaze, a limit, and its pleasurable transgression’ 
(1991, p. 20). The construction of a virtual or cyborg-esque pornographic 
body creates this limit; the gape then provides a physico-visual penetra- 
tive movement from the perfect, mechanical exterior of the performer’s 
decorporealised body into the unambiguously fleshy reaches of the body 


within. The way in which the camera, in contemporary philosopher 
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Svenja FlafSpohler’s words, ‘slip[s] into [...] bodies,’ as ‘a desirable pene- 
trator (2008, p. 203), is amplified in the anal gape, where physical pen- 
etration explicitly produces the capacity for the camera to extend its 
penetrative gaze literally inside the woman's body. ‘This visible rupturing 
of the body’s boundary to display a large hole that travels into the interior 
of the body gains particular value within digital pornography’s dominant 
context of disembodiment and mechanisation. Where intensive labour 
produces a smooth, bionic exterior that expunges the humanness of the 
body, the pornographic imperative to unearth the body’s materiality is 
amplified, the gape creating a sense of breaking through the cyborg body 
of the performer to their incontrovertible fleshiness within. 

The image also has a deep-rooted synonymy with the woman's body 
itself. To quote Doane once more, she states that ‘woman's [...] desirabil- 
ity, becomes a function of certain practices of imaging—framing, light- 
ing, camera movement, angle [...] She is thus [...] more closely associated 
with the surface of the image’ (1991, p. 83). Williams similarly describes 
pornography as encouraging the consumer to feel that they can meaning- 
fully ‘possess’ the woman through ‘vicarious image-satisfaction’ (1989, 
p. 107). The penetrative gaze of anal gaping becomes a metonym, then, 
for the penetration of the woman. 

The gape imbues the image with a substantiality, not only through the 
hyperphysicality of what is represented but through its provision of a 
depth to the image form itself. Engaging with the deep/flat dichotomy of 
the computer screen (Manovich 2001, p. 86) and what digital and visual 
theorist Anna Friedberg describes as the capability of a digital interface to 
‘open onto flatness or depth’ (2006, p. 231), the representation of the 
anal gape proffers a thrilling depth and substantiality in digital pornogra- 
phy’s virtual context. Where Doane asserts that ‘it is the close-up that is 
most fully associated with the screen as surface, with the annihilation of 
a sense of depth’ (1991, p. 134), the close-up of the gape operates in 
exactly the opposite way, providing not an image of a flat surface but a 
visibility that enters into the interior of the body and the image. The gape 
creates a particularly potent visual sense of depth, aligning the woman's 
body with the image and then providing a spatialised entering izto the 
woman's body that is simultaneously a dive into an image of depth itself. 
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In The Cinematic Body, film theorist Steven Shaviro describes the sense of 
absence and flatness with which the image is associated: 


[E]mptiness and impotence [...] They are flat and insubstantial [...] They 
are—trustratingly—static and evanescent at once, too massively present in 
their very impalpability [...] the fundamental characteristic of the cine- 
matic image is one of Jack. (1993, p. 16) 


This flatness is amplified in a digital context. As digital designer Craig 
Mod asserts in his article about his work on the Flipboard iPhone appli- 
cation “The Digital-Physical, it is necessary to ‘giv[e] edges’ to digital 
creations, since ‘[w]ith edges comes a sense of weight. And with that 
comes the ability to feel [as well as see]—physically and psychically’ 
(Mod 2012). By creating a further reach of physicality into which the 
camera can descend, the gape reinscribes a sexualised, penetrative sense 
of depth to both the pornographic body and the digital filmic image. 
The jagged edges of the opened anus provide a vital sense of three- 
dimensional physicality, a weighty corporeal significance that shores up 
the necessary materiality of the porn film and the continued existence of 
its bodily referent, against the flatness and lack of the image form in 
general and the digital image in particular. The visibility of the interior 
of the woman's body, and films’ focus on creating the hole and therefore 
forging the capacity for that visualised depth, creates a sense of travelling 
‘back’ further into the image as the camera travels back further into the 
recesses of the woman's body, beyond the borders of the anus and beyond 
pornography’s customary representation of the surfaces of bodies. The 
gape endows the flat digital image with a potent materiality, then, the 
close-up of the depth of the rectum beyond the woman's opened orifice 
endowing the image and the body with a three-dimensional, penetra- 
tive depth. 

The way in which the gape functions to reassert an incontrovertible 
physicality of the human in the context of contemporary pornography’s 
eroticisation of bionic functionality can be clearly seen in Jay Sin’s Evil 
Angel series Anal Acrobats (2007-2019). In one instalment featuring 
performers Asa Akira and Jessie Volt, the steady progression from disem- 
bodiment to hypercorporeality over fifty minutes endows the film with 
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its only diegetic structure. ‘The film takes place in an almost empty white 
room, the heeled footsteps of the performers as they enter, echoing 
coldly on hard, white tiles. The sexual numbers are performed on a white 
sofa, with the performers’ bodies at times reflected ephemerally on the 
glossy floor. This is an immaculate, hygienic and inorganic mise en scéne, 
reminiscent of the more explicitly futuristic settings of Kink’s 
PFuckingMachines site. Taught, polished and hairless, the performers’ 
bodies are similarly characteristic of the cyborg-esque perfection of the 
contemporary porn performer. Volt is extremely thin and pale, her white 
lingerie and huge, white strap-on dildo establishing her contiguity with 
the clean, white setting. Both performers’ bodies are perfect. There is no 
excess fat, no scars from vaccinations or accidents, nor a single visible 
hair on their shining legs and buttocks. Akira’s face, which in other mess- 
ier scenes can be seen to have some spots and traces of acne scars, is a 
smooth and perfect porcelain. The regular Botox injections she describes 
in interviews as an essential part of performative upkeep add to her flaw- 
less exterior. Within this context of bionic perfection, the film proffers 
anal gaping as a thrilling exposure of hidden corporeality. 

The structure of the film, and its generic proffering of the transgressive 
and erotic, is based entirely on the production of the gape, first in Akira, 
then in Volt. The entire interaction between the performers revolves 
around manoeuvring the large dildos into and out of each other's bodies 
in order to render a closed orifice into an open one for the camera. Anti- 
diegetic close-ups of both gapes provide most of the content of the film. 
Akira first instructs Volt to “Stretch it out,’ referring to her asshole, and 
then to “Take [the dildo] out now.’ She then marvels at the result: “Yea, big 
fucking gape.’ The image of Akira’s gaping anus, raw, red and fleshy, is 
startlingly juxtaposed with the whiteness of the mise en scene, and with 
the bionic flawlessness of the outside of Akira’s body. While Akira’s but- 
tocks are so smooth and shining that the lights of the set can be seen 
reflected in them, the gape is a stark sign of physicality and vulnerability 
in the centre of her immaculate buttocks. Volt’s gape is produced in a 
more extreme pile-driving position, with Volt lying upside down on the 
floor with her knees behind her ears so that the hole, and the camera’s abil- 
ity to peer inside it, is increased. Often the frame is entirely filled by the 
image of Volt’s wide open anus, with not just the puckered, purple edges 
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of her stretched flesh visible, but the red walls of her rectum too, which 
eventually disappear into blackness as the camera meets the limits of what 
the lights on set can illuminate. The quivering, warm flesh of the inargu- 
ably human is again contrasted with the ephemerality of Volt’s thin, pale 
body splayed on the white floor. Akira presses her face against one of Volt’s 
buttock cheeks to get her face as close as possible to the orifice. She looks 
down into the hole and then into the camera, smiling, then licks the edges 
of Volt’s anus. Akira’s licking of this border between the inside and outside 
of Volt’s body emphasises the image's new sense of depth, Akira’s tongue 
flickering too between the surface the pornographic image customarily 
represents and the gape’s new, deeper level of representation. Her flirty 
looks at the camera between licks gesture to the viewer that both the act 
and representation of gaping provide a more thrilling access to this pro- 
foundly interior and hidden part of the body. ‘The gape therefore consti- 
tutes a penetration both of the automated, variously decorporealised 
pornographic body and of the intangibility and flatness associated with 
digital visuality. The startling contrast between the intact and polished 
surface of the performers’ bodies and their profoundly physical interiors 
constitutes the fascinated development of the mainstream heteronorma- 
tive pornography’s trope of anal gaping. Within Anal Acrobats context of 
purity, whiteness and decorporealised perfection, anal gaping is used to 
provide a sense of bodily interiority and hypercorporeality otherwise 
erased by contemporary pornography's labour-intensiveness. 


The Hard Work of Visibility 


The amplified imperative in pornography to reassert the irrefutably fleshy 
and human emerges from the labour intensity that so significantly defines 
mainstream pornographic film. However, just as the intensive labour of 
bodily activity analysed in Chap. 4 produced a culture of pornographic 
disembodiment, so the reclaiming of the body represented in the anal 
gape is also bound up with hard, bodily labour. 

The visibility which the gape proffers and celebrates is one which 
explicitly requires labour to produce. It requires lengthy penetrative 
effort, and large objects in particular must be inserted to make such an 
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extent of bodily openness possible. The ceaseless pumping and steady 
expansion of the anus beyond its customary dimensions necessitate 
endurance, discipline and hardiness in the female performer. Women 
often look uncomfortable, the production of a gape clearly a significant 
physical effort. In Anal Acrobats, Volt’s discomfort is frequently clear. 
When the camera pans out from the close-up of her gape to include Volt’s 
face, her expressions suggest changing sensations of discomfort, shock 
and pleasure, the sensations involved in producing this widening of the 
orifice obviously intense and, given the potential for physical damage, 
frightening. Films featuring anal gaping often begin by emphasising the 
impenetrability of the woman’s anus, with talk of how impossibly tight 
and small it is. Where the vagina is associated with an unproblematic and 
immediate availability and openness, the anus is eroticised for the difh- 
culty of penetrating it, and particularly the difficulties the woman experi- 
ences in being penetrated in the ‘wrong’ place. Expressions like “Do you 
think it will fit, “Your dick feels so big, ‘I can’t believe it fits’ and so on 
and usually unheeded requests to “Be gentle’ and ‘Slow down’ are com- 
mon. The physical difficulty of the act is bolstered too by the parafilmic 
discourse of long-term physical damage caused through hard anal pene- 
tration and gaping. In the documentary films After Porn Ends 2, for 
example, porn star Brittany Andrews describes the anal prolapse she 
experienced on set as a result of aggressive, prolonged anal penetration, 
and the blasé attitude of the set crew: “Something’s wrong with my ass 
[...] something happened to my ass, and they're like oh not a big deal, 
youre just rosebudding it [...] Don’t worry about it. There’s like a ton of 
girls in the industry that have permanent rosebud’ (After Porn Ends 2 
2017). Such physical impact on women’s bodies is an almost celebrated 
element of gaping and demonstrates that this significant filmic trend is 
similarly embedded in pornography’s new ideal of sex as fundamentally a 
type of hard work. 

It requires extensive bodily discipline to be able to physically withstand 
penetration by such a large object, and to get the anus to open sufficiently 
wide to display the cavernous pink or black hole that constitutes a ‘proper’ 
gape. In order to produce this very specific form of physical visibility, 
penetration must be synced with the camera's ability to zoom in and 
remain focused on the anus. This need for repeated, prolonged and 
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unmoving shots of the gape requires the performers to abruptly stop hav- 
ing sex and rapidly adopt and hold difficult positions that allow for an 
unencumbered view of the woman's opened orifice. Contorted positions 
like the full nelson and the pile driver become more frequent in order to 
allow for the necessary camera angles. Male performers must also alter- 
nate between hard, rapid penetration and abrupt cessations, where they 
must immediately grab the woman’s entire body and hold it aloft to the 
camera. Ihe woman must also be able to control the precise movements 
of her anus so that she can try to push it open immediately when 
instructed by the director or her co-star. This means the woman must 
learn how to push and hold the muscles around her anus to allow the 
hole to be open long enough for the camera to zoom in. The discipline 
required to do this is clear. Films which feature anal gaping invariably 
include a barrage of instructions directed towards the female performer. 
In Mike Adriano’s film Asshole Training (2015), for example, the sexual 
interaction with co-star Casey Calvert consists entirely of instructions 
from Adriano regarding the logistics of producing the gape: ‘Spread it for 
me, ‘Make it wink and smile for the camera,’ ‘Show me your gape, 
‘Bigger, more, more, ‘Good girl, stay right there, and so on. In another 
film with Tacori Blu, Adriano’s instructions similarly foreground the 
bodily discipline required to produce the type of visibility the camera 
seeks: “Try to gape. Very nice, very nice. Youre doing very well’ (Tacori 
Blu’s Fishnet Dress Gets Ripped for Fucking 2017), while Blu apologises 
for not being able to wink her asshole on demand. 

Female performers must also discipline their body over time, and at 
least before the day of filming in order that their anus responds to the 
insertion of objects in a way that makes the rectum visible. The parafilmic 
descriptions of gaping by performers demonstrate the extensive amount 
of labour required outside the filming process itself. Asa Akira states, for 
example, 


There's a lot that goes into it. First I clean out my system so I’m not messy 
and I don't have any accidents on set [...] [ll definitely fuck myself with a 
dildo just to keep it open [...] I'll start the day before [to check] it still goes 
in [...] Its really not that sexy of a process, it’s just like ok it still goes in 
there, ok, good, move on with my day. (Adult Star Asa Akira Talks Prepping 
for a Film 2014) 
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Porn star Anikka Albrite similarly explains that ‘a lot of girls clean their 
asses out with methods such as shower enemas and colonics. It does a deep 
cleaning of the large intestine, so that we can have clean and sexy anal fun 
for our fans to enjoy!’ (Lemco 2015). That bodily training is also required 
in order to avoid injury is a well-publicised aspect of anal gaping in inter- 
views with porn stars and pornified sexual health advice such as the 
Pornhub Wellness Centre, describing the importance of preparation and 
focused practice in order to undertake this new, essential sex act. 

While the gape is intended to provide a more profound physicality, the 
cleanliness of the asshole and colon is a concomitant, paradoxical neces- 
sity. [he gape requires not only the disciplining of the orifice but the dis- 
ciplining of the interior of the body, as Akira and Albrite’s above 
descriptions demonstrate. Professional heteronormative pornography 
never shows even the smallest trace of faeces. Ihe woman's body is expected 
to be as clean and perfect on the inside as it is on the outside. The female 
performer must ensure that their physical perfection penetrates beneath 
their skin and deep into the cavities of the body itself. Purifying the ass 
and colon before a scene is therefore another necessary aspect of work the 
female performer must undertake. Performer Sasha Grey describes the 
work required in the days before an anal scene as follows: 


I always warm up anally and vaginally for about 20 minutes before a scene. 
I have actually been cut before because I did not warm up before and I do 
not enjoy that at all. I douche and enema before a scene as well as the night 
before. Some people just like to clean out the first 10 inches but I like to be 
fully clean. (Sasha Grey, Fuck Junkie) 


Just as hard physical labour is eroticised in the production of a perfectly 
automated pornographic body, so it is eroticised in the reinscribing of the 
physical body too. The labour required to produce the gape and its visi- 
bility is a foregrounded and defining aspect of the act. 

Pornographic film’s generic foundation of rendering visible the ‘truths’ 
of the body has been inherently tied to pleasure. Linda Williams describes 
pornographic film as seeking to uncover ‘documentary evidence’ of ‘the 
visible “truth” of sexual pleasure’ (1989, p. 50, my emphasis). She talks of 
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“truth” of bodies and pleasures in a direct and unmediated fashion, elid- 
ing bodily truth and pleasure, and refers to hard-core film as ‘one of the 
many forms of “knowledge-pleasure” of sexuality’ (Williams 1989, pp. 3, 
30). As well as pornographic film's representation of ostensibly pleasur- 
able ‘oohs’ and ‘aahs,’ hard-core’s most important mode of visibility is the 
representation of male or female ejaculation which, in Williams’ words, 
‘extend|[s] visibility to [...] seeing climax’ (p. 94). Anal gaping, however, 
signals the reconceptualisation of pornographic visibility from pleasure to 
labour. In Anal Acrobats, Volt’s statement at one point that she has come 
seems to take place despite rather than as a result of penetration with 
Akira'’s huge dildo, as she seems very uncomfortable and even concerned 
for the majority of the time she is being penetrated. Though both per- 
formers dutifully utter porn’s stock phrases of ‘Mmms,’ ‘Yeahs’ and “That 
feels so good, their apparent pleasure is entirely bound to the production 
of visibility itself. Akira locates her pleasure entirely in the visuality of the 
gape. She asks Volt repeatedly to ‘Look inside my ass hole’ and ‘Let me 
see that, the latter phrase suggesting she is perhaps able to see the image 
of her opened orifice in a screen that is out of shot or that she is at least 
claiming to libidinally identify with what the viewer and director can see. 
Seeing her opened body, or the knowledge of its visible openness, is con- 
structed as the source of Akira’s arousal and pleasure. The sexual interac- 
tion between the performers also revolves around the hypervisibility of 
the gape they are producing, Volt murmuring at various junctures “Show 
me and ‘I want to see your gape again.’ The visuality of the gape mediates 
and defines the sexual interaction. Akira’s whispered entreaty to ‘Fuck my 
gape demonstrates the extent to which the visibility of the gape has 
become not just the focus of the film but a new basis of the sexual experi- 
ence that revolves entirely around the visual: visibility is the thing that is 
fucked, and it is through being fucked in this created hole of visibility 
that pleasure is experienced. Similarly, in Adriano’s Asshole Training, the 
production and visual exploration of the opened ass forms the entire 
focus of the film. The diegetic progression of the film is based solely in 
decontextualised plateaus of anal penetration with either tongue, penis or 
speculum that are designed to produce Calvert’s opened orifice. Both 
performers derive their pleasure principally from the successful comple- 
tion of the task of opening Calvert's body. Calvert's repeated entreaty to 
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‘Make me gape, and Adriano’s fundamentally visual desire—'I want to 
fuck you open—demonstrates that the eroticism of the sexual act has 
become located in the disciplined production of visibility itself, rather 
than in pleasurable physical sensations. Pornography’s expectation of 
orgasm indicated by the phrase ‘Make me come’ has given way to Calvert's 
repeated ecstatic appeals to ‘Make me gape.’ Her desire and pleasure have 
become folded, then, into the production of the gape’s visibility, female 
performers learning to at least appear to derive their pleasure from the 
idea of their new bodily visibility and their well-executed bodily labour 
required to produce it, rather than from direct sexual stimulation. 
Pleasure that is not related to the production of the gape’s visibility is 
thoroughly de-emphasised, with anal penetration and gaping scenes very 
rarely including even a minute of any form or mention of clitoral stimu- 
lation, for example, though Adriano’s fetishistic fascination with eating 
asses is a notable exception to this. Adriano does consistently articulate 
his pleasure, however, in terms of the visual enjoyment of seeing the gape 
rather than the sensations of touch or penetration. For both perform- 
ers in Asshole Training, pleasure derives not from sexual interaction with 
each other but via each other in an interaction principally with the cam- 
era and its demand for this new, labour-intensive visibility. Adriano’s 
films in particular are characterised by a dispassionate, disciplined pro- 
duction of the gape, the performers’ arousal and interpersonal interaction 
revolving almost entirely around the camera and its need for a perfect 
view of the rectum. 

This shift in the basis of pornographic visibility from that which is 
concerned with sexual pleasure to a fascination with visibility of and 
through labour is demonstrated particularly in the overt medicalisation 
common to Adriano’s films, as well as in the explicit eroticisation of 
female performers’ discomfort that characterises heteronormative repre- 
sentations of anal gaping. In the hundreds of films made for the site Perv 
City, Adriano explicitly medicalises anal gaping, bringing to the act asso- 
ciations of unpleasant and obligatory bodily effort, rather than sexual 
pleasure. He often wears medical latex gloves and uses speculums and 
torches to film the insides of women’s anuses. Adriano talks the woman 
through the procedure calmly and authoritatively as he asks if he can 
open the speculum steadily wider, as if he is performing a serious 
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and necessary procedure. Medicalised language is blended with pornog- 
raphy’s usual fatuous dialogue: “The anal speculum is as wide as we've ever 
got it, seeing right inside her anal cavity. [...] This kind of gape is rarely 
seen on a girl this hot’ (Anal Gaping Sluts 2011). In Anal Frenzy 1 (2011), 
Adriano’s question to his co-star Nichole Taylor “Have you ever seen 
inside your asshole?’ presents the gape’s particular form of visibility as 
generating valuably objective, quasi-scientific forms of knowledge about 
a womans body. Taylor's response—a laugh and a dry ‘Uh no, I haven't — 
hints at the ludicrousness of this construction of the gape as providing 
women with a useful way of understanding and engaging with their own 
bodies. Adriano frequently measures the gape with a ruler or inserts milk 
or water into the woman's anus and then asks her to squirt the fluid into 
a measuring jug so he can check the ‘results.’ In the aforementioned film 
with Tacori Blu, Adriano’s instruction to “Ity to gape, sees Adriano pres- 
ent himself as some kind of authority on the female body, calmly telling 
Blu to squirt water into a measuring jug as she exclaims, “Well this feels 
weird’ and ‘Are you sure?’, in an incredulity that pertains not only to the 
safety of the process but to its questionable eroticism. Similarly, in Anal 
Frenzy I when Adriano asks Taylor if he can insert a speculum, she replies, 
‘I already felt like I was at the doctor’s today so, whatever, and “You're my 
new gynie back there.’ The functional positions which performers must 
hold in order to tender the visibility of the open anus such as squatting 
over a measuring jug, are also redolent of a medical procedure, where 
holding uncomfortable positions is a necessary sufferance to provide the 
doctor with a view of the sick body. As previously mentioned, the need 
for the female performer to hold herself completely still for the camera in 
order to produce a prolonged, static view of her opened body is similarly 
reminiscent of a medicalised methodology which requires the body to be 
still to allow for careful observation. ‘The bizarrely unerotic nature of this 
mode of ‘sexual’ visibility is therefore foregrounded in pornography’s rep- 
resentation of anal gaping, such overt connections to medical examina- 
tions patently establishing the gape’s production of bodily visibility as an 
obligatory, potentially physically unpleasant, type of labour. This medi- 
calisation of gaping takes further what Linda Williams describes as hard- 
core’s ‘clinical-documentary qualities’ in relation to providing ‘scientific 
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truths of sex’ in accordance with ‘the principle of maximum visibility 
(1989, pp. 3, 48). By explicitly medicalising anal gaping, the act’s associa- 
tions with discomfort and necessity are brought to the fore in conjunc- 
tion with the notion of a medico-scientifically essential seeing. The gape’s 
development of pornographic film’s principle of ‘maximum visibility’ 
becomes thoroughly disconnected from ideas of sexual interaction and 
pleasure. 

Where Adriano’s films are interested in the bodily discipline of produc- 
ing the gape’s visibility, other companies and directors are more explicitly 
focused on the pain that can easily be involved in the practice. The con- 
troversial porn company JM Productions, founded by Jim Steward, typi- 
fies the eroticisation of physical pain and humiliation that is frequent in 
films featuring anal gaping. In its Anal Full Nelson (2006-2019) series, 


for example, anal is described in terms of discomfort and humiliation: 


It’s a wrestling hold in which both hands are thrust under the whore’s arms 
from behind and then pressed against the back of her neck while she gets 
ass fucked. It takes a special (aka stupid) kind of whore to allow herself to 
be submitted in the most brutal ass fucking position ever [...] Watch and 
enjoy as we wreck assholes in this new and exciting way. (JerkoffZone.com) 


The women are shown as unable to control any part of their bodies in this 
position as they are heaved up and down at a depth and speed decided 
entirely by the male performer. The womans legs dangle uselessly to the 
side, bouncing up and down, her head pushed forward awkwardly so that 
it is difficult for her to look directly at the camera, while the director Jim 
Powers and the male co-stars bark rude, aggressive instructions in order to 
procure the necessary gape. This desire to highlight the discomfort and 
embarrassment involved in such a violent and mocking treatment of the 
woman's anus demonstrates the extent to which anal gaping signals a 
refiguring of pornographic visibility. The most meaningful visibility with 
which pornography is now associated is not that of sexual pleasure, but 
of labour. 

That the act is fundamentally about visibility for the camera, rather 
than an even partially naturalistic sexual interaction that is captured by 
the camera, is also fundamental to anal gaping. Where pornography’s 
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making visible of sexual pleasure is linked to the customary transparency 
of film, its representation of bodily labour in anal gaping is bound up 
with an emphasis on the cameras presence. Cultural theorist Stephen 
Heath states in his article “Narrative Space’ that film-makers ‘[d]on’t want 
to draw attention to visual apparatus, avoiding ‘rupture[s] in editing’ 
that bring ‘the otherwise hidden machinery of vision to the viewer's 
attention (1976, p. 90). Linda Williams explicitly links this denial of the 
constructedness of the filmmaking process to pornography’s representa- 
tion of pleasure, stating, 


The wizardry of cinematic representation provides its spectators with a 
seemingly perfected form of invisibility. Each viewer is transported, by the 
magic of camera close-ups and editing, to the ideal position for witnessing 
bodies’ confessions of pleasure [while] cinematic magic allow/s] spectators 
to see and hear everything without being seen or heard themselves. 


(Williams 1989, p. 32) 


By rendering the filming process ‘invisible,’ the porn viewer feels they are 
witnessing reality, and therefore that the sexual pleasure of performers is 
unequivocally true. The gape, on the other hand, renders the existence of 
the camera explicit. By making the female performer’s bodily discipline 
the central focus of the film, the shaping of the performers’ behaviour for 
the camera is foregrounded. The way in which the gape is so explicitly tied 
to the imperative of visibility for the camera, with performers professing 
throughout their films the necessity of producing that visibility, fore- 
grounds the constructedness of the gape’s visibility. That it is an act cre- 
ated for the camera, and not for the pleasure of the performers, is made 
explicit. While the money shot is similarly fitted to the need for visibil- 
ity—Williams points out, for example, the money shot’s paradoxical rela- 
tionship to pleasure in that it requires the male performer to stop the 
pleasurable act of penetration in order to provide an orgasm visible to the 
camera (1989, p. 101)—it remains bound to a pornographic imperative 
of sexual pleasure, constituting not only a visual act for the camera but an 
orgasmic culmination for the male performer. The gape removes any 
sense in which the sexual number is concerned with a sexual sensation or 
interaction that does not pertain to visibility. What sex historian Joseph 
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Slade calls the ‘shock of visible genital contact’ (2001, p. 575) that defines 
hard-core pornography, has become a visibility defined by the absence of 
genital contact, of sexual interaction and, concomitantly, of pornogra- 
phy’s traditional representative rationale of pleasure. In this move away 
from sexual pleasure as related to explicit stimulation that is at least 
intended to arouse, a fundamental shift is enacted away from pleasure 
and towards labour as the basis of pornographic visibility. 

Though the gape provides a type of bodily representation that con- 
trasts with the automated cyborg body produced through efficient, rapid 
labour, it requires and displays the same disciplined functionality. Films 
featuring anal gaping construct the disciplined work of producing the 
gape as the principle source of the female performer's pleasure, though, as 
has been shown, the notion is a thoroughly de-emphasised one. The 
‘maximum visibility the gape provides not only eschews the pleasurable, 
then, but explicitly eroticises the bodily discipline and hard work required 
to produce it. Where Williams describes the uncontrollability of female 
performers expressions of pleasure as proof of the veracity of what is 
represented, whether in the form of a represented orgasm or in the sub- 
stitutive function of the male cum shot, the proffered pleasures of the 
gape are depicted as deriving precisely from the bodily discipline required 
to produce it. Where the uncontrollability of orgasm was considered a 
guarantor of authenticity, as it signals the body’s incontrovertible revela- 
tion of itself as it goes beyond its capacity to manage its behaviour and 
expressions, the gape locates its visibility not in the out-of-control expres- 
sion of pleasure but in the thoroughly disciplined labour of exposure. The 
gape’s revelation of corporeality is a show of bodily control, with the suc- 
cess of a film based on the extent to which the female body can master 
itself, as well as being mastered by the male performer. The way in which 
anal gaping requires disciplining—of the body’s positioning, of the anal 
orifice and of the interior of the body itself—locates it on a continuum 
with the bodily discipline discussed in the previous chapter. The gape 
therefore demonstrates contemporary heteronormative pornogra- 
phy’s generic objective of providing visibility of the sexual body has also 
become fundamentally refigured in relation to bodily labour. 

It is not only that female sexual pleasure becomes subordinate to the 
labour of showing the body’s insides, but that in the gaping anus, the 
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labour of producing visibility becomes the female experience that the film 
seeks to display. It is the female performer's control over their revelation 
of physicality which provides the bodily truth sought by the anal gape 
in contemporary mainstream hard-core and not the uncontrolled expres- 
sion of pleasure. The foregrounding of the various efforts required, prin- 
cipally of the female performer, means that anal gaping is not only 
concerned with an extent of corporeal visibility which requires labour, 
but with displaying labour itself. That the labour of producing the anal 
gapes profound visibility is central to pornography’s depiction of the act 
demonstrates the reconceptualisation of pornographic visuality in terms 
of labour. This is the labour of visibility, which refers both to the labour 
required to produce the gape as an essentially visual corporeal sign and to 
the making visible of that labour. 


Labour and ‘Bodily Truths’ 


This refiguring of pornographic visibility in terms of labour functions to 
endow the film genre with a greater indexicality. The aforementioned 
absence at the heart of the image form is amplified in pornography’s 
fetishistic representational relationship with female sexuality. The female 
body and female sexuality have been profoundly historically aligned with 
associations of the consummately natural and knowable, and simultane- 
ously with a constructed mysticism and otherness that drives the impera- 
tive to probe and reveal. These dual constructions of femaleness operate 
particularly potently in relation to the visual penetration and dissection 
of the female body, of which gaping is such an obvious contemporary 
iteration. 

In Ludmilla Jordanovass cultural history of gender and medicine Nature 
Displayed, her analysis of eighteenth-century medical illustrations dem- 
onstrates this gendering of bodily dissection and scientific knowledge of 
the body. Jordanova describes the ‘relentless naturalism’ of anatomical 
illustrations of the female body, where cross sections of women’s thighs 
and genitals, with the clitoris often bisected, ‘convey violated female sex- 
uality (1999, pp. 185, 194). The gape’s opening up of the body has obvi- 


ous conceptual links to this medical peeling away of the flesh to reveal the 
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mysteries of the woman's reproductive insides. The anal gape exists on a 
continuum both with the culturo-medical history of opening up and 
visualising the body to unearth useful and verifiable bodily ‘facts’ of the 
female body, and with hard-core pornography’s assertion that it is through 
a conjoined visual and sexual penetration that we can most meaningfully 
‘know the female body. The gape’s creation of a penetrative visual depth 
extends the integrated medical and visuo-cinematic imperatives of prob- 
ing and dissecting a female body in order to definitively understand it. 

Contrarily, Jordanova describes the use of drapery and soft tints in 
other anatomical illustrations, and the explicit feminising of wax models 
in Italy in particular, where the female models are shown with ‘pearl 
necklaces, luxuriant hair and ecstatic facial expressions [...] reminiscent 
[...] of sexual transport (1999, p. 195). As women are sexualised, so they 
are also cloaked in an idealising mystery which seeks to protect them 
from the harsh knowability of science and medicine. ‘This sexualisation 
simultaneously produces, however, a fetishisation of the seeing and dis- 
section of the female body, Jordanova gesturing towards a relationship 
between ‘seeing parts of nature previously deemed private’ (1999, p. 195) 
and a libidinised mutilation of the female body. Jordanova therefore 
asserts a link between what she terms ‘sexual-cum-intellectual penetra- 
tion and ‘the violence of the dissecting-room in a ‘mixture of eroticism, 
violence and idealisation in the drive to know and see more of feminine 
nature’ (1999, pp. 183, 194). This tension between the knowability and 
inscrutability of the female body is amplified by pornography’s desire to 
represent female sexuality and pleasure. 

The ‘principle of maximum visibility which Williams posits as funda- 
mental to the cinematic objective and dominant iconographies of porno- 
graphic film is concerned with unearthing and displaying incontrovertible 
‘truths of the female body in particular. Media artist and theorist John 
Ellis in his article ‘On Pornography’ similarly considers porn films to be 
‘concerned with the mise en scéne of the female orgasm; they constantly 
circle around it, trying to find it, to abolish the spectator’s separation 
from it (1980, p. 103). New media and digital theorist Niels van Doorn 
also states in his article ‘Keeping It Real: User-Generated Pornography, 
Gender Reification, and Visual Pleasure’ that ‘[i]t is as ifa woman’s sexual 
pleasure can be comprehended through the visual penetration of the 
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organ that presumably constitutes its source, in search of the essence of 
femininity which lies somewhere deep inside this otherwise unknowable 
body’ (2010, p. 424). Williams’ description of hard-core’s display of 
bodily truths as ‘confessions’ (1989, p. 30) suggests a shame and esoteri- 
cism which are also specifically connected to female sexuality. Her analy- 
sis of the male cum shot as functioning ultimately as a visual substitute 
for female pleasure highlights the difficulty pornography faces in trying 
to represent what has been constructed as unrepresentable. The ‘hidden 
truths’ (Williams 1989, p. 48) of the sexual body with which pornogta- 
phy is so interested specifically refer, then, to those of the female body, its 
constructed mysticism endowing it with a particularly potent yet always 
frustrated imperative to probe and penetrate. 

Williams considers the ‘out-of-control’ (1989, p. 50) expression of 
orgasm, whether of the male or female performer, to provide a veraciously 
non-performative ‘proof’ of female pleasure. The orgasm’s supra- 
performativity is understood as an incontrovertible sign of female sexual 
pleasure. However, the constructed unknowability of women’s bodies 
that comes from a long cultural, religious, judicial and medico-scientific 
history of idealising, concealing and feminising it, produces a problem- 
atic tension in hard-core’s desire for such unambiguous seeing. 
Heteronormative porn’s fetishistic fixation on the woman's body encoun- 
ters the difficulties of representing that which is constructed as radically 
absent and invisible within a male visual economy. What Christian Metz 
describes as the deceptive and manipulative possibilities of images and 
the ‘ontological deficiency’ (1977, p. 58) inherent to film—the way in 
which film signals the very absence of what it represents—finds its repre- 
sentative parallel in pornography’s attempts to represent female sexuality. 
Pornography is centrally concerned with the lack inherent in attempting 
to visually capture the veracious totality of a subject that is historically 
constructed in terms of radical unknowability. Where pornographic film 
only attempts to reveal and display women within an androcentric visual- 
ity which conceptualises her in terms of an absence of a full sexual sub- 
jectivity, it disavows that which is at the centre of its representation. It is 
for this reason that the majority of ways in which heteronormative, main- 
stream pornography signals female sexual pleasure—being penetrated, 
giving blow jobs, being come on, posing for the camera and so 
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on—revolve around phallic stimulation and a patriarchal visual culture. 
These apparent proofs of female pleasure therefore come necessarily with 
attendant anxieties of illusion, of fake orgasms and of feigned affection, 
which signal the impossibility of visual truth and imagistic possession 
that is pornography’s central promise. Porn’s fetishisation of female plea- 
sure lays it open to problematic absences or fabrications in representation 
that deepen the lack inherent in the image form and which establish at 
the heart of pornography a frustrating unattainability regarding the 
women represented. 

The site PantyGirlfriends.com demonstrates this relationship between 
the representation of female pleasure and the unattainability of the female 
performer. In one of four films Jenna Haze made for this site, the primacy 
of representing female sexual pleasure is clear. One of the films (2011) 
begins with the camera filming Haze from the floor so that she seems to 
tower over the viewer as she stares down at the camera lens. She touches 
herself and commands the viewer to “Worship me, worship my sweet pussy.’ 
The arousal that is expected from and constructed for the viewer derives 
from the representation of Haze’s pleasure. Her talk of her ‘pussy [becom- 
ing] so juicy and wet’ is assumed to create a concomitant arousal in the 
viewer, who is clearly presumed to be male: ‘Are you rock hard for me now, 
baby?’ ‘It’s ok, you can stroke it, I know you want to.’ ‘The centrality of 
Haze’s pleasure is used to demonstrate an eroticised unattainability of her 
body and sexual sensations and, concomitantly the paucity of the image. 
Haze states at one point as she spreads her cheeks to reveal her asshole: 


You're just dying to put your face right in this fucking ass. Get down on 
your fucking knees then. Put your face right up close to the tv screen baby. 
Get as close as you can to my sweet fucking ass [...] You want to stick your 
fucking tongue in there. Well you might as well lick the fucking tv screen, 
cause that’s all youre gonna get. 


The palimpestuous lacks and compensatory fetishes of image, woman 
and bodily truth are made explicit, emphasising the powerlessness of the 
viewer and the inadequacy of the commodity they are purchasing. ‘The 
viewer's inability to be with Haze, to touch her and to have a ‘real’ access 
to her sexual experience is bound up with the film's focus on Haze’s sexual 
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pleasure because it is in the inability to wholly represent Haze’s pleasure 
that the film is shown to represent that which is tantalisingly elusive. 
Though her performance is described at points as being for the viewer, 
overall the viewer is mocked for the hopelessness and unquenchability of 
their desire that comes from the foregrounded gap between viewer, cam- 
era, and the woman's body and sensations. As Haze strokes herself, mas- 
turbates and comes while talking about how nice she feels, the image’s 
fullness, its ability to arouse, its tantalising access to physical connection 
and its sensory repletion are explicitly highlighted as illusory in a blend- 
ing of a cinematic and sexual lack that is bound up with the inaccessibil- 
ity of Haze’s subjective experience of pleasure. As the female performer is 
depicted as powerful in her beauty and her capacity to give herself plea- 
sure, the viewer becomes powerless and in thrall to a hopelessly inade- 
quate image. Thus, in attempting to represent the pleasure of the female 
body, pornographic film becomes endowed with an inherent absence and 
failure. 

In aligning pornography’s visibility of ‘bodily truths’ not with the 
attempted representations of female pleasure and orgasm, but with the 
woman's bodily labour, this hermeneutic lack is removed from porno- 
graphic film. The fundamental reconceptualisation of pornographic visi- 
bility as based on labour avoids the representational ambiguity of female 
pleasure. Comparing Haze’s Panty Girlfriends film with another pro- 
duced by Evolution Distribution and directed by Tom Bryon, Whack 
Attack Volume 12 (2006), demonstrates how this refiguring of porno- 
graphic visibility in terms of the bodily labour of producing the anal gape 
avoids the problematic absences which occur when trying to capture the 
verity of the womans pleasurable sexual sensations. In this film, Haze is 
penetrated hard, for long periods of time and in positions that maximise 
the depth of penetration in order to produce a gape. The prominent 
dynamic between the performers derives from Haze’s discomfort, with 
performer Mark Davis reassuring her at various points: ‘Just a little bit 
longer, “You're almost there’ and so on. As with Sin and Adriano’s films 
considered earlier in this chapter, the objective of the sexual interaction 
revolves around producing this particular visibility, infused as it is with 
labour. The performer instructs Haze throughout: ‘Spread it nice and 
wide for me, ‘Spread your butt cheeks,’ ‘Spread it. Out.’ At the end of the 
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film, when a large gape has finally been produced, the director celebrates 
its size by ventriloquising it, immobilising Haze in a full nelson position 
and holding her opened ass out towards the camera as he appears to speak 
the voice of her anus to the viewer: ‘Hello, what’s your name?’ People on 
set snigger in the background as Haze hangs in mid-air, powerless and 
looking embarrassed and frustrated. In a stark comparison with Haze’s 
Panty Girlfriends film, here the gape’s gendered physical-visual penetra- 
tion of the female body takes place in the context of a foregrounded dis- 
cipline and unpleasant, hard work that therefore produces a bodily truth 
not of pleasure, but of labour. 

‘The gape marks an important move away from the synonymy between 
pornographic visibility and female sexual pleasure, and with this a porno- 
graphic visibility no longer based on the constructed irrepresentability of 
female pleasure. Where the first Haze film aligns the woman's pleasure 
with the image’s inadequacy, the second removes this absence by instead 
fitting Haze’s sexual experience entirely to what the camera can render 
visible. Rather than frustrating the viewer by showing a subjective experi- 
ence they cannot access, the experience the film is interested in displaying 
is the experience of producing the gape. The labour of producing the gape 
is something which the camera can unproblematically capture, as the act 
is explicitly defined as being designed precisely and entirely in relation to 
the need for visibility. It bends the woman’s body to fit the needs of the 
visual and renders the representation of female pleasure an irrelevance. 
The imperative of representation defines Haze’s sexual experience and 
sensations so that anal gaping dissolves the gap between the female per- 
former's experience and the viewer's. [his foregrounding of sex as a func- 
tion of the camera, rather than the other way around, blends with the 
profound corporeality of the gape to rid the porn film of its generic dif- 
ficulties surrounding the representation of female pleasure. By aligning 
the woman's sexual experience so entirely with the image—the woman's 
sexual experience is the opening of her body for the camera—the gape 
removes the problematic absence from the pornographic film that comes 
from its attempts to represent and attain proximity to the woman's expe- 
rience of pleasure. Pornographic visibility comes to be based, then, not 
on the idea of finding ways to represent female pleasure but on the wom- 
ans labour in producing profound and visible corporeal proofs. It is by 
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showing woman's labour that we see the truth of her experience, her sig- 
nificant ‘bodily truth’ understood as the corporeal experience of labour. 
The anal gape demonstrates contemporary mainstream pornography's 
shift in the conceptualisation of the veracity and visibility of the female 
body in terms of hard, bodily labour. Anal gaping therefore demonstrates 
another crucial way in which labour has become central to contemporary 
pornography. Like the growing eroticisation of visible bodily labour ana- 
lysed in Chap. 4, this chapter explores the way the visibility of female 
corporeal truths, intertwined generic tenets of pornographic film, has 
similarly come to be formulated in terms of bodily labour. The gape high- 
lights a fundamental shift in the function of pornographic visibility from 
the visibility of sexual pleasure to the visibility of labour. 

While Chap. 4 shows that it is through the foregrounding of bodily 
labour that the corporeality of the body is denied, this chapter explores 
how labour is similarly interpolated into reclaiming this disavowed physi- 
cality. The gape which compensates for the loss of the material body as a 
result of the intensive labour of the pornographic body is itself an exam- 
ple of the ‘showing through’ of material labour in contemporary film. 


Maximum Visibility: Nothing to See 


Yet, the gape’s amplification of the female body and sexual subjectivity as 
an absence signals its failure to provide the ultimate corporeal truth. The 
erotic fascination with creating a gigantic hole where previously there was 
an intact body is profoundly expressive of the cinematic and specifically 
pornographic fetishising of female sexuality as lacking and as requiring a 
symbolic masculinity and literal phallic penetration to attain complete- 
ness and meaning. Where the constructed lack of female sexuality is tra- 
ditionally ‘solved’ by filling the vagina in the act of penetration, anal 
gaping sees the woman's bodily absence left unresolved, the image of a 
huge, ‘empty hole signalling the gape’s failure to expunge the lack at the 
heart of pornographic representation. 

The profound corporeal visibility which the gape provides, though it 
eschews the representational absences related to female pleasure and pro- 
vides a new, compelling visual access to the interior body, simultaneously 
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produces a paradoxical distance from the human body. ‘The transgressive 
force of the anal gape derives from the profoundly dirty associations of 
the asshole and bowel, yet this chapter has considered various ways in 
which that dirtiness is erased. The normalisation of the anal gape in 
mainstream pornography has been accompanied by an obsessive cleanli- 
ness that has rid the asshole of its profoundly filthy associations with 
waste. Adriano’s films are clearly fascinated with the contrast between the 
beauty and fresh-faced normativity of his female performers at the begin- 
ning of the film and the transgressive dirtiness of their gaping assholes by 
the end of the film. He can occasionally be heard muttering arousedly 
about ‘turd cutter[s]’ and ‘seeing what you had for dinner’ (Asshole 
Training 2 2015). He often inserts knobs of butter into a performer's 
anus near the beginning of the scene so that after prolonged penetration, 
runny yellow gobbets start to roll out of the woman's anus like waste. 
However, this active seeking of the grotesque in relation to the anus—the 
very fact, for example, that Adriano must insert something in order to 
have something come back out—takes place in a context of extreme 
cleanness. A central part of the bodily labour of the gape for female per- 
formers is their thorough cleaning of their anus and colon before the 
scene, as Akira’s earlier reference to ‘clean[ing] out my system so I’m not 
messy indicates. In addition to enemas that erase any traces of dirt and 
waste from, as Sasha Grey explains, the “first ten inches’ of the colon, gap- 
ing invariably also requires the removal of all pubic hair from around the 
asshole and bleaching the skin around the hole to remove any darkening 
of the skin suggestive of the orifice’s ‘low bodily function. ‘The titillating 
taboo of the anus is tempered by such sterility. The anal gape becomes an 
unexpected iteration of what writer and literary theorist Susann Cokal 
calls ‘clean porn, which she describes as emerging from a peculiarly 
North American conservatism that produces the ‘happy hygiene of con- 
temporary pornography’ and asserts that ‘[l]ust [...] and nakedness are 
clean’ (2007, pp. 138, 150-1). Adriano’s use of butter and references to 
excrement are attempts to reinscribe the anus with a dirtiness that has 
been expunged. Paradoxically, then, given pornography’s desire to 
uncover a profound physicality to counteract the disembodied perfection 
of the mechanically labouring pornographic body, the anal gape reveals 
further depths of disciplined and inorganic flawlessness. In this context 
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of an ultimate fear of the reality of the dirty human body, the anal gape 
fails to provide the profound physicality that it seeks and becomes just 
another iteration of what Silvia Federici calls bourgeois capitalism’s 
‘obsessive attempt to conquer the body in its most intimate recesses’ 
(Federici 2004, p. 154). 

The bodily labour involved in producing the anal gape, like the inten- 
sive bodily movements analysed in Chap. 4, is therefore one which ulti- 
mately rids contemporary digital pornography of a sense of the physical 
body. The anal gape encounters a tension in its capitalistic relationship to 
the sexual body. It seeks the ultimate, shocking spectacle of the physical 
body; yet, it typifies simultaneously the capitalist disciplining of the body 
that produces a denial of physicality. Laurie Penny’s contrasting descrip- 
tions of capitalism’s impact on pornographic representation in Meat 
Market gesture towards the film genre’s oxymoronic relationship to the 
human body. On the one hand, Penny describes how pornography 


demonstrates: 


[...] the rubberised capitalist repugnance for the meat and intimacy of 
human sexuality [...] [t]he eroto-capitalist horror of human flesh [...] The 
ooze and tickle of realtime sex that threatens [...] capital [because it can] 
neither be controlled nor mass-produced. (2010, pp. 15-16) 


On the other hand, she describes capitalism seeking in pornography the 
‘monetis[ation] [of] new limits of “hardcore”’—‘to milk more cum [...] 
to open orifices to double, triple, quadruple loads of faceless genital meat’ 
(2010, p. 12). The paradox of the anal gape—its rampant imperative to 
simultaneously uncover and erase the filthiness of the human body— 
derives, then, from pornography’s intertwinement with capitalism’s disci- 
plining of the body. Pornography’s drive to display the disciplined hard 
work of the body, its capacity to open itself and clean itself, exists in ten- 
sion with the capitalised desire to provide further, more extreme specta- 
cles of shocking physicality. 

In this context of disavowed physicality, the gape’s intensification of 
visibility produces a failure to see. In 24/7, Jonathan Crary describes the 
phenomenon of seeing in the starkly and constantly illuminated world of 
capitalist productivity. The extreme and unending productivity of late 
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capitalism, what he calls ‘the uninterrupted harshness of monotonous 


stimulation’ (2014, p. 34), paradoxically produces blindness: 


Current arrangements are comparable to the glare of high-intensity illumi- 
nation or of white-out conditions, in which there is a paucity of tonal dif- 
ferentiation [...] Desolating any luminous conditions except those of 
functionality and extinguishing [...] darkness and obscurity [producing] 
[...] a disintegration of human abilities to see [...] an immense incapacita- 
tion of visual experience. (2014, pp. 33-4) 


Similarly, as the thoroughly cleaned rectum is penetrated with cameras 
and torches, this intense visibility of the body ultimately heralds an 
absence of seeing. In its removal of the significance of sexual pleasure and 
in its extreme shaping of sexual interaction around this new demand for 
visibility, the gape shows nothing but itself. Where Crary describes 
how total, constant metaphorical illumination destroys the ability to see, 
so the gape’s intensely disciplined visibility ultimately provides nothing 
to see as it gets further away not just from the pleasure and spontaneity 
of sexual interaction but from the very physical body it seeks to show. The 
intensification of visibility through labour which the anal gape signals, 
therefore produces a hypervisibility in which nothing can be seen. The 
removal of ‘darkness’ and ‘variability in the name of a ‘luminous [...] 
functionality (Crary 2014, p. 33) works to sanitise and censor the taboo 
dirtiness of the asshole. In the disciplined cleanness inherent to the labour 
of the gape, it recovers nothing of the body, producing only a total visibil- 
ity, once more, of an absence of human physicality. The total visibility the 
gape seems to provide, its attempt to see without limits, ultimately pro- 
duces an invisibility, then: an absence of seeing. 

Labour therefore becomes imbricated in and fundamentally alters the 
pornographic imperative of visibility. The revelation of what Williams 
calls the body’s hidden ‘jewel-genitals’ (1989, p. 30) is no longer con- 
cerned with pleasure, and particularly the unknowable pleasures of the 
female body. Now, it is precisely the labour of producing such extreme 
visibility, as well as the visible body produced through that labour, which 
becomes the governing aspect of what digital pornography seeks to make 
visible. The anal gape is a testament to the way in which hard bodily 
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labour, in conjunction with the continuing imperative to uncover and 
show the female body, becomes the defining trait of the visibility of con- 
temporary mainstream pornography. The growing normativity of this 
sexual number signals the way in which the intensified need for corpore- 
ality seeks precisely the visibility of labour and understands the visible 
body as that which is uncovered through labour. The gape is therefore a 
symbol for the showing through of labour into the surface of the contem- 
porary porn film, its production and representation of the gape produced 
by the interpolation of labour into sexual interaction. The opened anus of 
the female performer is the opening up of the pornographic image which 
reveals both the interiority of her body and the material labour required 
to display it. The gape symbolises, then, the way in which labour pene- 
trates and becomes visible in the dominant iconographic trends of con- 
temporary, heteronormative pornographic film. 
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Violent Pornography and the ‘Frenzy’ 
of Labour 


Exploitative Labour and Sexual Violence 


The final chapter of Part II continues to explore the centrality of labour 
to contemporary heteronormative pornography and its development of 
significant, dominant trends. This chapter focuses on the element of por- 
nographic film which has been the most central to academic, political 
and cultural debates and perceptions of pornography over the past fifty 
years: misogynistic sexual violence. The abusive treatment of women in 
porn production and representation forms the basis of anti-pornography 
scholarship. It is posited simultaneously as an inevitable and unchanging 
consequence of all forms of sex work (Dines 2010; Jeffreys 2009; Long 
2012; Bronstein 2011; Whisnant and Stark 2004) and as something 
which is progressively intensifying and proliferating. Gail Dines’ anti- 
pornography organisation Culture Reframed provides a number of statis- 
tics regarding sexual violence against women in online pornography. She 
finds, for example, that while “[o]nly 9.9% of the top selling scenes ana- 
lyzed contained behaviors such as kissing, laughing, caressing, or verbal 
compliments, °88.2% of top rated porn scenes contain aggressive acts, 
with ‘[o]pen-hand slapping occur[ing] in 41.1% of scenes’ (Facts and 
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Figures, Stop Porn Culture n.d.). Dines finds too that ‘in 70% of occur- 
rences, a man is perpetrator of the aggression and 94% of the time the act 
is directed towards a woman.’ Journalist Pamela Paul similarly states in 
Pornified: How Pornography Is Damaging Our Lives, Our Relationships, 
and Our Families that ‘pornography has become increasingly violent and 
non-consensual [...] porn is not about desire and fantasy [anymore]; it’s 
about hostility and shame’ (2005, p. 58). Porn and cultural theorists 
more aligned with the pro-critical (Smith and Attwood 2014, p. 7) stance 
in what is customarily an aggressively binary discourse, note similar wor- 
rying trends. Stephen Maddison describes a new pornographic subgenre 
which he calls ‘extreme post-gonzo’ (2009, p. 39) which is defined by the 
normalisation of extreme and violent behaviour towards women. Steven 
Jones’ exploration of what he terms ‘horrorporn’ also describes the way in 
which ‘victimization is the selling point; the source of pleasure is the 
immoral, hyperbolic indulgence in the transgression of another's compli- 
ance (2010, p. 132). Sites such as Punish Tube, MonsterCocks, Sinnistar, 
ExtremePornVideos, SuperTinyTeens and JamesDeen.com specifically 
use female suffering as the basis of their titillating draw, sporting taglines 
like ‘Abuse Porn! (Punish Tube n.d.), ‘18 and Abused: features the most 
brutal and abusive clips’ (18 and Abused n.d.) and ‘Please Don’t Break 
Me!’ (Mofos n.d.). Just as often as misogynistic sexual violence is fore- 
grounded and eroticised, it is naturalised and invisible. Across the wide 
range of free and pay sites which dominate digital porn culture—X Videos, 
xHamster, XNXX, Eporner, SpankBang, CumLouder, the Pornhub 
Network, Evil Angel, Brazzers, Reality Kings, Mofos, Digital Playground, 
Naughty America, BangBros, Video Box, ExxxtraSmall and so on—sex- 
ual violence against women has become thoroughly normative. Defining 
sexual numbers such as penetration and blow jobs incorporate violence in 
ways which have become a seemingly natural and inevitable part of 
these sex acts. Almost all penetrative sex involves women being slapped 
on the bottom. Orgy scenes in particular will very likely also include the 
woman being repeatedly slapped in the face. Blow jobs have become 
entirely blended with aggressive deep throat so that women being unable 
to breath or throwing up are now seen as normal foreplay, as well as essen- 
tial acts in the ‘proper’ execution of a blow job. Such scenes are just as 


likely to be tagged simply as “blow job’ as they are with any of the new 
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categories which have emerged from this normalisation of violence, such 
as ‘throat fuck,’ ‘face fuck’ and ‘skull fuck.’ Abusive language towards the 
female performers is not presented as explicitly performative speech, but 
as normative and inevitable. An absence of consent also pervades hetero- 
normative pornography, with no represented communication between 
performers regarding whether they feel comfortable. Women’s lack of 
agency is consistently emphasised, men throwing women’s bodies into 
the positions they want, shouting at the women regarding what they need 
to do and frequently having sex in ways which cause the women visible 
physical pain. 

The causes of misogynistic violence have been widely considered in 
Cultural and specifically Porn Studies. Anti-pornography campaigners 
understand this dehumanisation and mistreatment of female performers 
as an inevitable consequence of sex work, often conceptualising male 
sexuality too as tending naturally towards the violent. Within Porn 
Studies, seminal porn theorist Feona Attwood locates such violent and 
extreme pornography within ‘a broader cultural trend toward the depic- 
tion of humiliation, suffering and terror [...] in a climate marked by 
very real concerns with human conflict and dehumanization (2010, 
p. 10). Sociologist Lauren Langman understands pornography’s misogy- 
nistic representations of women as a response to a more egalitarian 
labour market, pornography providing ‘fantasy realms of hypermascu- 
linity in which women are not simply the object of male lust, but are 
systematically degraded in retaliation for their assertiveness’ (2004, 
p. 202). This chapter understands the prevalence of misogynistic vio- 
lence in contemporary heteronormative porn as profoundly connected 
to the pervasion of bodily labour into the representational rationale of 
the film genre. Cultural theorist Helen Hester posits a reconceptualisa- 
tion of the meaning of pornography, stating that ‘[t]he adjective “porno- 
graphic” [...] now refers to something related to the body in a state of 
intensity, rather than to the body in a state of physiological sexual 
arousal’ (2014, p. 72). This chapter asserts not only that heteronorma- 
tive pornographic film has become distanced from the representation 
and incitement of sexual arousal but that the state of intensity it seeks to 
show is related in particular to intensive displays of bodily labour. 
Misogynistic sexual violence is understood here as the most extreme 
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form of material labour’s emergence into the cinematography and mean- 
ing of heteronormative pornography. 

Female pleasure is not only an irrelevance in heteronormative digital 
pornography, but is explicitly shown as being absent, with psychological 
and physical suffering and endurance becoming the explicit purpose of 
sexual acts and the basis of a film’s attraction. Women are shown in pain: 
vomiting, crying, not being able to breathe, being screamed at, spat at 
and insulted. The aforementioned site Sinnistar.com contains categories 
such as ‘Painful anal,’ “Dirty ass to mouth’ and ‘Rough deepthroat.’ It 
features film titles and descriptions like “Choke on my cock pregnant 
bitch’ (Pregnant Shelly Painful Anal n.d.) and “Buck gave her some epic 
painful anal and dirty ass to mouth as she cringed sucking it from her 
painful ass’ (Carmen amateur painful anal n.d.). The homepage of 
JamesDeen.com focuses on images of women crying and looking fright- 
ened. In the aforementioned documentary After Porn Ends 2, porn star 
Brittany Andrews describes a shift in pornographic film’s objective over 
the last two decades: 


I feel like now when I watch porn, it’s all fucking her in the ass and choking 
her and having as many cocks as you can and there's all this spit, and put 
her head in the toilet [...] The business that I knew [...] you were having 
sex, it was like good. Now, oh my god, I need to do a sitz bath afterwards 
[...] Now they want to fucking kill you. It’s all about pounding you into 
the next room. (After Porn Ends 2 2017) 


The emphasis on female suffering is used to define porn performance, 
particularly that of the female performer, as a highly exploitative form of 
work. This foregrounding of exploitative female labour is not understood 
here as an ineluctable expression of a necessarily exploitative type of work. 
Rather, it is understood as part of a historicised transition in contempo- 
rary, heteronormative pornography away from the representation of 
(female) sexual pleasure and towards bodily labour. This chapter explores 
how misogynistic violence functions to foreground and eroticise female 
bodily labour. This chapter also considers how the exploitative bodily 
labour of the female performer functions in relation to the dominant 


modes of bodily labour established in Part II, the abject frenzy of labour 
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that showcases the exploitation of the female worker operating in tandem 
with the efficient working body considered in Chap. 4 and the disci- 
plined revelation of corporeality in Chap. 5. 

In her thorough historicisation of violence in pornographic film 
Pornography and Violence, sociologist Natalie Purcell charts crucial differ- 
ences in representations of sexual violence from the mid-1970s to the 
1990s. Though she finds that ‘almost every top-grossing feature of the 
[1970s] contains at least one forced sex vignette, she considers the func- 
tion of these representations to be to ‘play with themes of consent and 
coercion, blurring the lines between the two and capitalizing on the 
apparent erotic potential of tense and ambiguous sexual encounters’ 
(2012, pp. 46-7). Purcell demonstrates how sexual violence towards 
women is shown as eventually always giving way to or generating pleasure: 


[T]he prototypical pornographic violence of the early 1970s [...] provokes 
no bloodshed and leaves no bruises. It is figured as a gift to its victim [...] 
It is a violence that walks a line between content and refusal [...] that 
promises to bring pain and pleasure. (2012, pp. 42, 47) 


Purcell talks too of the propensity in pornographic representations of vio- 
lence from the 1970s to show women who have just been raped as ‘perky 
and happy in its aftermath’ (2012, p. 48) so that any unsettling aspects of 
the sexual violence are resolved into happy contentment. Where scenes of 
rape are depicted, they are explicitly narrativised and therefore located 
within the world of filmic fiction, and frequently conclude with the pun- 
ishment of the male perpetrator. Purcell contrasts this Sadean, pleasure- 
through-pain notion of sexual violence with the unapologetic misogyny of 
directors such as Max Hardcore, Rob Black and John Stagliano. However, 
she still considers these directors as using aggression principally to com- 
municate passion and sexual intensity. Contemporary violent pornogra- 
phy demonstrates an important shift in the meaning of violence in 
pornography. The principle function of violence on sites such as 
JerkOffZone.com and FacialAbuse.com on which this chapter will focus 
is not as a taboo avenue to pleasure, an expression of sexual intensity or as 
moral diegesis. Violence is used instead as the sign of the exploitative 
labour of the female performer. Sex is depicted as starkly non-consensual, 
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painful and humiliating in order to demonstrate the female performer's 
status as the consummately exploited and alienated worker, in both eco- 
nomic and sexual terms. 

The controversial site FacialAbuse, owned by GE Multimedia Ltd. and 
established in 2003, typifies the explicit construction of its female perform- 
ers as workers. Duke Skywalker is the director for the site, as well as for 
other racist and misogynistic sites produced by the company such as 
GhettoGaggers.com and LatinaAbuse.com, and establishes himself as a 
prominent presence in the films as he berates and humiliates the female 
performers. Lengthy text beside each film on the FacialAbuse site and inter- 
views with the female performers before the scenes begin seek to establish 
the female performers as exploited and alienated workers. The text and 
interviews therefore establish the deprived backgrounds of the female per- 
formers, locating the women’s work for the company within a broader con- 
text of economic necessity. Negative childhood experiences of abuse, 
abusive adult relationships and low self-esteem are also emphasised and 
established alongside economic desperation as necessary prerequisites for 
pornography’s production. ‘The site asserts that the production of pornog- 
raphy is dependent on a context of socio-economic deprivation. Where this 
context troubles the idea of women’s consent in making pornography, 
FacialAbuse gruesomely brings this lack of consent to the foreground. Of 
one performer Mindy, the site declares, for example, “Her first visit, we 
learned that she was in an abusive relationship and got knocked around 
[...] which makes sense why she reacted why she did with the slaps’ (Mindy 
Deep n.d.). The description of performer Crystal Rayne is similar: 


What a mental train wreck this one was, but after you hear her life story, it 
was inevitable. Her horrific childhood shaped her into the whore she is 
today [...] Now, the only thing that gives her comfort is pleasing men in 
the most submissive way possible, being used and thrown away like trash. 


She’s perfect for us. (Crystal Rayne n.d.) 


A film with performer Kenzie Green starts with Skywalker stating from 
behind the camera, “You're a product of unprotected sex. You're an acci- 
dent. Hence, y know destiny fulfilled. Now you wanna be a whore’ 
(Kenzie Green n.d.). At the end of the scene, with Green crying, 
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red-faced and covered in cum, Skywalker asks, “If your dad was watching 
right now what would you say to him?’ She holds up her middle finger, 
miserably, for the camera. The sex scenes are therefore framed within a 
context of women’s social and economic desperation, with the porn set 
cast as a highly exploitative workplace that takes advantage of the socio- 
economic privation in which women are embedded to procure ‘willing’ 
workers. That the women featured are young and vulnerable and arrive 
on set without an understanding of how they will be treated is also trium- 
phantly emphasised. One parafilmic introduction reads, for example, 


Gia Paige is a first timer with absolutely zero porn experience [...] Let that 
sink in for a second ... she goes from posing naked to getting slapped 
around like a worthless piece of shit whore, spit on and degraded beyond 
reason. Needless to say, it got emotional. (Gia Paige n.d.) 


‘That the female performers change their mind and want to stop filming 
is also frequently highlighted, with the site triumphantly describing how 
the female performers have to be coaxed back on set with reassuring 
promises of payment. The filmic output of Jeff Steward, founder of the 
aforementioned company JM Productions, similarly demonstrates the 
explicit foregrounding of the woman's status as an exploited worker. On 
his five sites GagFactor, HardcoreFuckMachines, AmericanBukkake, 
OverStuffedHoles and GhettoSwarm.com, films have titles and descrip- 
tions like Time to Pay Some Bills (2020) and Back at the Job She's Best At 
[...] ‘And, more importantly, at what pays the rent!’ (2020) that locate 
the woman's performance in economic necessity. Time to Pay Some Bills is 
coupled with a description which again establishes porn production as an 
exploitative industry which is dependent on women’s marginalised soci- 
etal and economic position: 


Back in 2004 to 2006 Crystal Rayne was one of the craziest whores on the 
planet. A couple years back she got knocked up and decided to leave the 
business for a while. Sadly, her baby’s daddy is in prison and Crystal had to 
come back and make a little quick cash. (HardcoreFuckMachines n.d.) 
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Sexual violence is depicted not as the consequence of a frenzy of passion 
or of a considered exploration of sadism but as the material relations of 
capitalist labour. What Linda Williams describes in relation to sadistic 
pornographic representations as the ‘disregard for the will, subjectivity, 
and humanity of the victim’ (Williams 1989, p. 227) is conceptualised in 
contemporary violent pornography as a capitalist, rather than a sexual, 
sadism. Male performers and directors are depicted more as conduits 
through which the violence of capitalism operates than as male sexual 
subjects motivated by a sadistic desire for pleasure. ‘Thus, 
HardcoreFuckMachines.com elides the exploitation of the female per- 
former—the fact that she must work though she does not want to—with 
the company, director and male performers’ own obligatory functioning 
within capitalism: ‘Sometimes you just have to push through and get the 
job done ... usually at the expense of the girls!!’ (HardcoreFuckMachines 
n.d.). The job referred to here is not arousal or ejaculation, but the film’s 
production, establishing the men involved in the productive process less 
as subjects who enjoy pleasure at the expense of another and more as 
workers similarly locked in to the brutality of capitalist labour. The 
descriptions of coercion on sites such as FacialAbuse and JerkOffZone, 
together with the filmic representations of violence which explicitly show 
the female performer as physically and emotionally suffering in their 
work, demonstrate the desire to establish exploitative labour as the basis 
of these films’ representational objective and meaning. 


Pornography and the Economic Real 


This revelation—or construction—of sex work as embedded in an essen- 
tially coercive socio-economic context becomes the basis of a new mode 
of pornographic indexicality. The revelation of the production process 
imbues the pornographic image with an indexicality that borrows from 
the paradigm of analogue film, films featuring sexual violence offering 
themselves as indexical images where the truth of production has been 
transferred directly onto the image. Violent pornography extends the 
promise of cinema in general and hard-core pornography in particular 
that ‘between the originating object and its reproduction there intervenes 
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only the instrumentality of a nonliving agent’: the camera (Bazin 1967, 
p. 13). By exposing the relations of production and defetishising the porn 
film commodity, violent pornography can offer a greater real, the film 
becoming a direct sign of the realities of capitalist production. 
Pornography’s promise of indexicality has been rooted in the representa- 
tion of sexual pleasure where, as Chap. 5 sets out, it is the out-of-control 
nature of orgasm which is posited in order to erase the signifying gap 
between a real sexual act and its corrolarous filmic image. Violent por- 
nography establishes the display of exploitative labour as the new basis of 
pornographic indexicality. The bodily labour of the female performer 
becomes imbricated in providing pornography with a further economic 
truth, the foregrounding of exploitation a ‘revelation’ of the production 
process itself. Gender theorist Shauna Swartz gestures towards this when 
she states in her chapter “XXX Offender’ that ““[r]eal” sex has always been 
valued in porn [...] what distinguishes this new smut from its predeces- 
sors isn't whether the action is scripted, but whether its portrayed as non- 
consensual’ (2006, p. 318). Where sex work is understood as necessarily 
exploitative, the depiction of violent, non-consensual sex is proffered as 
providing that further veracity. The non-consensual nature of the sex 
therefore becomes pornography’s new mode of indexicality. 

The display of exploitative labour functions to fracture the economic 
fetish of the film commodity, locating the pornographic real in the extent 
to which it shows the truth of the relations of production. The erasure of 
the labour of production is intrinsic to the commodity form itself. Beller 
states that the ‘fetish character of the commodity is the result of capital’s 
necessary suppression of the knowledge of the underbelly of production,’ 
its ‘disavowed exploitation’ (2006, p. 215). Capitalism’s fundamental 
repudiation of (exploitative) production is amplified in the case of visual 
commodities, film exemplifying the commodity’s erasure of its construc- 
tion. Beller again states, ‘If the commodity-object is an impacted social 
relation in which the subjective contribution of the human worker is 
effaced, so much the more for the image’ (2006, p. 22). Cinema’ verisi- 
militude requires obscuring its construction—the acting, editing, light- 
ing changes, outtakes, boom operating and so on—must all be rendered 
invisible so that the film can appear to be reality. In The Imaginary 
Signifier, for example, film theorist Christian Metz describes cinema as 
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seeking the removal of ‘the traces of its own steps, to open immediately 
on to the transparency of a signified [...] as if it had existed previously’ 
(1977, p. 40). Likewise, the powerful realness that pornographic film 
promises has depended on the denial of the production process, that is, 
on the hyper-fetishism of the filmic commodity. Where the dominance 
of misogynistically violent pornography demonstrates pornography’s 
shift in its representational focus from sex to labour, the representation of 
the production process becomes the basis of digital pornography’s prom- 
ise of indexicality. 

The use of sexual violence to proffer a pornographic indexicality 
through this “economic real’ requires the denial of filmic constructedness. 
FacialAbuse strips away the performativity and virtuosity of porn perfor- 
mance to emphasise the womans status as a thoroughly alienated worker 
and to deny the film’s status as a construction. The women in FacialAbuse 
and the sites of JM Productions are precluded from working as perform- 
ers with skills. Rather, a status as a debased and brutalised human body 
used simply as fuel for capital is constructed, with the woman defined in 
terms of usable human meat. The performative skills customarily expected 
of the female performer, such as uttering pleasured ‘oohs’ and ‘aahs’, flirt- 
ing with the camera or male performer, or posing in ‘sexy’ ways, are vio- 
lently denied. If a woman attempts to communicate excitement over 
performing an ‘ass to mouth’ blow job, for example, in accordance with 
the traditional pornographic expectation that women are ubiquitously 
and unproblematically aroused by and pleased to undertake any act 
which her male co-star enjoys, the male performer will slap her across the 
face and shout at her. He will then perform the same act of thrusting 
himself down her throat, but only after having established that the act is 
not part of an agreed sexual performance, that the woman is in no way in 
control of the scene and that the blow job is necessarily an exploitative act. 
The violence that is so foregrounded in these films is not allowed to be a 
performance. Nor is the violence allowed to be conceptualised as catering 
potentially to the masochistic pleasure of the female performer. As Natalie 
Purcell’s aforementioned analysis of sexual violence in 1970s pornogra- 
phy demonstrates, pornographic film has frequently represented women 
as uncovering pleasure through pain, this alliance of masochism and 
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femininity linked to a broader socio-historical necessity that women find 
ways of developing a sexual subjectivity and enjoying sex within a patri- 
archal society that treats them violently and as inherently submissive. 
Williams describes the ‘norm’ of masochism, for example, as ‘offer[ing] 
women a way of negotiating pleasure by submitting [...] to patriarchal 
law’ (1989, p. 213). FacialAbuse.com refuses this conceptualisation of 
inflicted pain as in any way potentially pleasurable, violently negating 
any attempts by the female performers to function effectively within 
patriarchal capitalism—by exercising their performative skills or by find- 
ing pleasure in domination. Any sense of filmic construction is denied. 
The films eschew the gaudy LA mansions or homey domesticity common 
to porn sets, presenting instead a bleak, dilapidated room, with a stained, 
ripped sofa and a metal dog bowl on the floor. The verbal and sexual 
intrusions of the director, and the frequent conversations between the 
male director and male performer, also function to erase the distinction 
between film and reality, with the director often shown wandering up to 
the female performer to slap her in the face, say something horrible or 
stick his finger inside her. This emphasis on the unconstructedness of the 
film on the FacialAbuse website is a purposeful construction itself, what 
Zizek calls the ‘paradox of the “passion for the Real,” which ‘culminates 
in its apparent opposite [...] the spectacular effect of the Real (2002, 
pp. 9-10). This constructed realness is designed to locate the violence of 
these films within the exploitative reality of capitalist production. 
Parafilmic accounts from female performers describing the trauma of 
performing scenes and attempting to warn other performers help to build 
the company’s films as depicting the unequivocal real of sexual labour. In 
the documentary Hot Girls Wanted (2015), for example, one female per- 
former obliquely describes her experience of filming for FacialAbuse. 
Talking about the experience directly is clearly difficult, with the young 
woman gesturing euphemistically towards the extent of its impact on her 
and describing the filming process as involving being hit, violently pen- 
etrated and bombarded with racialised insults. She describes her immedi- 
ate and repeated desire to stop filming and the director and male 
performer's cajoling and reassurance in order to get her to stay. Another 
female performer Claira Beau similarly talks in her article for the anti- 
pornography website Porn in the Valley of trying to ‘get through as much 
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of the scene as possible before taking a break [...] I didn’t even make it for 
2 minutes before I had to stop.’ She continues, “There is no point in hav- 
ing a safe word when you cant talk, and includes a picture of burst blood 
vessels in her eye from being hit in the face by her male co-star. She 
describes the response on set to being ‘smacked [...] in the face so hard it 
gave me a bloody nose, as ‘dude you have a bloody nose! That will look 
great on camera!’ (Beau 2012). Another female performer working for 
JM Productions describes her filming experience in similar terms, on a 
post which has since been removed from the adult film bulletin board 
Extreme Girl Forum: 


It was the most brutal, depressing, scary scene that I have ever done. I have 
tried to block it out from my memory due to the severe abuse I received 
during the filming. I had been made to believe that the scene was going to 
be more sex, penetration, and rough as opposed to being ‘beat up’ with a 
few penetrations [...] I actually stopped the scene while it was being filmed 
because I was in too much pain [...] I sucked it up and wanted to finish so 
I would be paid [...] I had to re-do the pop shot/donkey punch for “better 
footage’ while in pain [...] At the end of my scene they had me sit on the 
couch with the directors and explain that I was ok and was willing to do 
the scene. I was in tears I sincerely hope that no one enjoys that scene. I 
want to cry when I think about it. (Extreme Girl Forum n.d.) 


Such descriptions of working for these companies emphasise both the 
hard physical and psychological labour undertaken by the women in 
order to produce the film, and function to align their experience as work- 
ers with the filmic commodity: that is, the film opens with unproblem- 
atic transparency onto the production process, the viewer seeing an 
entirely objective and unmediated reality of exploitative bodily labour. 
The real which mainstream, heteronormative pornography seeks and 
understands to be the most important is therefore the economic real, the 
general move away from pleasure and towards labour finding its ultimate 
expression in the eroticisation of exploitative labour as the most mean- 
ingful indexicality of pornographic sex. Violence constitutes the uncover- 
ing of the real material relations behind the economic abstraction of 
exchange value, showing the exploitative labour which lies congealed, to 
use Marx’s term, and hidden by the commodity fetish of the film. The 


‘real’ of pornography is increasingly equated with this economic real, 
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which is defined and constructed as exploitative. ‘The rhetorical and rep- 
resentational veracity of economic relations becomes a further attempt to 
deliver what cultural theorist and musician Sergio Messina calls in his 
interview with Mark Dery ‘realcore’ (Dery 2007, p. 17). Money shots, 
amateur porn and gonzo, with its characteristic point-of-view camera 
angles and direct addresses to camera, have all been attempts to, in Mark 
Dery’s words ‘shorten [the image’s] distance from real experience’ (Dery 
2007, p. 17). Literature and film scholar Jane Gaines similarly asserts that 
the desire which ‘characterises moving image pornography, is that of 
‘obliterat[ing] the distance between [the spectator’s] self and the screen 
[...] to reach out and touch the image, to “come” simultaneously with 
the porn actors’ (2004, p. 32). However, in the foregrounding of exploit- 
ative labour, porn’s meaningful erasure of the distance between the mate- 
riality of performers and the viewer no longer functions in relation to 
ideas of verifiable pleasure and orgasm. Instead, the viewer's ability to 
‘reach out and touch the image’ relates to their desire to get as close as 
possible to the real of the production process: the desired indexicality of 
contemporary pornographic film is one which provides the most unflinch- 
ing access not to sex but to the production process. By revealing—or 
constructing—visions of exploitative labour, pornography’s generic foun- 
dation to provide ‘bodily truths’ shifts from the sexual to the economic. 
The casting of misogynistic sexual violence as an economic real depicts 
the ‘ultimate’ truth of the pornographic film commodity: exploitative 
labour. The real which the display of exploitative labour proffers is there- 
fore the economic real of capitalist production. 


The Capitalist Grotesque 


The extremity of the violence in JerkOffZone and FacialAbuse also pro- 
duces signs of corporeality which have become established as particularly 
powerful guarantors of pornography’s indexicality. Violent pornography 
is thoroughly embedded in gonzo porn’s use of bodily fluids to erase the 
signifying gap between sex and film (Zecca and Biasin 2016; Maddison 
2012). Vomit and blood are added to gonzo’s usual employment of saliva 
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and cum as bodily signs understood as too corporeally intense to be con- 
structed. They are what semiotician Jean Mitry calls in his work Semiotics 
and the Analysis of Film a ‘direct [...] or formal sign [...] that is identical 
in form to what it reproduces [...] coextensive with the signified’ (2000, 
p. 15). Images of grotesque physicality function in Bazin’s terms to 
“break through” the screen,’ proffering the ‘myth of total cinema (1967, 
p. 20) whereby the viewer feels there is no mediation or separation from 
that which is represented. In relation specifically to pornography, Helen 
Hester brings together the views of film and queer scholar Tim Stiittgen 
and games theorist Tanya Krzywinska in describing the way paroxysms of 
‘nausea and disgust’ produced in the viewer and performer alike in buk- 
kake or deepthroat vomiting scenes ‘generate more visual authenticity 
[...] break[ing] the protective shield of the representation (2014, p. 52). 
The economic real proffered by sexual violence is therefore blended with 
the incontrovertible realness assumed of certain bodily representations, 
the bodily veracity of women shown throwing up or bleeding itself pro- 
duced through the real of capitalist violence. The disciplined interior and 
exterior of the woman’s body considered in Chaps. 4 and 5 is purpose- 
fully ruptured, as the aggressive penetration of the female performers’ 
throats, vaginas and anuses produce the unbidden expulsion of the vera- 
cious fluids of vomit, urine, blood, spit and tears. The porousness of the 
female body is asserted too through their violent inundation with the 
bodily fluids of the male performers as the men hurl their cum around 
and fart and spit in the women’s faces. Female performers on the site are 
often made to eat their own vomit from the metal dog bowl with accom- 
panying descriptions like: “Her first time here, she managed to keep her 
belly oats to herself. This time her stomach contents, as well as her dig- 
nity, lay all over the floor. Gross!’ (Jesse Taylor n.d.). Of Layla Price the 


site similarly declares, 


Lots and lots of stomach goods propelled from the porn star’s belly and 
onto our mat. It’s not everyday you see a box cover porn star mop up her 
own slop with her hair and then ring it out in the infamous dog bowl. 


(Layla Price n.d.) 
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These abject bodily revelations are depicted as producing a related dis- 
mantling of the woman's subjectivity as she is permeated by ‘intolerable’ 
(Kristeva 1982, p. 102) fluids, the films revelling in the degradation this 
creates. The violently opened female body defies what Bakhtin describes 
as ‘the “artistic logic” of the closed, smooth, and impenetrable surface of 
the body’ (1984, p. 317). Where the mechanised and clean female body 
considered in the previous two chapters demonstrate contemporary por- 
nography’s defining objective to represent the sexual body as efficient and 
highly functioning, FacialAbuse moves away from this notion of bodily 
perfection and discipline achieved through labour. Just as the site’s repre- 
sentation of extreme corporeality seek to ‘break through’ the screen, so 
it seeks to break through the smooth, automated exterior of the disci- 
plined sexual body to uncover its vulnerable, fallible humanness as a 
brute, working body. This chaos of exploitative labour produces an anti- 
functional body, the female body worked beyond usefulness and efficacy 
to endow violent pornography with a potent taboo status. The grotesque 
female body produced through these paroxysms of exploitative labour 
poses a transgressive counterpart to the disciplined working body which 
has become central to contemporary pornography. 

The violent production of bodily fluids profters an indexicality that 
derives too from the unambiguity of pain, Williams describing the ‘dis- 
placement of a hard-to-see pleasure onto an easier-to-see, and apparently 
similarly involuntary, response to pain’ (1989, p. 203). Sexual violence 
provides, then, what literary theorist Timothy Bewes describes as, 


the magnetic glamour born of [violence’s] vitalism and certitude [...] [its] 
actualization of action [...] amid the dizzying vastness, the featurelessness 
of the postmodern moral landscape manifestations of violence appear as 
peremptory landmarks, flashes of certainty, instants of explicitness. (1997, 


pp. 107-9) 


Sexual violence draws on the notion established in the previous chapter, 
that a generic focus on labour rather than pleasure removes the herme- 
neutic ambiguity from pornography’s representation of female sexuality, 
positing the indexicality of pain and the revealed abject body as the 
greater truth’ of the labouring female body. These films define themselves 
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as offering the ultimate truth, blending the revelation of exploitative 
labour with the indexical materiality of the grotesque; the economic real 
of sexual violence becomes bound to the somatic veracity of the gro- 
tesque. These sites do not flinch from the real of a production process 
that simultaneously generates those corporeal signs—vomit, spit, tears 
and so on—too profoundly material to constitute a representation. On 
both economic and bodily levels, then, foregrounded exploitative labour 
profters a completely transparent representation, sexual violence elimi- 
nating mediation in relation both to its commodity status and to its rep- 
resentation of corporeality. As exploitative labour ruptures the fetishistic 
shell of the commodity, so it breaches the woman's body in a confluence 
of the stark, existential reality of the human body as brute, stripped 
bare labour power. Pornographic film’s status as a consummate “body 
genre (Clover 1987, p. 1989) therefore no longer refers simply to its 
representation of corporeality and its desire to evince somatic responses 
in the viewer, but to its defining interest in revealing the body's status as 
starkly revealed labour power. 

Contemporary violent pornography’s breaking open of the commod- 
ity to reveal the exploitative labour which made it simultaneously consti- 
tutes a breaking open of the female worker’s body to reveal those 
substances such as vomit, drool, blood and urine customarily kept within. 
In this regard, violent pornography functions similarly to the trend of 
anal gaping. Just as the gape proffers this ‘opening’ of the image through 
the representation of the opened female body, so violent pornography 
seeks to open the image up to the veracity not only of more extreme signs 
of unambiguous physicality but to the economic real of the production 
process. As Chap. 5 establishes, the gape’s opening up of both the wom- 
ans body and the filmic image is enacted through the foregrounding of 
bodily labour. However, where the labour involved in gaping is concerned 
with a clean and highly disciplined revelation of the interior body and 
with the optimal functioning of the labouring body, the labour fore- 
grounded in violent pornography seeks a female body rendered precisely 
anti-functional through work. Likewise, Chap. 4 establishes that the 
automation of sexual bodies eftaces their human labour. Where perform- 
ers are shown as exhibiting no mortal tiring or fallibility, they deny their 
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own bodily labour. Contemporary pornography’s foregrounding of 
bodily labour functions to celebrate the capacities of the working body, 
asserting what political economist David McNally asserts in Bodies of 
Meaning: Studies on Language, Labor, and Liberation that the ‘idealist 
abstraction of the rational bourgeois body ‘does not break under the 
strain of routinized work; it does not [...] suffer and die’ (2000, p. 5). 
Sexual violence in contemporary pornography functions radically differ- 
ently, moving away from a celebration of the efficacy of the working 
body. It displays instead a bodily labour that surpasses the routinised and 
disciplined. It rejects the safe predictability of precise, efhiicient bodily 
labour. What Schaschek calls the ‘seductive seriality’ (2014, p. 46) of 
pornography’s well-established choreographies provides viewers with the 
pleasure of having their expectations expertly and consistently met. 
Viewers know exactly how performers will move and behave, and exactly 
what a particular sexual label denotes. The exploitative labour fore- 
grounded by companies like JM Productions and GE Multimedia Ltd. 
seeks instead the shock and thrill of the unexpected. Where the previous 
modes of foregrounded bodily labour constitute a triumphal efficacy of 
the body at work, the brutality of labour in the output of companies like 
JM Productions makes the female body break and fail in unanticipated 
ways. In the tear, the retch, the wince and the scream, the labour of the 
female body becomes fascinating not in its efficacy and discipline but in 
the unsimulated shock of its fallibility and fragility as a human body 
worked to destruction. The frenzy of hard, physical labour that is fore- 
grounded in violent pornography produces and displays a female body 
that is broken and rendered illogical and grotesque through work. Its 
labour renders the female working body incapable of disciplined func- 
tioning, exhibiting instead an exhausted, failed body in the face of capi- 
talist exploitation. Sexual violence as the display and revelation of the 
exploited working body therefore seeks to surpass the optimally function- 
ing working body considered in Chaps. 4 and 5 to make visible instead 
the ravaging of the female worker by labour. In seeking the body that is 
destroyed through labour, violent pornography brings the ‘natural bar- 
rier (Marx 1990, p. 50) of the human body to the fore, eroticising the 
womans inability to operate physically and psychologically within the 
demands of capitalism. The show of material labour which violent 
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pornography posits, then, is not a transgression of productivity, though it 
ostensibly transgresses the perfect, cyborg functioning of the disciplined 
working body considered in the previous chapters. 

The ‘out-of-control’ (female) body around which the porn film genre 
has generically revolved is therefore no longer related to the untethered 
expression of sexual pleasure but to the frantic, out-of-control violence of 
capitalism. Violent pornography posits a frenzy of labour, both in the 
wild, untethered behaviour of the male performers who punch, spit and 
fuck with melancholic hysteria, and in the concomitant psychological 
and physical destruction of the female performers. Pornography’s generic 
interest in the transgressive and obscene becomes bound not to the sexual 
body but to capitalism itself. The representations of the female and male 
bodies as grotesque are inherently linked to the figure of the exploited 
female worker who suffers and endures out of necessity for a wage. The 
violation of the female performer’s bodily boundaries is understood as a 
direct consequence of capitalism so that the abjection and excess that 
have been historical stalwarts of pornography become expressed through 
and as capitalist labour. The socio-economic conditions that produce 
such brutal treatment of a person are communicated through the gro- 
tesqueness of the female body. Women on sites like FacialAbuse.com are 
othered less on the basis of her gender as the inherently dangerous and 
unknowable ‘other’ of man, but on the basis of her status as a worker. Her 
abjection is ultimately located not in her inundation with grotesque 
bodily fluids, but in what labour does to her body. As violent pornogra- 
phy shows how paroxysms of productive labour destroy and render gro- 
tesque the female body, it seeks to show the abjection of capitalism itself. 
The shows of violence on sites such as FacialAbuse.com do not constitute 
subversive displays of the grotesque body, then. They display a maxi- 
mum, total capitalist productivity that continues inexorably until it 
destroys the worker. In positing the woman's abjection in terms of the 
alienated and exploited worker, pornographic violence asserts capitalism 
itself as grotesque, its disturbing destruction of the female worker’s body 
communicating the abjection of capitalism itself. The grotesque, ‘low’ 
body comes to express the perversity of capitalism, in its drive and desire 
to mangle and murder the human body. In destroying the female body, 
these films show capitalism’s ultimate functioning, a ‘dead labour, that 
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dominates, and pumps dry, living labour-power’ (Marx 1990, p. 548). 
Silvia Federici describes the tension between capitalism’s need for and 
destruction of the human body as follows: 


For while the body is the condition of existence of labor-power, it is also its 
limit, as the main element of resistance to its expenditure. It was not suf- 


ficient, then, to decide that in itself the body had no value. The body had 
to die so that labor-power could live. (Federici 2004, p. 141) 


William Bogard similarly expounds this fatal drive inherent to capitalism: 


[L]abor organized by Capital is always a deferred death, a graduated, mea- 
sured violence against the worker [...] a managed economy of ‘little deaths,’ 
[...] Engineering the death of living labor [...] is capital’s constant preoc- 
cupation [...] Capital as a death-machine or killing ground of labor. 


(1996, p. 102) 


Though these films appear chaotic and unruly, a move away from digital 
pornography’s foregrounding of the regulated labouring body, the fury of 
exploitative labour which they display signals capitalism's ultimate, mur- 
derous efficiency. The performers in violent pornography display the out- 
of-control violence of capitalist biopower and its drive, ultimately, to 
annihilate the worker. The physical abjection of the female performer and 
the frenzied violence of the male performer display the grotesque extremes 
of capitalist productivity, the transgressiveness of these films laying not in 
subversive pornographic obscenity but in the grotesque consequences of 
unchecked capitalism. 

Violent pornography extends contemporary mainstream pornogta- 
phy’s representational focus on labour, showing the extreme end point of 
capitalist functioning as the human body is worked beyond efficacy to a 
simulated death. Bogard’s reference to little deaths gestures towards por- 
nography’s fundamental generic shift: it is no longer concerned with the 
‘little death’ of orgasm, but with the death of the capitalist worker through 
labour, a labour which surpasses efficiency, proffering instead the mon- 
strosity and mutilation of the working body. Violent pornography there- 
fore constitutes the most extreme form of contemporary pornography’s 
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focus on bodily labour. ‘This time, it is the fatal, destructive end point of 
capitalist labour that ‘shows through’ the surface of the film. 


Sexual Violence as Subversion 


This display of exploitative labour, together with the bodily grotesqueries 
that such frenzies of labour produce, sees violent pornography conceptu- 
alise itself as a highly subversive type of pornography. Excepting bestiality 
and paedophilia, pornographic content which focuses on the type of vio- 
lence considered in this chapter is culturally understood as the most sub- 
versive pornography digital users can legally consume. The treatment of 
the female performers and the abject explorations of their body and sub- 
jectivity have strong links to the subversive. 

John Fiske asserts in his exploration of Bakhtin’s concept of grotesque 
realism that any emphasis on the ‘body principle’ and ‘the ugly, distorted 
body’ is necessarily ‘in opposition to morality, discipline, and social con- 
trol, and is ‘opposed semiotically and politically to the dominant (2011, 
pp. 241, 248-9). Radical feminist Shulamith Firestone similarly asserts 
in The Dialectic of Sex that the ‘warm flesh, of blood and guts, organs and 
orifices, the sweaty, farting carnival body refuses the static [smooth] 
images of itself developed by capital’ (1970, p. 175). Porn sites such as 
GagFactor, Sinnistar and PunishTube advertise an extraordinary titilla- 
tion on the basis that they operate outside the normative capitalised spec- 
tacle of pornography that eroticises performers on the basis of their 
beauty, bodily discipline and sanitisation. Where the working body con- 
sidered in Chaps. 4 and 5 constitutes a bourgeois body, ‘sanitized, heroic 
[...] [and] nonbiological’ (McNally 2000, p. 5), the grotesque bodies of 
violent pornography subvert this moralised productive sexual body. The 
gross materiality produced through violence is aligned with the well- 
established subversive status of the ‘low body (Bakhtin 1984, p. 306), 
the ripped open, pissing, spewing, weeping physical body embracing the 
intolerable in an ostensibly anti-hegemonic cultural output. 

The unaesthetic representation of women in particular appears subver- 
sive in its rejection of a normative and highly constructed, illusory femi- 
ninity. Steven Jones describes in his analysis of ‘horror porn’ the status of 
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the female body as ‘the epitome of normative pleasure’ (2010, p. 128). 
When it is rendered grotesque, Jones’ asserts, ‘straddl[ing] the ambivalent 
boundaries between sex and abjection, porn and horror, so it ‘destabiliz[es] 
the ideological imperatives that underscore heteronormative representa- 
tions of sex [...] gratuitously contraven[ing] dominant ideological dis- 
courses of sexuality (2010, p. 124). The titillating extremity of the gonzo 
subgenre was precisely based on its fascination with the de-aestheticisation 
of the female performer. In relation to directors like Stagliano and Black, 
Natalie Purcell describes gonzo films’ ‘structure and status of a ritualized 
defilement’ (Purcell 2012, p. 146) where female performers begin as 
fetishised, beautiful objects and end red-faced and filthy, with spit ruin- 
ing their once-pretty make-up. Sites such as FacialAbuse extend this erot- 
icisation of the unfeminine. As demonstrated in this chapter, these films 
do not posit a filmic structure of gradual degradation. They do not begin 
with a celebration of the beautiful female performer. Instead they dis- 
pense with any sense of filmic illusion from the very beginning of the film 
to focus on the already and inescapably debasement of the female per- 
former on the basis of her status as sex worker. The female body is under- 
stood as an inherently disgusting and subversive body, then, with violent 
pornography’s extreme displays of female degradation establishing it as a 
particularly potent example of pornographic subversion. This subversion 
of pornography’s customary idealisation of femininity is combined with 
the economic subversion of violent pornography’s fracturing of the filmic 
commodity fetish. 

As part of pornography’s move away from sexual pleasure as its repre- 
sentational objective, violent porn attenuates the masturbatory purpose 
of pornography. Fostering feelings of pleasure in the viewer is no longer 
seen as a necessary function of pornography. Helen Hester considers, for 
example, that ‘the pornographic frenzy of the visible is transferred from 
the paroxysms of the male body at the moment of ejaculation onto the 
paroxysms induced by nausea and disgust’ (2014, p. 34). Pornography 
need not represent or seek to generate pleasurable, erotic feelings, but 
increasingly roots its proftering of titillation and excitement in the spec- 
tatorial shock of disgust. Contemporary misogynistic pornography there- 
fore demands that the viewer look at the exploitative labour behind the 
visual commodities they consume. FacialAbuse foregrounds the subject 
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status of the women, drawing attention to their histories and feelings 
about their work in order to emphasise their mistreatment and therefore 
emphasise their status as subjects. As Natalie Purcell points out, ‘[t]aking 
pleasure in pornographic depictions of cruelty [...] demands some 
acknowledgement of the suffering woman as subject. It demands an iden- 
tification with her as an embodied, feeling being [...] sexual sadism 
demands recognition of the common humanity of women (2012, 
pp. 144, 147). FacialAbuse is therefore in the curious situation of 
demanding that viewers acknowledge women’s socio-economic degrada- 
tion while making use of it in their pursuit of abject, morbid types of 
sexual interaction. The site conjures a sense of responsibility in the direc- 
tor to show and the viewer to see the brutal exploitation of female porn 
performers. The queasy viewer is reassured that they should be motivated 
not out of sadistic pleasure but out of a true dedication to the porno- 
graphic veracity of showing the exploitative labour involved in porn pro- 
duction. The site states of the aforementioned Gia Paige film, for example: 


Sure, it’s a tear filled scene but that’s what we like to see [...] It’s hardcore, 
baby! This is the type of scene that makes you feel dirty inside. It’s raw, 
nasty [...] but most importantly, real. (Gia Paige n.d.) 


A reviewer of the FacialAbuse site similarly states, “Bondage movies seem 
tame and staged by comparison [...] This stuff seems uncomfortably real 
[...] Facial Abuse is easily worth the tariff to jaded rough sex fans [...] 
outstanding value for both budding and truly committed misogynists, 
alike’ (Sir Rodney, Porn Review). This notion of the ‘uncomfortably real’ 
speaks to a sense not only that pornography’s desire for truth is now 
rooted in the representation of labour rather than pleasure but that por- 
nography, as a film genre concerned with a genuine commitment to ‘the 
real,’ has a responsibility to depict such violence. FacialAbuse defines 
itself as simultaneously a product and an intensification of women’s 
socio-economic disadvantage, depicting itself as responsible for showing 
the reality of women’s working lives while revelling in the grotesque and 
transgressive possibilities fostered by women’s economic marginalisation. 
The site depicts its violent treatment of female performers as an unavoid- 
able consequence of racist, misogynistic and capitalistically exploitative 
socio-economic structures, and demands that the viewer see their 
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culpability in the women’s mistreatment. In this regard, FacialAbuse is 
subversive too on economic grounds. Violent pornography seems a con- 
temporary, pornographic iteration of the film-maker Dziga Vertov’s cin- 
ematic theory of capitalist subversion. Pornographic sexual violence 
displays a Vertovian revelatory objective to ‘demystify the commodity by 
showing the [...] relations of production [which] are shown to be inter- 
nal to the image’ (Beller 2006, p. 47). Vertov describes his political objec- 
tive of the Kino-Eye as ‘[p]lacing [...] society's economic structure at the 
center of attention through cinema's particular ability to reveal the truth 
which he calls ‘kinopravda’ (1984, pp. 41, 60). Pornographic violence 
presents itself as proffering such a filmic truth through its display of the 
economic structure of porn production, namely that pornographic 
images are a consequence of capitalist relations that exploit and alienate 
the female worker. 

However, the provocative spectacle of the vomiting, screaming body 
and the revelling in the brutality of behind-the-scenes reality disguises 
the consummate hegemony and conservativism of this contemporary 
pornographic trend. ‘The violence and abjection of the sites analysed in 
this chapter do not posit the countercultural subversiveness of sexual vio- 
lence in Bataille or de Sade, nor the satirical bodily revelling of the 
Bakhtinian carnival. In violent pornography, the filthy physicality of 
both the male and female performer's bodies is denied its links to the 
radicalism of the proletarian and low body. The depiction of the melan- 
cholic brutality of the women’s treatment as an inevitable consequence of 
porn performance is highly conservative. While the films of Mike Adriano 
considered in the previous chapter display a fetishistic adoration of the 
taste, smell and look of the asshole that seeks to undo its sexual illegiti- 
macy and the socially constructed dirtiness of the body, contemporary 
violent pornography reinstates sex and sex work as inherently dirty. It 
employs and reifies thoroughly normative and right-wing religious, cul- 
tural and political notions of particularly female sexuality as requiring a 
regulatory preservation from the economic world. 

The gruesome dismantling of the female body does not, then, consti- 
tute the uncovering of a wild and undisciplined humanness, what Bakhtin 
describes as discovering ‘the real being outside all hierarchical norms and 
values (1984, p. 403). The cultural function of the grotesque as, in 
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Robert Stam’s words in his analysis of Bakhtin, ‘the forbidden, the 
repressed [...] the noncanonical’ (1989, p. 89) is altered in contemporary 
violent pornography. Here, the grotesque body becomes the very sign of 
capitalist functioning. The monstrosity of the female performer—as she 
eats her own sick, tries to breathe through gobbets of cum that fill her 
nostrils, licks piss from dirty couch cushions and so on—is that of total 
capitalist functioning. Violent pornography demonstrates that the gro- 
tesque body, with its deeply embedded cultural links with the subversive, 
like the pornographic excesses considered in Chap. 2, is no longer a 
marker of the anti-hegemonic sexual body but has become the epitome 
of capitalist functioning. These grotesqueries are the product of the most 
extreme demands on the labourer. They reveal that capitalism's regulation 
of the worker’s body goes beyond the disciplining, automating and per- 
fecting of the body, its fundamental drive being to work the human body 
to death. 

Violent pornography transposes onto capitalism the transgressive mor- 
bidity of sex that is central to the abject and grotesque. The deathliness of 
sex endows it with a taboo quality, sexual desire and agency always threat- 
ening to spill over into cruelty and violence. Susan Sontag describes sexu- 
ality as having ‘demonic forces’ that push people ‘to taboo and dangerous 
desires’ (2002, p. 57). The jouissance of sex contains a drive to transcend 
and therefore erase the self, as well as to subjugate the humanity and will 
of another to one’s own desires. Sontag writes, then, of the ‘voluptuous 
yearning for the extinction of one’s consciousness’ and ‘the impulse to 
commit sudden arbitrary violence upon another person’ (2002, pp. 57, 
60) as ultimately seeking the transcendence of death itself. In the dis- 
claimer before entering the site, FacialAbuse gestures towards this sense of 
sexual violence as proftering an intensity of escape or transcendence. 
Spuriously, it hints at the subversive notion of liberation through bodily 
destruction: 


Facial Abuse is an affirmation, exploration, and celebration of the many 
facets of oral sex—and of the limitless dimensions of human sexuality that 
each of them reflect [...] The web site that stands before you includes pow- 
erful videos, steaming images and incendiary text, rich with vivid and 
graphic depictions of sexual passion so exquisite that they will carry you 
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away |...] what we invite you to view with us is an exciting and stimulating 
world [...] of wordless rapture and sublime delight, all emerging from the 
most essential, basic, and natural drives within each of us. (Are You At 
Least 18? n.d.) 


However, the subversiveness of the morbid transcendence of the self 
through pleasure, pain or self-negation is effaced in violent pornography. 
The abjection and annihilation of the female subject does not constitute 
a ‘beyond’ (Bersani 1987, p. 217) of surpassing individual consciousness, 
but of the subject worked beyond logic and bodily integrity. The status of 
both male and female performers in violent pornography as bodies “beside 
themselves’ (Williams 2008, p. 65) does not describe the ‘sublime delight’ 
of transcendent jouissance, but the fury of unrestricted capitalist labour. 
The simulated deaths of the female performers express the deathliness of 
a capitalist labour that ultimately seeks and produces the total destruc- 
tion of the worker. ‘The sites analysed in this chapter do not, therefore, 
reject the normative disciplined body or proffer ‘unthinkable, unliveable, 
abject bodies’ (Butler 2006, p. xi). Instead, violent pornography renders 
the subversive, grotesque, anti-societal body into a conformist function 
and sign of hypercapitalist operating, the moral and bodily excess of these 
ostensibly extremely subversive sites rooted in the abjection of the work- 
ing body. Where Vertov sees cinemas revelation of the relations of pro- 
duction as a way to reject capitalism in what he calls ‘the communist 
decoding of the world’ (Vertov 1984, p. 41), the revelation of the mate- 
rial conditions of capitalism in violent pornography functions instead as 
a celebration of capitalism’s murderous excesses. ‘The wild, out-of-control 
use of living labour depicted in the sites of companies like JM Productions 
and GE Multimedia is not subversive, then, but rather the consummately 
hegemonic sign of capitalist functioning. 

Developing beyond the eroticisation of labour in terms of the func- 
tionality and discipline considered in Part II, this chapter has explored a 
foregrounding of bodily labour that shows the fatal end point of capitalist 
productivity. The extreme bodily labour of violent pornography consti- 
tutes, too, the most extreme example of pornographic film’s move away 
from sexual pleasure and towards labour as the representational objective 
of the genre, the normativity of sexual violence in digital porn culture 
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demonstrating how pornography has become a film genre concerned not 
with the representation of sex but of labour relations. ‘The relationship 
between digital pornography and digital modes of capitalist accumula- 
tion undoubtedly interpolates the sexual body of porn consumers and 
performers into immaterial and decorporealised modes of productive 
regulation. Bogard describes the optimal, endless functioning of digital 
labour as desubjectivised and unbodily: “The cyborgs of today’s infor- 
mated workplaces—the electronic offices, the automated factories, the 
computer “sweatshops” are [...] programmed, homogeneous, self- 
regulated, and, beneath all “clinical” signs of life, quite dead’ (1996, 
p. 105). Yet, the relationship asserted in Bodies of Work between the digi- 
tal labour of the viewer and the highly material labour of the porn per- 
former demonstrates the undoubted liveness and physicality of bodies 
operating within digital networks of accumulation. Violent pornography 
and its representations of simulated death that proliferate the digital porn 
landscape are the ultimate assertion of the brutal and undeniably material 
labour interpolated within the ostensibly immaterial digital modes of 
attentional, affective and informational accumulation. 
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‘It’s Like Being Paid to Fuck My 
Girlfriend’: Alternative Pornographies 
and Unalienated Labour 


Alternative Aesthetics and Slow Porn 


Where the previous chapters have demonstrated how both digital porn 
consumption and the generic tenets of pornographic film, such as excess, 
subversion, visibility and indexicality, have become interpolated with 
labour, Part III asserts that alternative pornographies, a crucial element of 
the digital pornographic landscape, are significantly defined in opposition 
to the capitalisation of the pornographic body (Jacobs 2007). This chapter 
and Chap. 8 consider the development of alternative pornographies 
through the twenty-first century as partly a response to contemporary 
pornography’ spectatorial and cinematographic interpolation with 
labour. Variously termed ‘alt, ‘indie,’ ‘post-, ‘sur’ (Biasin et al. 2014, 
p. 16) and ‘net-’ (Jacobs 2014, p. 7), these disparate pornographies cohere 
around an explicit relationship to aesthetics, ethics and politics. This 
chapter demonstrates that these defining features of the alternative in por- 
nography have evolved significantly through a rejection of the centrality 
of labour in contemporary pornographic film. ‘The ‘alternative’ of alterna- 
tive pornographies is therefore understood here as referring most signif- 
cantly to an opposition to labour, both on the representational level of the 
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film and in relation to the porn production process. Where easy binaries 
between ‘alt’ and ‘mainstream’ pornography have been deemed unhelpful 
and inaccurate in Porn Studies (King 2005, p. 2; Smith 2014), the final 
section of this book asserts pornographyss relationship to labour—its dis- 
play, denial and the ethics of labour—as a new and essential plane along 
which porn companies and their filmic output should be located and 
analysed. 

Aesthetics are central to alternative pornographies’ cultural reception 
and delineation: erotic film-maker Maria Beatty’ company Bleu 
Productions defines itself as ‘high art’ (About, Bleu Productions n.d.-a); 
feminist film director Petra Joy describes her output as ‘art-core, rather 
than hard-core’ (‘About,’ Petra Joy n.d.-c); porn theorists Blaise Cronin 
and Elisabeth Davenport describe alternative pornographies as ‘an art 
form’ (2001, p. 35). This chapter begins by demonstrating how the cru- 
cial aesthetic component of alternative pornographies revolves around 
the rejection of labour intensity and the eroticisation of bodily discipline 
that has come to dominate contemporary pornography. 

The cinematographic style, sexual numbers and narratives of alternative 
pornographies constitute with varying degrees of explicitness, a rejection 
of porn performance as labour. Common elements of alternative pornog- 
raphies—for example, a deeper diegetic significance of or engagement 
with mise en scene; a more diffuse, less fetishised relationship to repre- 
senting sex acts and genitals; and attempts to communicate multi-sensory 
and interpersonal subtleties of sexual interaction, such as whispers, smiles 
and looks—seek to reject visible bodily productivity. They move away 
from the representation of bodies as productive and efficient. They posit a 
reconfigured temporality and a performative spontaneity which rejects 
the notion that (pornographic) eroticism derives from the disciplined 
execution of highly rationalised movements. As alternative pornographies 
root their representations of sex in narratives and characters, or seek to 
show the emotional and multi-sensory complexity of a sexual interaction, 
they define successful sex against the rapid gestural efficiencies of the vis- 
ibly working pornographic body considered throughout Part IL. 

Porn performer and director Belladonna demonstrates the way in 
which a film’s representational relationship to bodily productivity is 
essential to evaluating a film’s alternative status in a way that traverses the 
mainstream/alt binary. Though she retired from the industry almost ten 
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years ago, Belladonna continues to epitomise the blurring of mainstream 
and alternative pornography. Her performative work with the aggres- 
sively heteronormative director John Stagliano and with violent male per- 
formers such as her then-partner Nacho Vidal, locates her within the 
worst excesses of the industry’s misogyny. Yet, she is also a significant 
figure in alternative porn theorisation and performance, filming with 
queer performers such as Syd Blakovich, Sinn Sage and Jiz Lee, and fre- 
quently analysed as an alternative figure in Porn Studies scholarship 
(Maina 2014, p. 83). Here, analysis of the 2011 film Bomb Ass, directed 
by and co-starring Belladonna for her own company Belladonna 
Entertainment, demonstrates the way in which the alternative status of 
Belladonna’ performative and directorial work derives from its rejection 
of pornographic sex as labour. 

The thirty-minute film begins with two minutes of tinkling, medita- 
tional music and slow motion, hazy close-ups of Belladonna and Kelly 
Divine smiling, silently mouthing words and touching abstracted body 
parts. Ihe film is dream-like, its opening shots featuring close-ups, for 
example, of the glittering silver stars on Belladonna’s tights, of legs rub- 
bing against each other and steadying themselves and of Divine slowly 
massaging her nipple. The rest of the film revolves around anal sex, but 
where Chap. 5 explores how this act is represented within a patriarchal- 
capitalist framework of labour intensity and difference, Bomb Ass moves 
away from conceptualisations of anal in terms of a specific set of sequenced 
interactions or of the hypervisibility of the gape. Rather, its slowed pace 
and cinematographic self-consciousness ‘thicken[s]’ (Bennett 2013, 
p. 193) the medium in ways that attempt to communicate the perform- 
ers multi-sensory and interpersonal experiences of the interaction. The 
film’s slowness attempts to reinstitute the significance of sexual acts and 
body parts that have been rendered listlessly meaningless through the 
formulaic and accelerated bodily movements analysed in previous chap- 
ters. The deaccelerated temporality produces a related sense that perform- 
ers behaviour is governed by desire and pleasure, rather than from its 
adherence to digital imperatives of speed and order. 

Anal play is presented in the film as the basis of a sumptuous, mutual 
sexual connection between Belladonna and Divine in which complexities 
of sexual desire and interaction emerge. Belladonna’s sweet, naive persona 
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is contrasted with the potential violence and cruelty of desire. In one 
scene, Belladonna lays on her back with her knees by her ears and her 
anus exposed like a baby waiting to have its nappie changed. Her tights 
dangle childishly from her feet as she reaches out with both hands to pull 
Divine’s head into her ass to eat it. She then inhales deeply from the 
crotch of her own tights as they wave in front of her face. These are ges- 
tures of infantile neediness that demonstrates at once the childish solip- 
sism and elementality of seeking sexual pleasure, and the single-minded 
selfishness of desire that uses another person for one’s own ends. 
Belladonna’s grabbing and holding of Divine’s head, her ‘forcing’ Divine 
to eat her asshole, sees Divine become a means to Belladonna’s pleasur- 
able ends, demonstrating the ease with which sex can shade into the self- 
ish use of another person. Divine is ‘forced’ into an encounter with the 
abject baseness of Belladonna’s asshole in order that Belladonna feel plea- 
sure. [he potential cruelty bound up with desire and pleasure is also care- 
fully communicated here, then, alongside representations of tenderness 
and care. Both performers play with the limits of this use of another for 
one’s own means. Romantic kissing and stroking are therefore repeatedly 
shown giving way to face sitting and suffocation. When Divine proffers 
her own ass to be licked and sits on Belladonna’s face, she murmurs 
thoughtfully, ‘Struggle, struggle for air,’ “Let's see your pretty legs kick,’ as 
Belladonna writhes and snorts in a spectre of dying. As a potent symbol 
of both the vulnerable baby and the abject human body, the exposed anus 
comes to express in Bomb Ass the simultaneity of the childish and simplis- 
tic desire for pleasure and libidinal violence. This exploration of both the 
generosity and cruelty of sexual interaction relies on a temporal refiguring 
of pornographic representation. Bomb Ass dreamy, ponderous temporal- 
ity is crucial to expressing the gradual change from soft, tender interac- 
tions to the potentially murderous narcissism of desire. Its slowness shows 
the complexity of desire and of sexual interaction with another, emotions 
and power dynamics depicted in each shifting iteration. The film’s move 
away from speed and labour intensity also redefines the eroticism of anal 
sex, not in terms of the bodily discipline of undertaking certain, timed 
sequences of actions and of showing an opened orifice, but as a lush ter- 
rain of taboo play and sumptuous physical sensations which are experi- 
enced necessarily through slowness. 
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The film’s cinematographic rejection of bodily efficiency and productiv- 
ity also inculcates a less labour-intensive spectatorial mode, which fosters an 
expectation that the viewer will watch more carefully and critically engage 
with the ideas the film presents. As art and porn scholar Hans Maes sets out 
in Pornographic Art and the Aesthetics of Pornography, protraction itself ren- 
ders a piece of art an ‘object of aesthetic judgement’ (2013, p. 1). Bomb Ass’ 
move away from the representation of furiously efficient bodies demon- 
strates its desire to mean more than the display of bodily labour. The visible 
rejection of performative labour therefore produces a concomitant anti- 
productivity in the viewer, who is expected to engage with the film atten- 
tively, rather than with the urgent obsolescence established in Chap. 2. 

This spectatorial rejection of urgency is frequently paralleled not just 
in filmic content but in the design of porn sites conceptualised as alterna- 
tive. Belladonna Entertainments homepage, for example, features scat- 
tered, grainy polaroids of performers eating cereal, solemnly gazing at 
their reflection in retro mirrors and laughing on road trips (Belladonna 
Entertainment n.d.). Such design signals a desire to move away from the 
ordered tessellations of porn site categories so bound up with the tempo- 
ral and informational productivity of the viewer. Similarly, the website 
of director and producer Anna Span, Easy on the Eye, posits a homep- 
age that looks like a calendar, a few scribbled notes on particular days 
signalling potential purchasable films (EasyOnTheEye.com n.d.). The 
website of company Foxhouse Films founded in 2014 features just one 
large, high fashion image, with options for navigation only slowly com- 
ing into view if the cursor is moved to the far right of the screen. Against 
a clean, white background, a female performer stares stridently at the 
camera, striking an assertive pose in shining leather, whip held aloft. 
These focused, single images reject the accelerated temporality produced 
by the aggressive excess of content considered in Chap. 2. Cindy 
Gallop’s site MakeLoveNotPorn.ty, which features content uploaded by 
ordinary couples as well as some well-known porn performers proffering 
ostensibly more authentic and intimate representations with their real 
partner, also seeks to reconceptualise digital pornography’s visualisa- 
tion of categorisation, establishing a type of categorisation that empha- 
sises highly individualised and seemingly spontaneous modes of sex. In 
place of the objective, homogenised categories considered in Chap. 3, 
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Gallop’s site uses labels such as “Giddyup,’ “Thankful,’ ‘Flourishing,’ 
‘Delirious, “Gutsy’ and so on, that conceptually and linguistically seek to 
reject the reductivism of digital pornographic categorisation. ‘This rejec- 
tion of the taxonomic rationale customarily so foregrounded in digital 
pornography moves away from ideas of consumptive efficiency and obso- 
lescence. Sparse and uncategorised porn sites eschew a labour-intensive 
mode of looking, positing a virtual, pornographic iteration of what femi- 
nist philosopher Elizabeth Grosz calls ‘antifunctional architecture’ (2001, 
p. 154). Just as Grosz defines her concept as an architecture ‘that is anti- 
authoritarian and antibureaucratic [...] that refuses to function in and be 
part of [...] “societies of control”’ (2001, p. 154), so porn sites’ rejection 
of a visible database structure signals their refusal of the entwined tempo- 
ral and spatial-informational capitalistic regulation of the viewer. Where 
the strict and predictable categorisation that dominates digital porn cul- 
ture is bound up with the temporal and informational regulation of look- 
ing for capital, porn sites’ rejection of order constitutes an implicit 
rejection of looking as labour. The move away from looking as labour- 
intensive is often made explicit. Sensate Films, for example, whose films, 
like Bomb Ass, seek to communicate a depth and subtlety of embodiment 
and interpersonal interaction and whose website is clean and spare, 
defines itself as ‘slow porn.’ It describes its objectives in relation to both 
representation and its expectations of the viewer in terms of an explicit 
rejection of the sexual body as productive: 


Our response to [mass-production] is to slow down. ‘This gives us the time 
and presence to pay attention to those details that the mainstream so often 
misses; the quality of a breath, the words in a whisper. It gives our con- 
tributors the time to make choices about their representation [...] We are 
holding ourselves to the standards of other ‘slow’ movements and [...] we 
hope to generate change in the way that erotic imagery is experienced. 
(‘Slow Porn,’ Sensate Films n.d.) 


This devalorisation of the pornographic body as disciplined, of set 
sequences of accelerated movement as the basis of the erotic, and the 
concomitant construction of less labour-intensive rhythms of looking, 
constitutes a defining element of alternative pornographies’ systems of 
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representation. The description porn theorists Giovanna Maina, Enrico 
Biasin and Federico Zecca give of alternative pornography as significantly 
defined by a ‘counter-aesthetics’ (Maina 2014, p. 15) is therefore under- 
stood here as most significantly based on the renunciation of austere rep- 
resentations of bodily labour: through website design and parafilmic 
rhetoric as well as filmic content. 


Real Pleasure, Sexual Politics and 
Disavowed Labour 


Alternative pornographies are also defined by their emphasis on perform- 
ers authenticity and authentic pleasure, key features which similarly pit 
particular companies against the porn film genre’s broad move away from 
pleasure as its fundamental representational goal. The move away from 
visible bodily labour, and from the sense that performers must fit their 
sexual interaction to the external imperatives of the digital attention and 
information economies, fosters a sense of sex as spontaneous, authentic, 
and more governed by and reflective of real desires and pleasures. 
Performers are consistently smiling and aroused, with films revolving 
around the production of pleasure and orgasms which are clearly repre- 
sented as having taken place and are connected to visible sexual stimula- 
tion of some sort. This reemphasis on sexual pleasure is directly opposed 
to contemporary pornographys dominant emphasis on bodily labour. 
The instructions to potential contributors of MakeLoveNotPorn, for 
example, link the rejection of pre-determined sexual behaviours to the 
veracity and pleasure of the sex represented: “Make sure whatever you 
send our way is [...] Cliche Free: Free of porn tropes, please [...] We are 
#realworldpeople, #realworldsex, #realworldfeelings, #realworldrelation- 
ships, #realworldbodies, #realworldhotness, #realworldeverything’ (How 
This Works, Make Love Not Porn n.d.). Susie Bright, founder of the porn 
sites Bright Desire and For The Girls, similarly describes her ‘new wave, 
smart porn, as showing ‘intimacy, laughter, connection and real pleasure 
[...] [of] real life couples getting it on’ (Bright Desire n.d., my emphasis). 
Gallop and Bright demonstrate the way in which this reinstatement of 
pleasure as the performative and consumptive purpose of pornography is 
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bound up with an emphasis on authenticity. Pornography which defines 
itself as alternative frequently emphasises its recruitment of non- 
professional performers and real-life couples. ‘This functions to establish 
such pornographic representations as the result not of a production pro- 
cess with its associations of inauthenticity and obligation, but as an inci- 
dental capturing of real, unmediated sex between friends and lovers 
which would have taken place anyway. Queer performer, writer and artist 
Madison Young describes porn films involving her husband in terms of a 
recording of the relationship itself: 


My partner is also in the industry and a lot of our personal journey, in 
BDSM and in our relationship have been documented on film. We've had 
a lot of really intimate moments captured when a camera was there. That's 
really nice to look back on, it’s like looking back on a family photo album. 
(Madison Young, Queer Porn TV n.d.) 


Performer and writer Tina Horn describes performing as being ‘fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity to play with people at their most pas- 
sionate, and their most turned on’ (Tina Horn, Queer Porn TV n.d.). In 
on-set interviews for Maria Beatty's 2010 film The Return of Post 
Apocalyptic Cowgirls, the performers Billy Rough and Arcata similarly 
foreground their status as a couple in a way that dissolves the distinction 
between performing and having sex with your partner. Rough describes 
shooting as follows: 


It’s like being paid to fuck my girlfriend [...] With someone who you're 
intimate frequently it’s a lot easier to get into that place and to forget about 
the camera [...] I feel very safe and very close and very intimate with most 
of the people that we're shooting with. It’s a safe space [...] it allows people 
a space to be exactly as they wish. (Return of Post Apocalyptic Cowgirls 2010) 


The filmic commodity produced is therefore depicted as coincidental to 
the sexual activity in a way that minimises or even eradicates the notion 
of the porn film as being the result of a production process. The interven- 
tions which render a sexual interaction into a filmic commodity, such as 
lighting, editing, scripts and so on, are implicitly understood as absent. In 
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the behind-the-scenes shots on Jincey Lumpkin’s lesbian site Juicy Pink 
Box, interviews with performers similarly conceptualise their making of 
the films available on the site as contiguous with the sex they are having 
off-camera. Queer performer Syd Blakovich, for example, locates 
their performance for the company in the context of their long relation- 
ship with performer Jiz Lee, asserting that in addition to having had sex 
in their private life with all of the performers they appear with on 
Lumpkin’s film, they would also like to sleep with the camerawoman 
(Juicy Pink Box n.d.). Blakovich’s dissolution of the distinction between 
the sex that is filmed for a company and the sex they have with people for 
pleasure off-camera attenuates the notion of porn performance as labour 
and asserts a synonymy between the real pleasure experienced by per- 
formers and the filmic representation of pleasure. 

This emphasis on performers’ authenticity on the grounds of their pre- 
existing relationships, a representational focus on sexual pleasure and per- 
haps a non-professional status is used to establish alternative porn films 
as capable of providing transparent access to the production process. 
Sexual pleasure is used, like the sexual violence considered in Chap. 6, to 
establish the film as a direct sign of a production process: that is, the 
viewer sees exactly and in its entirety the experience of the performer. 
Where the representational ‘surface’ of a porn film is understood as open- 
ing transparently onto the production process, the aesthetic rejection of 
overt bodily labour concomitantly suggests a production process that is 
not defined by labour. As the deacceleration and ostensible spontaneity of 
sexual interaction move away from punishing displays of productivity on 
a representational level, so alternative pornographies are understood as 
indexing a rejection of work on the level of production; as alternative 
films represent sexual pleasure, so their production process is similarly 
defined necessarily as pleasurable. This presumed synonymy between 
filmic representation and the production process is implicit in much of 
the academic analysis of alternative pornographies. Susanna Paasonen 
melds what she terms ‘netporn’s [...] “esthetic” challenge to the norms 
and conventions of mainstream commercial porn’ to its ethical 
‘detach[ment] from the potentially oppressive practices of the porn 
industry (2010b, p. 1299). Sharif Mowlabocus similarly defines female- 
produced porn as ‘respond[ing] subversively to the misogyny of 
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mainstream pornographic representation [...] at the level of representa- 
tion, ownership and economics (2004, p. 75). Feona Attwood also writes 
of the softcore, alternative porn site Suicide Girls that ‘a system of aes- 
thetics is evoked as a form of ethics’ (2007, p. 450). This link between 
aesthetics and ethical production can be understood firstly through the 
way alt porn’s aesthetics revolve specifically around a refiguring of the 
temporality and categorisation of pornographic sex that eschews its asso- 
ciations with (exploitative) bodily labour. More, though, the emphasis on 
the authenticity of performers, an assertion which itself largely derives 
from the representation of sexual pleasure, posits the production process 
as entirely knowable. ‘Thus, where films focus on the representation of 
sexual pleasure in conjunction with the authenticity of performers, the 
representational refusal of sex as hard work is understood to automati- 
cally denote an ethical and nonexploitative production process. 

Where economic alienation derives from the lack of control the worker 
has over his/her labour and, relatedly, over the commodity produced, in 
pornography the equivalence of the porn performer's sexual experience 
and sexual identity and the end product of the film renders alienation a 
theoretical impossibility. The rhetoric of authenticity and the indexicality 
of pleasure established in performer and directorial interviews, in web- 
sites. mission statements and in academic and media conceptualisations 
of alternative pornographies, is that the film is the experience; the film és 
the performer. This synonymy between the performer’s sexual experience 
and the film renders economic alienation an impossibility. In his article 
‘How Less Alienation Creates More Exploitation?’ political scientist Eran 
Fisher explains that: 


[A]lienation entails not only a social-economic condition whereby “value” 
and the product are separated from their real producers and are transferred 
from one class to another. More than that, alienation signals an existential 
state of not being in control over something (the labour process, the 
product, etc.), of being estranged from something (one’s humanity, etc.). 


(2012, p. 173) 


Where the body, its desires and a related sense of sexual identity consti- 
tute in pornography the means of production, the alliance of the body's 
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experience and the filmic representation heralds the performer's owner- 
ship of the means of production (Magnet 2007, p. 581; Attwood 2010, 
p. 135). An emphasis on authentic pleasure and real relationships testifies 
to the performer's jurisdiction over their own body. Performers in alterna- 
tive pornographies are consistently depicted as being in full control over 
the labour process, and by understanding the film as unproblematically 
commensurate with the performer's identity and body, performers are 
understood as having complete control over the product of their labour 
too. It therefore becomes impossible for the filmic product to exhibit the 
‘hostil[ity]’ (Marx and Engels 2011, p. 29) central to capitalism’s alien- 
ation of labour. Instead of the worker being, in Fisher’s terms, ‘estranged’ 
from their humanity, the process of making the film and the end product 
are understood as direct expressions of performers’ humanity: their love, 
their relationships and their pleasures. The foregrounding of sexual plea- 
sure and the authenticity of performers function to assert the impossibil- 
ity that the labour of porn performance is alienating. 

Further, this emphasis in porn performance on the centrality of plea- 
sure and real relationships embeds alternative pornographies in the 
broader contemporary discourse of postindustrial labour as defined by its 
capacity to fulfil and enrich the worker. Eran Fisher writes, for example, 
of the ‘humanist critique’ of capitalism which has evolved alongside 
postindustrial forms of work. This understands the move away from the 
repetitive and simplistic manual work which characterises industrialism, 
towards more complex, cognitive and individualised forms of (digital) 
labour as signalling the humanisation of capitalism: that is, the worker's 
economic alienation is attenuated through the development of types of 
work which do not reduce the capacities of the human to think and cre- 
ate. Rather, work constitutes a crucial way for the subject to pursue and 
attain meaning and value in their lives, even ‘enhanc[ing] individual 
emancipation by alleviating alienation’ (Fisher 2010, p. 23). Berardi’s 
aforementioned description of the transition from the ‘industrial exploi- 
tation of bodies, muscles and arms, to what Berardi calls a ‘semiocapital- 
ism that ‘takes the mind, language and creativity as its primary tools for 
the production of value’ (2009, p. 21), sees a reconceptualisation of digi- 
tal forms of work in the twenty-first century as enjoyable and rewarding. 
Alternative porn performance lies on a continuum with the enjoyable 
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forms of attentional, affective and informational digital labour consid- 
ered in Part I, its defining qualities of pleasure and deeply interpersonal 
connections and of being chosen rather than obligatory epitomising the 
unalienable nature of postindustrial labour. In particular, alternative por- 
nography is located within the creative industries, an area of work which 
typifies postindustrial labour’s associations with complexity, autonomy 
and the valuable significance of work to the subject’s identity. In her arti- 
cle “Ihe Romance of Work,’ Brooke Erin Duffy describes, for example, 
the new ‘worker ideology of “doing what you love,’ that is bound up with 
the creative industries, where ‘pleasure, autonomy and income seemingly 
coexist’ (Duffy 2015, pp. 2-3). Alternative pornographies’ associations 
with the pleasure, creativity and identity of their performers place them 
within this discourse where labour is perceived not only as inalienable but 
as not a form of labour at all. Alternative pornographies foreground the 
cerebral, creative and fulfilling elements of porn performance and direct- 
ing (there is often an elision here between the stated creative motivations 
of the director or company founder and the performers). As porn per- 
forming is depicted as a vital aspect of identity-building and self-expres- 
sion for its performers, its distance from any economic motivations is also 
asserted in a way that denies porn performance as a type of work at all. 
Prominent British porn performer and founder of the website Dreams of 
Spanking, Pandora Blake, for example, describes porn performance in 
celebratory terms of creative expression: 


When I perform in porn [...] I find that it gives me an opportunity which 
I don’t have in any other area of my life to express myself sexually. It’s a 
creative process for me. I’m creating erotic media as a collaborator. I have a 
creative vision, an image in my head which I want to get out there. I find 
it gives me body confidence, it helps me celebrate my sexuality and it helps 
me connect with other people who share my own sexual interests. (The 
Woman's Hour Debate: Can Porn Empower Women? 2015) 


Queer porn performer Nikki Darling similarly conceptualises porn per- 
formance in terms of creativity, locating hers within the context of theatre: 
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I was a trained dancer, I did ballet for fifteen years, and was very much 
immersed in theatre [...] and performance art. And it plays into being a 
porn performer because you get this really unique opportunity to create a 
fantasy for viewers [...] You get to play magic [...] It takes the creativity of 
you and other people [...] I tried to do vanilla jobs, and regular office work 
[...] which I endured, but I felt like I was missing some kind of spice or 
fulfilment in my life. And porn has really allowed me to really explore a lot 
of different parts of myself [...] it really has helped me with my self- 
confidence. (Nikki Darling, Queer Porn TV 2014) 


This portrayal of porn performing as crucial to one’s identity, creativity 
and sexual development is very common to the parafilmic rhetoric of 
porn companies which define themselves as alternative, typifying what 
activists and sex workers Juno Mac and Molly Smith describe as the rise 
of the figure of the ‘Erotic Professional [...] who positions herself as 
answering a vocational “calling” (2018, p. 31). Such articulated motiva- 
tions from performers locate sexualness as central to their identity, as well 
as asserting sex’s centrality to broader creative drives. ‘These notions that 
are bound up with alternative porn performing, of choice and profound 
individual fulfilment , thoroughly disassociates performing that is aligned 
with alternative companies from ideas of work motivated by eco- 
nomic need. 

Individuals’ accounts of their entry into porn performing demonstrate 
that those aligned with alternative pornographies often enter into sex 
work, broadly conceived, in a radically different way from performers 
aligned with the heteronormative mainstream. Jessie Rogers, for example, 
who worked for large, heteronormative companies like Brazzers and 
Naughty America, left high school without any qualifications and started 
stripping in order to pay bills; Tory Lane, who has worked for main- 
stream production companies like Hussie Models, Brazzers and Darkko 
Productions, began stripping to fund her nursing degree but left when 
porn offered more money; Kylie Page, a relatively new porn performer 
who is featured in the Netflix documentary Hot Girls Wanted (2015), and 
who stars alongside aggressively androcentric male performers like James 
Deen and Johnny Sins, describes her motivation for performing as to 
make enough money to send home to her young siblings who were living 
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in relative poverty. On the other hand, aforementioned queer performer 
Syd Blakovich, for example, went to private liberal arts college, Antioch. 
Queer porn celebrity Jiz Lee went to Mills, a private college for women 
and gender non-binary students, and Madison Young attended Columbia, 
before establishing her own art gallery Femina Potens in San Francisco. 
The performative and directorial objectives of such performers and their 
articulation of their motivations and goals in terms of creativity and self- 
exploration locate them within this contemporary discourse of the dis- 
avowal of labour. What sociologist and gender theorist Elizabeth Bernstein 
calls middle-class sex workers’ ‘strategic deployment of educational and 
cultural capital’ (2007, p. 482) recasts them as part of the ‘creative class’ 
(Florida 2004, p. xi) and removes them from the realm of alienated 
labour. Alternative porn performers thoroughly embody, then, Nicholas 
Ridout’s contemporary figure of the ‘passionate amateur’ where, when 
motivated by enthusiasm, interest and love ‘work, even when waged, is 
ostensibly conducted for its own sake’ (2013, p. 48). This notion that 
being paid does not necessarily render the work a means to an end is 
crucial to the reconceptualisation of porn performance in alternative por- 
nography discourse. The Marxist distinction between action and effort 
that is harnessed for the benefit of one’s self or community or to produce 
circulatable commodities, is at the root of the well-established critique of 
porn production as necessarily exploitative. Karen Boyle summarises this 
view when she declares that ‘sex for its own sake [...] is enjoyable and 
satisfying in itself, engaged in freely and for pleasure [...] commercial sex 
is—by definition—not “sex for its own sake”. It is sex for money (2010, 
p. 3). Feminist activist Norma Jean Almodovar similarly defines sex 
work as: 


a practice by which person(s) achieve sexual gratification or financial gain 
or advancement through the abuse of a person's sexuality by abrogating 
that person’s human right to dignity, equality, autonomy, and physical and 
mental well-being. (Almodovar 2006, p. 156) 


The idea that payment for sex negates the possibility of enjoyment or 
integrity of subjectivity is central to the anti-pornography position. 
Sexual and economic senses of exploitation are also customarily blended 
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in such analyses so that the idea of utilising someone for one’s own ends, 
of desubjectivising them into simply a tool to meet one’s own needs, is 
employed interchangeably in the economic sense of using the worker to 
generate capital and in the sexual sense of failing to take into account 
another's bodily well-being and sexual subjectivity for the benefit of one’s 
own pleasure. This blending means that any attenuation of economic 
exploitation—through changes, for example, in the ownership of the 
means of production, in who receives the profit and whether the work is 
fulfilling and enjoyable rather than emotionally or physically unpleas- 
ant—is negated on the moral grounds that sexual exploitation is assumed 
instead: that is, if sex work involves payment, it must be exploitative in a 
sexual sense. The economic exploitation bound up with working for a 
wage is considered inherently expressive of a sexual exploitation that 
involves doing sexual things a person does not want to do. By asserting 
that the sex represented in alternative pornographies is precisely sex con- 
ducted for its own sake, this binary distinction between sex work and sex 
is attenuated, and the idea that sex that happens to generate a wage need 
not be motivated by payment, creates the possibility that paid sex need 
not be sexually or economically exploitative. Where authentic sexual 
pleasure, as well as the pleasures of creative self-expression and significant 
self-development, are asserted as the central motivation for porn per- 
forming, the inherent opposition between sex and work diminishes. Porn 
performance epitomises what Herbert Marcuse describes as a ‘mode of 
work which offers a high degree of libidinal satisfaction, which is pleasur- 
able in its execution, which ‘seems to grow out of a non-repressive 
instinctual constellation and to envisage non-repressive aims (1974, 
p. 84). This capacity for work to be pleasurable and therefore non- 
repressive finds its fullest expression in alternative porn performing, what 
can now be understood as the specifically sexual branch of the creative 
industries. Where the idea of labour derives from the exchange of one’s 
time and effort for an income, locating the motivation for performing in 
creative self-expression and sexual pleasure negates the idea of work in 
terms of wage labour. Paolo Virno defines “productive labor’ as necessarily 
opposed to an activity which ‘finds its own fulfilment (that is, its own 
purpose) in itself, without objectifying itself into an end product’ (2004, 
p. 52). When performers are not conceptualised as performing out of 
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necessity for subsistence, but out of motivations deeply connected to 
their subjectivity and enjoyment, the notion of economic exploitation is 
therefore vitiated. Seb Franklin similarly asserts with reference to Marx’s 
Economic Manuscripts, that it is when an activity is ‘merely a means to 
satisfy needs external to it’ that ‘a formal division between labor and lei- 
sure (2015, p. 13), and between exploitation and liberation, is created. 
The (performative) pleasure, creativity and interpersonal enrichment so 
foregrounded in alternative porn therefore thoroughly embed porn pro- 
duction in a discursive denial of labour that distances porn performance 
from notions of work altogether. 

The centrality of non-heteronormative and non-androcentric sexuali- 
ties to alternative pornographic representations also functions signifi- 
cantly to assert a synonymy between the filmic rejection of bodily labour 
and a pleasurable production process, and to further distance porn per- 
formance from ideas of work. Non-heteronormative and non-cis-male 
sexualities are those most marginalised by pornography’s labour intensity. 
Part II demonstrates that the foregrounding of often brutal bodily labour 
is visited in particular on women. Chapter 3 explores too how heteronor- 
mative power dynamics of othering and prescriptively regulating non- 
heteronormative sexualities are enshrined in the architectural logic of the 
informationally productive databases of digital porn. Contemporary por- 
nography’s foregrounding of bodily labour is therefore understood as 
most alienating and exploitative for women, trans performers and non- 
heteronormative groups, in that it produces content which is the most 
opposed to these performer's sexual subjectivities and desires. On her 
trans porn site HandBasket Productions, activist and porn performer 
Tobi Hill-Meyer demonstrates, for example, the way in which highly pre- 
scriptive notions of ‘correctly’ performed sexual numbers are particularly 
alienating for trans performers. In a satirical critique of performing a 
masturbation scene for a mainstream company, Hill-Meyer describes the 
highly temporally and behaviourally prescriptive demands involved, 
where she is told exactly how to behave and how many minutes each act 
should last. She shows too that because of the heteronormative necessity 
of displaying a visible and sizeable cum shot, trans performers are often 
required to stage an ejaculation due to potential side-effects of hormone 
therapy, with white substances like yoghurt being shot through a 
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hidden plastic tube sellotaped to the performer's leg (Hill-Meyer n.d.). 
Such a heteronormative regulation of the trans body renders the labour 
of performing alienating: in its temporal and spatial regulation of the 
body, and in its failure to produce a product which is expressive of the 
realities of the performer's sexuality. As the inculcation of exploitative and 
alienating labour into pornographic representation is visited in particular 
on (gay) women and trans performers, the aesthetic rejection of visible 
bodily productivity that characterises alternative pornographies is consid- 
ered particularly expressive of marginalised sexual subjectivities. The con- 
nection made between marginalised sexualities and an aesthetics which 
eschews labour intensity is employed both as a crucial part of asserting 
the authenticity of the sexual pleasure depicted and the unproblematic 
synonymy between representation and production which again heralds 
the impossibility of an exploitative or alienating production process. 
Thus, porn theorist Clarissa Smith describes ‘art[iness]’ as aligned with 
the ‘at least proto-feminist ethic of “women-friendliness”’ (2014, p. 72). 
Petra Joy describes her porn company’s ‘artcore’ output as part of a 
‘female-led sexual revolution’ (PetraJoy.com n.d.). Erika Lust, founder 
and director of Lust Cinema, similarly connects what she calls the “femi- 
nine aesthetic’ (About, Lust Cinema n.d.-b) and diegesis of her films with 
the presumption of egalitarian work practices. The primacy of aesthetics 
for Lust—she asserts in another interview ‘I really care about the aesthet- 
ics, and about telling a cinematic story (Gilmour 2019)—is directly 
linked to the ethical rhetoric of the company. The fashionable, sumptu- 
ous aesthetic of her films is proffered as the sign that her company is moti- 
vated by feminist objectives. This concomitantly attenuates the idea of 
work, her all-female editing and directorial staff describing ‘working’ for 
the company in terms of ‘feel[ing] that we are like a big family, ‘get[ting] 
to talk and think about sex all day every day, so I can’t really complain,’ 
and ‘help[ing] spread the message of sex positive feminism, to show that 
porn can be beautiful’ (Lust 2019). Lust’s ‘indie’ (Gilmour 2019) aes- 
thetic is understood as necessarily expressing the authentic pleasure of 
women, which is in turn depicted as the central or sole objective of femi- 
nist politics. Lust therefore defines her films as ‘about real people experi- 
encing good relations together, and women having real pleasure’ (Gilmour 


2019) and links this to ‘challeng[ing] people’s view of gender,’ and 
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‘pushing towards greater equality in all spheres of society (Lust 2019). 
Her films are often explicitly concerned with representing sex within the 
realities of female life. Mother Fucker (2014), for example, is about a tired, 
overworked mum in a misshapen grey dressing gown who finds a mislaid 
dildo while tidying her child’s room, while Can Vampires Smell My Period? 
(2016) is entirely focused on a woman getting head while she is on her 
period, the male vampire’s face getting steadily covered in blood as the 
film progresses. A Feminist Man (2015), set in a university professor's 
office during the 1968 French riots, explicitly joins the representational 
rejection of sex as disciplined, bodily work with an overtly politicised 
female sexual subjectivity. The film’s muted, retro pastels and lingering 
shots of the involved mise en scene—ubiquitous 1960s cigarette smoke, 
sepia tinted globe, cut glass ashtray, typewriter and so on—produce a 
cinematographic languor and slow tempo that the film directly connects 
with a female sexual subjectivity. In Lust’s film, France’s revolutionary 
tenets are refigured as the male teacher scratches “Feminisme, Liberation, 
Sexualité’ on the blackboard before going down on his female student. 
This is the first and longest single sex scene, with performer Marc Morato 
softly kissing Maria Riot’s thighs and stomach for whole minutes of the 
film. ‘The numerous subsequent sexual positions are interspersed with 
more head for Riot, while there is only one short scene of Morato receiv- 
ing head. Here, the film’s intertwined aestheticisation, relaxed pace and 
forgiving approach to genital visibility are explicitly linked to a politicised 
female sexual desire, the film ending with Riot solemnly tacking up polit- 
ical rally posters emblazoned with the words ‘A Feminist Man.’ The rep- 
resentational rejection of bodily labour is therefore associated explicitly 
with the depiction of a politicised female sexuality that similarly operates 
to distance porn production on Lust’s set from notions of work. 

This link between an aesthetic rejection of bodily labour and a trans- 
parent, unalienable and non-exploitative production process is amplified 
in particular with non-heteronormative sexualities, who are endowed 
with a special indexicality. In her article “Remediating Politics: Branded 
New Sexualities and Real Bodies Online,’ digital theorist Aristea 
Fotopoulou describes the perception of porn production involving queer 
performers to be ‘somehow more “human,” more political and ultimately 
un-mediated, as if queer subjects are supposed to exist in and through 
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these media (2013, p. 263). Queer theorist Ingrid Ryberg similarly 
points out that ‘[i]n queer, feminist and lesbian pornography such notions 
of real and authentic women and lesbians and real and authentic sex are 
recurrently mobilized’ (2014, p. 227). The founder of the porn site Good 
Dyke Porn, Lily Cade describes her films, for example, in a way that links 
particular filmic aesthetics with both a gay female identity and ethi- 
cal transparency: ‘Using a documentary style [...] and minimal editing 
we capture [...] true intimacy [in] [...] 50 authentic scenes of their sexual 
expression [...] We are real dykes [...] taking matters into [our] own 
hands and doing dyke porn for [our]selves’ (Good Dyke Porn n.d.). Hill- 
Meyer's first film Doing It Ourselves: The Trans Woman Porn Project (2013) 
and the subsequent series of the same name display the customary slow- 
ness associated with the rejection of heteronormative pornography’s 
bodily productivity, with performers’) movements ostensibly governed 
only by pleasure, fun and/or the desire for intimacy. In place of the notion 
of eroticism and arousal as based on the execution of ‘correct’ sexual 
numbers, the scenes show performers undertaking a wide range of acts, 
from kneeing crotches and hitachi-ing assholes to kissing for minutes on 
end or chatting about nature. ‘The scenes are not governed by imperatives 
of order or speed, and this opposition to bodily discipline is directly 
linked to the conceptualisation and goal of the company to show the 
genuine pleasure of those customarily othered by contemporary pornog- 
raphy’s labour intensity. Where a porn film is understood as uncritically 
aligned with the performer's sexual self, the performative act becomes 
necessarily unalienated because the product is considered a direct expres- 
sion of the performer's pleasurable experience. 

The settings in Doing It Ourselves therefore emphasise the unmediated, 
taking place in living rooms and casual forest walks that locate the scenes 
within the normalcy of the performers’ real lives. Scenes often open with 
performers discussing pornography’s problematic or absent representa- 
tion of trans women and taking out cameras Hill-Meyer has sent to give 
them a chance to represent trans sex as it ‘really is.’ Performers fiddle 
about with the camera to turn it on and can, in some scenes, be seen try- 
ing to negotiate holding or propping up the camera and having sex at the 
same time. Doing It Ourselves therefore establishes itself as a DIY docu- 
mentary that proffers its representations as indexical signs of real sexual 
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experiences, and therefore of the undeniably authentic and unmediated 
pleasures of its performers. The communication between performers also 
establishes the film as an educational tool, a ‘project’ as the title indi- 
cates that can aid viewers’ understanding and self-knowledge. In one 
scene, one performer explains, for example, moving her lover's hand away 
from her crotch, ‘After I come, it gets too intense to keep stimulating me.’ 
The other trans women nod knowingly. In another scene, Drew Deveaux 
points out as she flips her partner into a ‘pile-driver’ position: “You know 
what's good about this position? It stimulates the Gspot and your clit,’ 
the other person responding enthusiastically ‘I know!’ The film depicts 
itself as thoroughly and unproblematically depicting the reality of trans 
sexualities, its authenticity casting it even as an educational resource. 
Pornography which features queer, gay, feminist and trans performers is 
therefore conceptualised as providing a more unproblematically transpar- 
ent knowledge of the production process as if, as Fotopoulou describes, 
the nature of their sexuality renders them innately authentic and inca- 
pable of artifice and performance. 

The particular authenticity afforded to LGBT Q+ sexualities establishes 
alternative pornographies as necessarily unexploitative not only on the 
basis of this greater filmic transparency but in the way the politicisation 
of these marginalised sexual identities becomes a further way in which an 
economic motivation for performing is attenuated. The politicisation of 
non-heteronormative and feminist pornographic representations func- 
tions powerfully to locate the motivation for performance outside that of 
a wage. Performers and founders of alt porn companies invariably define 
their incentive to produce pornography in terms of the attenuation of 
misogyny and homo- and trans-phobia, not only within pornographic 
media but within society more broadly. Making porn comes to be con- 
ceptualised as a vital democratisation of image production. Trans per- 
former and founder of Buck Angel Entertainment, Buck Angel, for 
example, explains his goal of ‘creat[ing] an environment where trans 
men’s sexualities and bodies are celebrated in a respectful and afhrming 
way by providing a glimpse into the vast universe that is trans male sexu- 
ality (Buck Angel Entertainment n.d.). Lily Cade similarly explains her 
reasons for creating pornography on her website as follows: ‘I saw content 
that was deeply unethical [...] not freely chosen rough sex, but the real 
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emotional pain of girls who did not know what they were getting them- 
selves into. I saw this and I wanted better’ (Cade n.d.). Erika Lust states 
that ‘deep inside of me, I knew that if I didn’t like porn as it was, I should 
stop complaining and start shooting the adult films I wanted,’ declaring 
to potential new creators ‘it’s time to join the cause for a new adult cin- 
ema, ‘to make the world a better place with feminist porn’ (Books; 
ErikaLust; Baxwell 2015). Queer porn performer Daisy Ducati describes 
her motivation for performing in terms of an intertwined desire for plea- 
sure and a politicised need for representation: 


I am doing pornography, one because I just generally enjoy it [...] I get to 
live out a lot of fantasies that I may not have had access to. I get to experi- 
ment in ways that are fun and exciting to me [...] But also because [...] I 
like to engage in a lots of types of alternative sexuality [...] and I want to 
represent those things in a positive light. I also like to represent for women 
of colour in a way that’s not exploitative in the industry [...] There are ways 
to represent it on my own terms [...] [Porn performing] allows me to make 


a living doing what I love doing best! (Daisy Ducati, Queer Porn TV 2014) 


This politicised status of feminist, gay, trans and non-white sexualities 
through porn also becomes embedded within a historicised politics of 
visibility that bolsters the notion of non-heteronormative representations 
as a political necessity. Being seen is vital to societal legitimisation, Judith 
Butler declaring, for example, that ‘representation is extended only to 
what can be acknowledged as a subject’ (2006, p. 1). Adrienne Rich simi- 
larly asserts that “‘[w]hatever is unnamed, undepicted in images [...] will 
become unspeakable, sociologist Steven Seidman connecting this 
enforced invisibility with the ‘shame and guilt’ that came to dominate the 
gay identity (2001, p. 2). Visibility has therefore been crucial to gay and 
queer liberation movements, and sexual visibility in particular has 
opposed the desexualised, ‘homonormative’ (Duggan 2003, p. 65) 
grounds on which gay men in particular began to be assimilated in late 
twentieth-century North America. Queer theorist Kevin Floyd therefore 
describes pornography as essential to ‘sustaining a collective, accessible, 
resolutely public gay world’ (2009, p. 204), and historian Whitney Strub 


explains that ‘in a society that has historically demanded silence and 
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invisibility from sexually noncompliant persons, such “smut” has afhrmed 
identities, promoted visibility, forged community, and combated imposed 
normativity (2015, p. 147). Digital pornographic visibility is thoroughly 
connected with this politicised history of (sexual) visibility, subcultural 
online spaces emerging out of the activist communities and networks 
developed during the AIDS epidemic and Stonewall riots. A specifically 
digital cultural imperative of visibility amplifies the historical social value 
of sexual visibility for non-heteronormative people. Journalists Elisabeth 
Klaus and Margreth Liinenborg describe online visibility as ‘an essential 
dimension of citizenship in media society (2012, p. 204). Where Roland 
Barthes defines the ‘political right to be a subject’ as being ‘where I am not 
an image, an object’ (1993, p. 15), the history of feminist and gay libera- 
tion movements, and the development of a specifically visual digital cul- 
ture transforms this maxim. Now, it is through becoming image that one 
asserts one’s subjecthood: I am a political subject because | am an image. 
This notion that aesthetically anti-productive sexual representations of 
non-heteronormative people are inherently expressive of their real experi- 
ence and provide an unproblematically indexical and total account of the 
reality of the production process, functions to assert the humanism of 
gay, queer, trans and feminist performative labour. 

Making alternative pornography has therefore come to be conceptual- 
ised as a moral responsibility. People are encouraged to address as an 
urgent political necessity, pornography’s under- or mis-representations of 
non-heteronormative sexualities, and to address the broader social status 
of female, gay, queer and trans bodies and sex as invisible, illegitimate or 
exoticised. Sharif Mowlabocus defines alternative pornographies, for 
example, as ‘situated at the crossroads between sexual representation and 
sexual politics’ (2004, p. 75) and Clarissa Smith calls them an ‘explicit 
challeng[e] to heteronormativity [...] Alt.porn is [...] an expression of 
politics’ (2014, p. 73). The unapologetic sexual visibility of alternative 
pornographies, and their growing dominance in the digital porn land- 
scape, constitutes a significant cultural assertion of non-heteronormative 
sexualities right to exist and is frequently conceptualised as effectively 
attenuating heteronormativity as ‘the referent or the privileged example 
of sexual culture’ (Floyd 2009, p. 208). The significant cultural influence 


afforded to porn in concerned explorations of pornification (Boyle 2017; 
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Hatch 2012; Mulholland 2013) must equally afford the growing constel- 
lation of alternative pornography sites and companies with the power to 
affect societal conceptions of the legitimate sexual body. Digital theorists 
Manuel Bonik and Andreas Schaale claim that ‘normal mainstream eroti- 
cism’ that ‘typically address a male [heterosexual] audience’ (2007, p. 83) 
is becoming the minority, and Matteo Pasquinelli asserts alternative por- 
nographies’ erosion of ‘the very notion of the normal’ (2007, p. 149). 
Susanna Paasonen similarly considers the ‘transformation in sexual pub- 
lics’ as producing a cultural ‘heteroflexibility in young people, where 
sexual identity is understood in terms of a growing ‘contingency and 
openness (Paasonen and Spisak 2018, p. 1376). The idea that media and 
image cultures can effect important social change, so that the greater 
diversity of pornography directly fosters more socio-sexually progressive 
societies, is common in analyses of alternative pornographies. Carly 
Milne considers the ‘growing participation of women in porn as ‘helping 
shape and change societys views on sexuality’ (2005, p. xiii). In 
Mainstreaming Sex, Simon Hardy states that ‘[t]he techniques of porno- 
graphic representation can and do inform [...] real relations of power’ 
(2009, p. 16). This politicisation of pornographic visibility, and compa- 
nies’ focus on marginalised sexualities in conjunction with a discourse of 
image production as social responsibility, forms a key element in the dis- 
avowal of porn performance as labour. Porn performance becomes trans- 
formed from a form of potentially exploitative labour to a gift and a 
political right. 

The fact that alternative porn performers are paid is not therefore taken 
as a sign that their performative activity is labour. As long as pleasure and 
creativity remain their expressed motives, their (on-set) performances 
cannot be labour. ‘The paid work of performing is conceptualised as a 
means to the real objectives of sexual pleasure, intimacy, creative expres- 
sion and the assertion of a politicised sexual visibility: rather than the 
worker existing as a means to capitalist ends, work becomes a means to 
the individual’s non-productive ends. This transcendence of notions of 
work is clear in theorisations of alternative porn. Bonnie Ruberg describes 
non-professional alternative performers as ‘sexy, subversive anti-capitalists 
who perform for the camera as an act of self-sovereignty devoid of the 
concerns of finance’ (2015, p. 154) and Susanna Paasonen asserts that 
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people ‘[c]reating porn for their own pleasure [...] circumvent the oper- 
ating principles and commodity logic of the porn industry’ (2010a, 
p. 139). This confluence of political, artistic and pleasurable motivations 
for production is clearly understood as removing porn performance from 
a context of economic necessity, rejecting notions of wages, effort and 
obligation in a way that ultimately denies performance as labour. This 
embedding of alternative pornographies within the notion that postin- 
dustrial and particularly creative industries work does not constitute 
work in a meaningful sense at all, sees the development of a diffuse, anti- 
capitalist rhetoric within the self-delineation and cultural conception of 
alternative pornographies. It is on this basis, ultimately, that alternative 
pornography’s distinction from mainstream, heteronormative produc- 
tion is radically established and through which alternative pornography 
defines itself as an inherently ethical type of pornography. 

An aesthetics defined by the opposition to visible bodily labour, with 
its connections with the real pleasures of the socio-sexually marginalised, 
is therefore understood as a sign necessarily of unalienated and non- 
exploitative labour. Particular cinematographic styles and sexual identi- 
ties bolster the contemporary discourse surrounding postindustrial, 
creative and digital forms of work as disavowed labour. Economic exploi- 
tation and alienation are rendered theoretical impossibilities. Alternative 
pornographies constitute a powerful rhetorical and cinematographic 
rejection of pornographic sex as labour that forms the basis of their per- 
ceived ethical status. Where Clarissa Smith states that ‘artistic intent and 
aesthetic/sexual diversity is seemingly only guaranteed by maintaining a 
distance from the larger corporations’ (2014, p. 78), a shift occurs so that 
aesthetics and representations of foregrounded non-normative sexualities 
become the guarantee of ethical, economic marginality, eclipsing the 
actual economic operations of particular companies. Porn performance 
therefore becomes the basis of a revolt against capitalism’s interpolation 
into the sexual body, the ‘labour’ of performance the very means by which 
the effects of the capitalisation of sex are opposed. 
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Alternative Pornographies 
and Hegemonic Labour 


However, as theorists such as Brooke Erin Duffy and Angela McRobbie 
have pointed out in relation to the creative industries, the interpolation 
of creativity, enjoyment and individuality into one’s job does not signal 
the end of labour. Rather, it constitutes the hegemonic mode of labour in 
the twenty-first-century global North. This section therefore explores and 
interrogates alternative porn companies’ politicised opposition to capital- 
ist labour, considering how the uncritical celebration of alternative por- 
nographies as having eschewed economic exploitation and alienation 
masks ways in which this discourse of disavowed labour produces new 
forms of capitalist control. The ways in which porn performance incor- 
porates individuality, activism, artistic expression and one’s intimate rela- 
tionships are part of the same capitalist expansion into previously 
uneconomised and immaterial aspects of human life as the expansion 
into vision and libidinal affect considered in Part I. These unalienable 
features of alternative porn performance which are erected as, in anthro- 
pologist Saba Mahmood’s terms, ‘an absolute limit to power’ (2001, 
p. 222) therefore provide the basis of capitalism’s expansion into further 
reaches of subjectivity. Erika Lust’s declaration that ‘I want to get inside 
people’s sexual minds’ (How to Make Feminist Porn 2015) speaks pre- 
cisely to the economic imperative to plumb the depths of people’s indi- 
viduality and authentic marginalised sexualities. Such uniqueness and 
interiority provides Lust’s company with what Paolo Virno describes as 
‘the unforeseen spark, of [...] creative improvisation’ (2004, p. 59). This 
mining, he continues, is undertaken ‘not in order to favour human cre- 
ativity [...] but in order to achieve satisfactory levels of corporate produc- 
tivity (2004, p. 59). Lust’s description of what she is looking for in 
potential contributors of film ideas to her XConfessions series gestures 
towards this economisation of the personal and unique: 


You need idea[s], passion, excitement, commitment, and confidence! [You] 
have to offer something original in terms of plot, location, characters and 
context [...] fantasies that are realistic and rare, that encourage me to think 
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about someone with a special personality. They catch my attention faster. 


(Wissot 2015) 


Those aspects of alternative pornographies which are erected as tran- 
scending economic motivations can therefore signal capitalism's expan- 
sion, as the uniqueness, political passion and authenticity of real people 
constitute the very currency of hegemonic postindustrial labour. ‘This sec- 
tion explores further how those aspects of alternative pornographies 
understood as oppositional to labour form precisely the basis of different 
forms of economic exploitation. 

The perception of alternative porn films as direct signs of performers 
experiences and sexual identities dissolves the distinction between the 
individual and the performer. This erasure of an essentialist ‘subject 
beyond the performance’ (Mowlabocus 2004, p. 77) is often celebrated 
by porn theorists and performers for its move away from reductive and 
conservative understandings of sex work as irretrievably damaging an 
essentialist self. However, the dissolution of a difference between self and 
performer simultaneously erases the necessary distinction between indi- 
vidual and worker. When, in Arvidsson’s words, ‘porn becomes sex’ 
(2007, p. 74), the contiguity of the self with work infinitely increases 
productivity. The possibility of not working becomes theoretically impos- 
sible as the productive performative self is the self. This alignment of the 
individual with their performance and the filmic product produces the 
conditions for an exponential increase in labour time which characterises 
both postindustrial labour in general and creative industries work in par- 
ticular. Art theorist Claire Bishop describes, for example, how artists and 
performers are ‘arguably even more exploited but feel greater fulfilment 
and autonomy (Bishop 2012, p. 236). Music scholars Fabian Holt and 
Francisco Lapenta similarly write of the ‘more subtle and hidden [...] 
forms of exploitation’ (Holt and Lapenta 2010, p. 223) that character- 
ise the creative industries, of which alternative pornography has become 
a consummate example. Cultural theorist Andrew Ross also describes ‘the 
gift of autonomy that fulfilling and freelance types of creative work 
promise, as justifying ‘longer hours [...] self-exploitation [...] and dis- 


pensability (2008, pp. 34-5). 
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This erasure of the gap between work and non-work time has been 
noted by porn theorists and performers alike. Feona Attwood considers 
the specifically sexual pleasure of porn performance as producing a poten- 
tial constancy of work: the work is ‘potentially endless [...] because there 
is no division between productivity and pleasure’ (2010, p. 100). 
Performer Asa Akira describes her work in similarly infinite terms: ‘It’s 
like any other freelance job. Some jobs take two hours, and some jobs I’m 
on set for over 24 hours [...] I put more hours into being a porn star than 
I think the average person puts into their 9 to 5 job’ (Porn Stars Stoya, 
Asa Akira & More on Making Money in Porn 2018). Bryan, founder of 
male gay porn site Chaos Men, describes a similar all-encompassing 
nature of his work on his website: 


I work too much ... Friendships [and relationships] are hard for me to 
maintain, a few friends really comprehend how much I work, and tend to 
fall away quickly [...] I work out at the gym most days [...] Even while at 
the gym, I spend a lot of time texting models, arranging gigs, so even that 
couple hours a day is spent juggling the site [...] I love this work. It is 
stressful, and I do still work 18 hour days, 7 days a week. I probably 
wouldn't know what to do with a free moment! (Chaos Men n.d.) 


This expansion of work time is not only a consequence of the extension 
of the working day considered in Chap. 2, what William Bogard calls the 
way ‘[t]oday, work “disappears” as a specific locus of control only to reap- 
pear everywhere’ (1996, p. 121). It is also due to the interpolation of 
productivity into the porn performer's subjectivity as work becomes 
increasingly central to the subject’s articulation of their sense of self. 
Economist Jason Smith explains, for example, that in ‘harnessing and 
putting to work not an abstract, general force of labor, but the particular- 
ity, the unique combination of psychic, cognitive and affective powers I 
bring to the labor process [...] I experience work as the segment of social 
life in which I am most free, most capable of realizing my desires: most 
myself (2009, pp. 14-15). Where porn performance utilises the personal 
and genuine, it roots work more deeply in the individual’s sense of self. 
Work becomes threaded through peoples’ identities. Performers’ descrip- 
tions of their relationship with themselves through porn performance 
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and their articulation of what performative labour means to them, dem- 
onstrate the thorough intertwinement of productivity into subjectivity. 
Labour becomes immanent not just to the foregrounded exploitative 
forms of sexual performance analysed in Part I, but to those aspects of 
the self considered apart from and oppositional to labour. In an interview 
for Queerporntv, queer performer Syd Blakovich describes the way in 
which one’s identity and sexuality become suffused and altered by the 
imperatives of production: 


At the time I was poly [...] and things got a little complicated because I was 
shooting with various people and in a relationship [...] that made the work 
in the Bay area a little heavier and a little more emotionally labour inten- 
sive because I had not only to navigate the occupational professional world 
but I also had to navigate the emotions that went into that and were 
ingrained in my personal life. So it was far more personal [than working in 
LA] [which] was a job that was very nice because I didn't have to take it 
home with me [...] I couldn’ tell what it was I needed a break from because 
everything was so enmeshed. because I wasn’t able to maintain boundaries 
in the rest of my life with porn it was also difficult [...] the performative 
aspect of porn started to consume a little bit of my psyche, things became 
more performative [...] I kind of lost touch of what I really wanted and 


needed. (Queer Porn TV Interviews Syd Blakovich n.d.) 


After describing this loss of selfhood through the entwinement of ‘real 
self’ and performance work, Blakovich goes on to also locate the shoot in 
which the interview is taking place within their subjectivity once more, 
stating that today’s shoot marks a transition from ‘a kind of old me/new 
me. This time, the implication is that a more authentic subjectivity will 
be on show, one less defined by a performativity which had previously 
leached into the individual's life ‘outside’ of work. Blakovich’s description 
of their work demonstrates the difficulty of disentangling an idea of one’s 
self from the work of performance and therefore the thorough integra- 
tion of work into the constitution of selfhood in alternative 
pornographies. 

The inculcation of productivity into one’s subjectivity produces the 
conditions for a constancy and intensity of work. That one’s work is so 
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bound up with one’s sense of self drives productivity because one must 
work in order to be one’s self. Performer and writer Siouxsie Q demon- 
strates this convolution of the self with productivity that results from 
alternative pornographies blending of self and worker. In her framing 
interviews for a film for Kink.com’s website HardcoreGangBang.com, Q 
demonstrates the way in which an ideal of productivity becomes deeply 
integrated into the self, as well as the way specific performative require- 
ments—the display of elegance, physical strength, libido, adventurous- 
ness or queerness, for example—become central to the formation of one’s 
identity. In an interview taking place on the film set and before the scene 
has taken place, Q initially locates the reason for the film’s production in 
her specific sexual fantasy, describing the male performers and director as 
having gathered in order make her personal dream of having an orgy with 
a group of baseball players come true. ‘The production of the film is, as 
considered earlier in this chapter, rendered secondary to the desires of the 
performer. In the interview after the film, Q sits smiling exhaustedly in 
the locker room set, sipping tentatively from the straw in her water bottle 
and describes the scene in the following terms: 


Right after the first scene [...] I started to get cramps a little bit and the 
bondage was hard to negotiate. And all the guys on set and all the crew [...] 
were just so like “What do you need, you're doing great,” and I think like 
getting that positive reinforcement was, you know, I’m really hard on 
myself as a performer and also a sexual person [...] I’m like “You're never 
doing a good enough job.” [She mimes frantically giving handjobs with 
both hands as an expression of how she cannot work hard enough]. 


(Siouxsie Q Gangbanged 2015) 


The conceptualisation of the scene as a lucky opportunity to live out her 
sexual fantasy quickly gives way to the notion of performative responsi- 
bilities and obligations. ‘The utilisation of Q’s authentic desire in rooting 
the film in a real fantasy of hers elides her sexuality with the demands of 
work; Q’s reference to being ‘really hard’ on herself ‘as a performer and 
also as a sexual person’ signals the way the idea of productivity so easily 
becomes integrated into one’s (sexual) identity. Her description of feeling 
as if she is ‘never doing a good enough job’ as a sexual person, not just a 
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performer, demonstrates that the idea of pushing one’s self to do better is 
not restricted to the temporal confines of filming a scene. Sexual adven- 
turousness, identitarian fluidity and creative and performative abilities, 
together with physical and psychological endurance, constitute Q’s suc- 
cess as a performer and a person simultaneously. When the director asks 
Q at the end of the interview if she feels she has achieved something, she 
responds happily “I exceeded my expectations of myself.’ Q refers at once 
to her capacity as a working performer and as a sexual person. Despite the 
physical and emotional magnitude of being rapidly penetrated with large 
objects, in the mouth, vagina and ass by five men for a prolonged period 
of time, she successfully ‘got through’ the scene while also managing to 
disguise these difficulties with her performative skills. Q’s expectations of 
herself seem to refer both to her effective deployment of her body in her 
work, as she was able to physically ‘take’ the double penetration and to 
her sexual identity more broadly, which was curious, adventurous and 
magnanimous enough to successfully encompass a highly heteronorma- 
tive gang bang. The contractual necessity of getting through the scene, 
regardless of how physically difficult it might become, is also gestured 
towards in Siouxsie Q’s interview. She euphemistically refers to the dou- 
ble anal and vaginal penetration with penises and a baseball bat as ‘intense’ 
and ‘challenging, terms which are frequently used by performers to gloss 
over what may be at times genuinely unpleasant, painful and unarousing 
aspects of the sexual interaction and performance. 

Ideas around what makes ‘good sex’ become conceptualised in terms of 
challenge and endurance, and the notion of a ‘good’ sexual person devel- 
ops concomitantly as one who is adventurous and uninhibited and who 
can /earn to enjoy what may initially be experienced as painful or unarous- 
ing. Q is therefore happy and impressed with herself at her ability to fit 
her own desires for sexual experimentation to the attitudinal and cine- 
matographic demands of the HardCoreGangBang site, because she has 
successfully integrated her sexual self and the demands of her work. It is 
common for performers to talk about scenes positively in terms of ‘test- 
ing’ their body’s capacity. Like Q, queer performer Daisy Ducati folds her 
fantasies and pleasure in with a drive to do ‘better’ at work: ‘I want to test 
my body and see what I’m capable of [...] It's very exciting for me’ (Daisy 
Ducati, Queer Porn TV 2014). Lily Cade also gestures towards an 
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interpolation of pleasure, authenticity and politics—all those facets 
erected in alternative pornographies as opposed to the notion of work— 
with economic necessity and an ideology of productiveness: 


I [...] strive always to be better, to create records of genuine pleasure and 
enthusiastic and ethical consent. We want to make money but let’s do it 
right [through] sell[ing] our energy and our time and our performance 
[...] If you want to stay [in porn], you have to learn how to work your 
online fan base and create content compelling on a level beyond just your 
looks and act like a professional. The sex part is the easiest part of a job that 
requires us to be our own brands. (Predators and Profit: James Deen 2015) 


Sexual identity, political motivations and ideals of productivity become 
thoroughly blended. 

These performers are representative of alternative performers’ demon- 
stration of what Kathi Weeks describes as the migration of the Protestant 
work ethic first into industrialism and then into post-Fordist labour prac- 
tises as: 


promot[ing] the individual’s constitution in relation and identification 
with productivist norms [...] the objects and aims of [the body’s] desire 
[...] to produce a self that strives continually [...] As an ideal of worker 
subjectivity, this requires not just the performance of a role, but a deeper 
commitment of the self, an immersion in and identification not just with 


the work, but with work discipline. (Weeks 2011, pp. 54, 75) 


Productivity becomes central to one’s fulfilment and satisfaction with 
one’s self. There is no aspect of the performer's subjectivity which is not 
threaded through with the imperatives of productivity. As feminist theo- 
rists Lois McNay and Rosalind Gill assert respectively, productivity 
‘encompasses individual being itself’? (McNay 2009, p. 61) so that the 
‘whole life experience of the worker is harnessed to capital’ (Gill and Pratt 
2008, p. 17). 

This embeddedness of ideals of productivity and specific requirements 
of the job in porn performing demonstrates precisely the self-management 
produced and expected by postindustrial capitalism. As Lazzarato states, 
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‘Li]f production today is directly the production of a social relation, then 
the “raw material” of immaterial labor is subjectivity and the “ideologi- 
cal” environment in which this subjectivity lives and reproduces’ (1996, 
p. 142). When postindustrial production is ‘defined precisely by putting 
subjectivity to work’ (1996, p. 143), it is subjectivity which constitutes 
the ‘raw material’ of labour power on which the requirements of manage- 
ment and productivity fall. Lazzarato continues, ‘[T]he capitalist needs 
to find an unmediated way of establishing command over subjectivity 
itself; the prescription and definition of tasks transforms into a prescrip- 
tion of subjectivities, so that immaterial labour produces not ‘the physi- 
cal capacity of labor power, but the ‘transform[ation] of the labourer 
themselves’ (1996, pp. 135, 137). When one’s self is celebrated as being 
the means of production as it is in alternative pornographies, the self is 
what must be managed and manipulated in order to make a living. Q 
demonstrates precisely this requirement of the workers themselves to 
transform capital’s ‘raw material’ of subjectivity in order to render it pro- 
ductive. Porn performers’ subjectivities come to be understood by the 
performers themselves in terms of productivity, alternative pornogra- 
phy therefore thoroughly embedded in this late capitalist and postindus- 
trial ideology of work that renders it central to the constitution of 
subjectivity. These performers demonstrate how that need to discipline 
one’s self for work, and to discipline not only their bodies but as Weeks 
puts it, to ‘gain control over his or her thoughts, imagination, relation- 
ships, and affects’ (2011, p. 73), profoundly expands the realm of pro- 
ductivity into the very conceptualisation of selfhood. 

The dominance of the alt porn rhetoric of real sexual desires and politi- 
cised sexual visibility effaces these realities of expanded as well as poten- 
tially hard or painful bodily labour. Kink the company for which Q was 
performing in the aforementioned film, locates itself, for example, within 
San Francisco’s BDSM community. It foregrounds the necessity of con- 
sensual and clearly negotiated production practices, notably firing male 
performer James Deen, for example, after multiple accusations of rape 
and assault from female co-stars and partners. It therefore utilises the 
rhetoric of sex as a subcultural practice and BDSM as performative play, 
in conjunction with the assumptions of authenticity and marginalised 
sexualities associated with alternative pornographies. However, the 
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majority of the company’s constellation of sites focuses on the aggressive 
submission and ‘training’ of female performers, with sites such as Hogtied, 
Sex and Submission, and Struggling Babes eroticising women being tied 
up, beaten, partially drowned and so on. Though Kink’s ostensible 
embeddedness within San Francisco's BDSM community renders its 
exploration of gendered aggression and power dynamics radically differ- 
ent from the misogyny of companies like JM Productions and GE 
Multimedia Limited, it is clear that the alt porn rhetoric of porn per- 
forming as necessarily pleasurable and valuably self-exploratory is utilised 
to disengage from essential critique as well as to potentially efface certain 
realities of performative labour. More, the idea epitomised in alternative 
pornography discourse that ‘pleasure is imagined to be its own compen- 
sation (Ruberg 2015, p. 152) creates the perfect conditions for economic 
exploitation. 

This uncritiqued assumption of alternative pornographies’ thorough 
embeddedness in the economisation of selfhood, intimacy and commu- 
nity renders this expansion of productivity within the subject invisible. 
The expectation in alternative pornographies that performers must reas- 
sure viewers of the authenticity of their pleasure and the personal and 
professional fulfilment they experience in all aspects of their work, does 
not guarantee an absence of labour. Rather, it becomes another aspect of 
the job which requires a greater strategic deployment of individuality, 
together with a deeper internalisation of the demands of work. Within 
sex work scholarship and discourse, it is well established that a specifi- 
cally emotional labour in sexual interaction is taking place in more cere- 
bral, middle-class types of sex work. Elizabeth Bernstein describes the 
greater affective work of the ‘deep acting’ required of the middle-class sex 
worker: ‘a diversity of sexual activities (bodily caresses, genital touching, 
cunnilingus and even occasional mouth-to-mouth kisses’ and “emotion- 
ally engaged conversation [...] rather than simply intercourse or fellatio), 
as well as the utilisation of one’s private self (2007, p. 482). This aware- 
ness of the further labour, not the reduction of labour which such osten- 
sible authenticity and emotional engagement constitutes, is largely absent 
from the cultural, academic and industry rhetoric of alternative pornog- 
raphy. Instead, as this chapter has explored, the necessity of definitively 


real intimacy, orgasms and fun is asserted as a sign of the absence of work. 
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Yet, as demonstrable authentic pleasure and the expression of one’s 
private, true self become defining parts of alternative porn’s ethical brand, 
so they become performative requisites and therefore increasingly ‘job- 
like’ aspects of production, rather than genuinely spontaneous expres- 
sions based on real desires. When, in Eran Fisher’s terms, ‘productivity 
demands |...] creativity and personal expression would be brought to bear 
on the productive process’ (2010, p. 143, my emphasis), the genuine 
aspects of subjectivity celebrated as operating outside commercialism are 
set to work. Berardi similarly states: 


While industrial labor did not imply communication and did not attract 
desiring energies, the opposite can be said for cognitive labor [...] this 
could be seen as an enrichment of experience. But it is also [...] an impov- 
erishment, since communication loses its character of gratuitous, pleasur- 
able and erotic contact, becoming an economic necessity, a joyless fiction. 


(2009, pp. 84, 86-7) 


Those facets of the unalienated individual such as an authentic subjectiv- 
ity and real sexual desires and pleasures become part of the job. Petra Joy, 
founder of her eponymously named company, states that ‘it is essential to 
me that the performers “feel it” rather than “fake it” because I want to 
capture genuine sexual chemistry on film. There are no faked orgasms in 
my movies (About, PetraJoy). Founders of S.I.R. Video Productions 
Shar Rednour and Jackie Strano similarly describe the economic neces- 
sity of exhibiting veracious sexualities: “We have a lot of competition, but 
we have more of a chance of getting Best All-Girl Feature, because we 
have real dykes’ (Boogie Dykes 2001). 

The necessity of authenticity, both in relation to pleasure and to the 
possession of a demonstrable non-normative sexuality, becomes part of 
the job and fosters greater labour for the performer. Porn theorist Karly- 
Lynne Scott points this out, stating that behind-the-scenes strategies 
which seek to communicate ‘ethical labour’ and ‘sexual encounters that 
are consensual and pleasurable’ (2016, p. 121) constitute a further per- 
formative and more emotionally intensive requirement of the job, given 
that performers cannot speak freely in these contexts anyway. Siouxsie 
Q’s performance and her articulation of her approach to it demonstrate 
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that a performance conceptualised as ‘alternative’-—in this case because it 
stars a performer famously aligned with alternative companies and ideals 
and because of Kink.com’s links with BDSM—can make precisely the 
same physical and emotional demands on a performer as those analysed 
throughout Part II, yet with the added necessity of locating the work in 
one’s personal sexual identity and being authentically sexually subversive 
and fulfilled by the performance. Porn performer Stoya similarly states in 
an interview: 


It seems very unfair to me to require not only that a performer do their job 
well, and provide a convincing display of enjoyment to the camera but also 
require that they then verify that they enjoyed it, and confirm it on the 
video after for behind-the-scenes, and then confirm it again and again at 
conventions: “Yes I loved it, yes I came eight times”. (Porn Stars Stoya, Asa 


Akira & More on if They Orgasm on Set 2018) 


The rhetorical emphasis in alternative pornographies on authentic sub- 
jectivity, individuality and professed fulfilment signals not an erasure of 
labour, then, but its expansion. 


Queerness and Precarious Work 


This drive to work in order to ‘be’ is amplified by the precarity of the 
creative industries and of porn performance in particular. Porn perform- 
ers are a particularly beleaguered iteration of the ‘new kind of creative 
freelance proletariat’ (McRobbie 2011, p. 73). The ‘high levels of insecu- 
rity, casualization and long working hours’ (McRobbie 2011, p. 6) that 
characterise creative industry work are amplified in porn performance 
because of both the physical challenges of the work and the stigma 
attached to the job which narrows performers’ possibilities for other types 
of work. Porn performers are employed on the zero-hour contracts com- 
mon to the creative industries, ‘paid only for their productive labor’ 
(Mowlabocus 2004, p. 67) which is the hours spent performing on set. 
Zero-hour contracts foster insecurity and anxiety in the worker and pro- 
duce the conditions for greater exploitation. Long hours are common to 
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freelance work, because work time is decided by however long it takes to 
complete the task rather than contracted work hours, and the worker is 
incentivised to work more because they do not know where their next 
piecemeal pay is coming from. In porn performance, long hours are com- 
bined with a high level of physical strain and effort. Porn performer Stoya 
states that ‘at the height of my career, it was normal for a day to start at 6 
or 7 am and go on until 4 o’ clock in the morning. Porn doesn’t have the 
same unions that independent Hollywood films do’ (Porn Stars Stoya, 
Asa Akira & More on Making Money in Porn 2018). Asa Akira describes 
too the way in which all the economic costs of the job are shifted onto the 
performer, porn performance demonstrating the same lack of employer 
responsibility that defines creative industries work: 


Porn is not as much money as people think it is. We're not millionaires [...] 
It costs a lot of money up front [...] just to get presentable for the camera 
and then youre paying your own health insurance, you don't have any 
benefits. Even getting tested alone every two weeks that’s $155; to keep up 
your nails that’s $50 a week; to keep up your extensions. (Porn Stars Stoya, 


Asa Akira & More on Making Money in Porn 2018) 


With pornography constituting such an oversubscribed labour market, 
performers must necessarily find other sources of income, porn theorist 
Heather Berg finding that porn performance usually ‘constitut[es] less 
than 10% of [a performer's] income’ (Berg 2016, p. 165; Smith 2014, 
p. 77). The stigmatisation of the work restricts performers’ ability to 
make up the rest of their income, rendering their economic situation 
particularly precarious. This troubles the idea that alternative performing 
is a single thing, entirely distinct from ‘the mainstream.’ Performers are 
hugely incentivised to take performance work where it is available. 
Performing in alternative pornography is therefore not an exclusive mode 
of employment, and performers who are considered alternative will fre- 
quently work for mainstream companies to make enough money to live. 
Alternative and mainstream porn industries are therefore not unproblem- 
atically separate. Just as performers located thoroughly within heteronor- 
mative mainstream output, such as Riley Reid, Tori Black and Belle Knox 
articulate creative motivations for their work and utilise the same 
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technological and intellectual skills associated with alt performers in 
order to build their brand, so alternative performers are not located out- 
side the realm of economic necessity associated with the mainstream. 
Akira and Stoya both describe the high levels of discrimination they face 
in seeking other types of work. Akira states: 


There’s so many doors that close once you do porn. I'll never be able to be 
a school teacher. I'll never be able to work with kids in general. I probably 
wont be able to adopt a kid. And then there’s a lot of companies that won't 
employ me because I’ve done porn [...] You compromise a lot to be in 
porn. (Porn Stars Stoya, Asa Akira & More on Making Money in Porn 2018) 


Stoya similarly describes the perpetual stress of thinking: 


What are you going to do when you stop performing because it’s physically 
demanding. ‘There’s an increase in job uncertainty in your thirties [...] and 
your job options are limited to not only fields that are appropriate but also 
people who aren't going to judge you negatively because of public sex work’ 
(Porn Stars Stoya, Asa Akira & More on Making Money in Porn 2018). 


Berg concludes that ‘making a living’ in porn ‘means not only paying the bills 
each month, but maximizing earnings during the short available window in 
hopes of building both savings and a brand that will sustain one post retire- 
ment.’ (2016, p. 171). The emphasis on creativity and sexual exploration as 
the sole motivations of alternative porn performers obscures their reality 
of economic necessity. Performers’ motivations are also frequently mis- 
leadingly understood as synonymous with the artistic motivations of the 
director or owner of a company, so that a creative or political motivation 
articulated by a founder or director on their website is also understood as 
defining the motivations of all the performers who appear on the site. 
This branded disavowal of labour conceals the reality that performers 
working for alternative companies need money to survive and have not 
been removed from the realm of economic necessity. Many performers 
describe their economically marginal position and how this impacted on 
the work they undertook. Madison Young describes, for example, having 
to subsidise work that is creatively fulfilling with better-paying sex work 
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in the mainstream industry: “You have to do a lot of double anal to make 
enough money to open your own art gallery’ (Ihe Rumpus Interview 
with Madison Young 2012). In her book Truth, Justice and the American 
Whore, Siouxsie Q describes a similar reality of economic necessity: “I was 
a struggling artist trying to survive in San Francisco on minimum wage, 
so the promise of free dinner was all the incentive I needed to meet 
strangers from the Internet’ (2016, pp. 33-34). Zahra Stardust also vari- 
ously asserts in her activism, academic writing and (porn) performance 
that aestheticisation and politicisation do not remove sex work from the 
economic realm. Her photographic work Eat. Sleep. Strip. Repeat, for 
example, features photographs of baby’s bottles and dildos drying beside 
the sink, locating the work of ‘alternative’ porn performance within the 
economic obligations bound up with domesticity and childcare. The 
more alternative pornographies are conceptualised as inherently apart 
from labour, the more they play into the utopian rhetoric of alt pornog- 
raphies ‘humanist critique’ of capitalism that seeks to obscure the exploit- 
ative elements of work through an emphasis on liberated creativity and 
politicisation. 

Just as authentic selfhood and real pleasure have been shown here as 
fundamental to rather than opposed to alternative performers’ economic 
exploitation, so the non-heteronormativity which characterises alterna- 
tive pornographies’ ethical position has a similarly troubled relationship 
to economic exploitation. The history of marginalisation and radicalism 
in which the groups represented in alternative pornographies are embed- 
ded, functions to expand capital’s productive base. This chapter has 
shown the way that alternative performing is established as a moral neces- 
sity in the fight against heteronormativity and misogyny, providing a 
powerful ideological motivation for production. Building queer commu- 
nities and fighting repressive heteronormative, misogynistic and racist 
ideologies are the most consistent motivations performers give to their 
work in their interviews and writing. As new media theorist Neil van 
Doorn describes, the ‘invitation to participate plays into people’s desire 
for the resuscitation of democracy and community (2010, p. 416), per- 
formers feeling their work is forming vital communities and democratis- 
ing an otherwise oppressive system of pornographic representation. 
Constructing a sense of political responsibility endows alternative porn 
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performing with a necessity that is very useful for recruiting workers, alt 
porn epitomising what cultural theorist Jon McKenzie calls the contem- 
porary demand in the creative industries to ‘perform or else’ (2001, p. 17). 

The politicisation of porn production functions not only to expand 
production but to obscure the exploitative aspects of this precarious, 
labour-intensive work. Like sexual pleasure, real relationships and self- 
expression, the politicised sexual identities foregrounded in alternative 
pornographies offer what Eran Fisher calls the ‘trade-off between alien- 
ation and exploitation (Fisher 2010, p. 3) that characterises postindus- 
trial labour. He elucidates: 


[A]s [the new capitalism] promises to mitigate alienation, it conditions this 
mitigation by the exacerbation of exploitation [...] At the same time that 
work becomes more meaningful and humane [...] it also becomes more 
privatized and individualized, shifting more risks from capital to labor, and 
dismantling the social buffer zone offered during Fordism [...] that 
favoured social equity and personal security over the development of indi- 
vidual potential. (Fisher 2010, p. 83) 


The perception of porn performance as a necessary and significant social 
act of defiance against unjust judicial and cultural treatments of non- 
heteronormative people establishes it as a vital and chosen form of activ- 
ism which obscures as it excuses its interpolation in exploitative labour 
practices. 

This focus on non-heteronormativity also celebrates and constructs 
fluid sexualities which are conducive to the precarity of porn performance 
work. Sexual multiplicity is understood in alternative porn as an impor- 
tant means of eschewing the rigidity and inequalities of heteronormativ- 
ity and patriarchalism. Communications theorist David DeAndrea 
describes the ‘multifaceted self, for example, as ‘even [...] more difficult 
for the Spectacle to consume entirely (2010, p. 432). What digital theo- 
rist Mary Ellen Brown similarly describes as ‘always moving, unstable 
[...] temporary and fleeting subject positions’ (1996, p. 56) can evade the 
homogenising restrictions and disciplinary visual economy of heteronor- 
mative pornography. Where the fixity of sexual interactions and reified 
sexual identities considered in Parts I and II of this book constitutes an 
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oppressive heteronormativity, the identitarian malleability of the non- 
normative porn performer lends itself well to the necessary flexibility of 
the precarious creative worker. 

In The Condition of Postmodernity David Harvey explores the ways in 
which (sexual) multiplicity serves neoliberal interests. Harvey variously 
describes postmodernity’s feting of sexual fluidity and ‘instability, and 
fleeting qualities of a postmodernist aesthetic that celebrates difference, 
ephemerality, spectacle’ (Harvey 1990, p. 156) in the 1980s as part of 
neoliberalism’s depoliticising strategies of consumerism and identitarian- 
ism. Harvey continues, ‘[e]mphasiz[ing] the liberty of consumer choice, 
not only with respect to particular products but also with respect to life- 
styles, encourages a ‘narcissistic exploration of self, sexuality, and iden- 
tity, that usefully distracts from ‘the macro-politics of what neoliberal 
accumulation [...] unbridled commercialism and individualism [...] and 
its relation to the restoration of class power was and is all about’ (2005, 
pp. 167, 50). Jodi Dean similarly describes ‘fragmentation and contin- 
gency and an ‘emphasis on multiplicity and plurality as benefitting 
global capital by ‘preventing it from being understood as a totalizing 
modality of power (2002, p. 8) and Miranda Joseph asserts that “[dJiver- 
sity, like pluralism, is—explicitly—a strategy for the expansion of capital’ 
(Joseph 2002, p. 24). In alternative pornographies, sexual fluidity becomes 
a function of economic precarity. The politicisation of sexual fluidity on 
the basis of its opposition to heteronormativity obscures and excuses the 
deeply problematic labour conditions of performers. Where in the cre- 
ative industries, ‘only the most spunky, agile and dauntless will prevail’ 
(Ross 2008, pp. 34, 36), the chic and politicised associations of people 
without fixed sexual behaviours or subjects of desire produce performers 
capable of surviving in an industry without enough work for its growing 
pool of workers. Alt porn’s glamorisation of sexual versatility exemplifies 
the neoliberal objective to ‘help its citizens become subjects who could 
manage the risk of living in a rapidly changing postindustrial society by 
being flexible, autonomous workers’ (Evans and Riley 2015, p. 5). Where 
work is scarce and individuals have no reliable income, sexual identities 
which do not restrict the acts performers can do or the co-stars and com- 
panies for whom they can work have a clear economic usefulness. Alt 
porns celebration of sexual fluidity therefore maps perfectly onto ‘the 
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mobility, adaptability, and ambivalence required of service workers today’ 
(Hennessy 2000, p. 107). Sexual multiplicity and the rejection of a 
repressively singular heteronormativity become bound up with and even 
produced by the imperatives of precarious labour. The economic neces- 
sity of a sexuality that is not restrained by specific desires or identities is 
clearly demonstrated in an early website of aforementioned performer 
Siouxsie Q, where the now very successful star advertised herself as 
follows: 


I’m as comfortable in a five star restaurant as I am at a World Series game 
[...] I'm a perfect cook but also a Star Trek geek [...] P’'m bisexual (though 
I prefer the term queer) [...] and absolutely love women, men, and trans 
people of all shapes, sizes and abilities. I’m a very adept “unicorn,” and I 
love catering to couples [...] I am well versed in kink, BDSM, and many 
types of fetish play [...] With a flair for the dramatic (and a degree in 
Theatre Arts to boot!) I shine when doing role-play. I make an excellent 
“Mommy”, cruel Mistress, stern corporate Boss, or naughty next-door 
neighbour [...] I am passionate about social justice [and] queer porn, ‘The 
Beatles, Harry Potter [and] vintage clothing. Our time together will be 
special, and uniquely tailored to both of our wants and needs [...] I want 
you to know that I truly have a passion for what I do. I bring my best self 
to every session [...] I can’t wait to get to know you. With love, SQ. (Siouxsie 


Q, Slixa n.d.) 


Q’s sexual desires must necessarily exhibit the multiplicity of queerness 
and not just a willingness, but a positive excitement to perform a variety 
of roles, because her income depends on being—and because of the 
politicisation of her work, enjoying—anything her customer wants. ‘That 
is not to say that non-heteronormativity and queerness are not real, tan- 
gible and significant sexual identities, but that ideologies of sexual fluid- 
ity lend themselves well to the precarity of alternative porn work. The 
urgency of a wage in the creative industries, and the need to pick up 
freelance work wherever and whenever it is available, similarly finds a 
useful ideological corollary in the celebrated sexual fluidity of alternative 
sexualities and performers’ enjoyment of ‘never stay|ing] the same long 
enough to be named, fetishized’ (Elwes 1985, p. 173). Just as capitalism 
significantly produced gay and lesbian identities in the late twentieth 
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century, so it is similarly instrumental in producing the contemporary 
cultural centrality and modishness of gender fluidity and queerness. 

The utility of sexual fluidity to precarious sex work troubles the notion 
of non-heteronormative sexual identities and practices as inherently 
oppositional to capitalism, as non-heteronormative sexual fluidity is mul- 
tiply integrated into the requirements of a postindustrial and neoliberal 
capitalist productivity. While the politicisation of alternative pornogra- 
phies creates attractive associations with social progression and anti- 
capitalist rebellion, an uncritical celebration of non-heteronormativity as 
entirely distinct and opposed to capitalist labour obscures the ways in 
which fluidity has become an important basis and justification for eco- 
nomic exploitation. What Kevin Floyd describes in relation to capital- 
ism’s commodification of gay culture in late twentieth-century North 
America as the ‘speculative raiding of the commons’ (2009, p. 208) oper- 
ates in contemporary alternative pornographies through the utilisation of 
queer, trans, gay and feminist community rhetoric in celebrating eco- 
nomic precarity as a sign of sexual freedom. Sexual fluidity and politi- 
cised sexual communities are conducive to precarious, creative industries 
work. ‘The politicised sexual identities championed in alternative pornog- 
raphies are not therefore autonomous from capitalism, but are produced 
through it, creative industries labour feeding precisely on that which 
transcends the baldly economic and on the ostensible gestures of rebel- 
lion with which these marginalised sexual communities are historically 
linked. The failure to acknowledge the ways in which the perceived inher- 
ent freedom of non-heteronormative sexualities is interpolated in hege- 
monic capitalist functioning severely problematises alternative 
pornography’s status as intrinsically opposed to exploitative labour. ‘Thus, 
the very bases of the denial of labour in alternative pornographies—its 
passion, artistry, (sexual) fulfilment and its deployment of politicised 
sexual identities—do not erase but rather produce economic exploita- 
tion, reinvigorating production, glorifying the labour process and inten- 
sifying the production the performer is prepared and required to 
undertake. 
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Aesthetics and Depoliticised Pornography 


The aestheticisation which is so central to alternative pornographies’ 
rejection of labour similarly functions to obscure the realities of perfor- 
mative labour. The greater the luxuriousness and concomitant valorisa- 
tion of the image itself, the more the film is distanced from the realities 
of precarious and intensive performative work. ‘This is partly because, as 
this chapter has established, aestheticisation is profoundly connected 
with anti-productive temporalities and a non-exploitative production 
process. Aestheticisation has also been shown to denote in particular the 
authentically pleasurable sexual experiences and subjectivities of the 
oppressed. This renders pornographic aestheticisation the sign of ethical 
production in a way that distracts from critiques both of individual com- 
panies and of the broader labour conditions of alternative porn perform- 
ing. Aestheticisation becomes so strongly associated with the idea of an 
unproblematically transparent expression of (marginalised) sexual subjec- 
tivities that its high level of constructedness and the labour which pro- 
duced it is denied. Aestheticisation signals the obscuring of labour, then. 
As the surface of the image is valorised through its beautification, it 
becomes a thicker, glossier surface beneath which the reality of perform- 
ers labour is hidden. The greater the surface appeal of the image, the 
more the image form is distanced from the economic realities of alterna- 
tive performers’ work. 

The celebratory attitude towards aestheticisation not only signals an 
embellishing of the filmic surface that denies the labour which formed it. 
It also renders the film into a beautiful image object in a way that embeds 
these rhetorically anti-capitalist products in a thoroughly normative con- 
sumer capitalism. The aestheticisation common to alternative pornogra- 
phies defines the films themselves as luxurious objects. Lust’s film covers, 
for example, epitomise a chic, European retro embedded in the contem- 
porary cultural capital of vintage. They monetise a cool intellectualism, 
the faded, 1980s lettering of their DVD covers displaying Spanish, Latin 
and French film titles. The digital films are displayed like VHS videos, 
linking them to the retro nostalgia of polaroid cameras and records asso- 
ciated with a contemporary, gentrified conspicuous consumption. The 
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‘feminine aesthetic’ of the films themselves cast the films as opulent image 
commodities. The films are embedded within middle- and upper-class 
worlds of fashionable consumerism which depoliticise the feminist sexu- 
alities the company celebrates. In J Fucking LOVE Ikea (2013), a woman 
reclines on the roof of an apartment block, her glossy red lips and red 
sunglasses glinting in the light as she sips a bright blue cocktail from a 
bright red straw. The fluorescent, saccharine colours suggest the hyper- 
consumption of America and the woman's mounting sexual excitement 
at the sight of her husband unpacking purchases from piles of Ikea shop- 
ping bags starkly eroticises that consumerism. The representation of a 
purportedly feminist arousal is seamlessly blended with a thoroughly het- 
eronormative and domestic consumptive world. Eat With ... Me (2015), 
Hysterical Piano (2016), Multi-orgasmic Brunch (2017), Architecture Porn 
(2018), Boat Buddies with Benefits (2014) and Mad Men Porn (2015) all 
similarly depict the eroticism Lust aligns with a specifically female sexual 
subjectivity in terms of affuence and normative beauty. In Eat With ... 
Me, the softly glowing candlelight and slow, appreciative tenderness of 
the sexual interaction between a woman and her personal chef proffers a 
rejection of bodily productivity and female exploitation necessarily 
embedded in manifest wealth. Both performers are white, perfectly 
sculpted and well-dressed. ‘They slurp oysters and quaff wine from a huge 
wooden table laden with heaving fruit bowls and delicate amuse bouche, 
before having sex on various large, beautiful pieces of furniture scattered 
through the expansive, urban loft setting. Lust’s performers are invariably 
immaculately groomed, slim and beautiful, as they stroke each other with 
perfectly manicured fingernails and fuck their way through sprawling 
town houses and country gardens, discarding their expensive lingerie over 
balconies and antique chaise longue as they go. 

Jincey Lumpkin’s films demonstrate the same explicit construction of 
the film itself as a consumable, the ‘cinematic luster’ (Juicy Pink Box 
n.d.) of Lumpkin’s films libidinising these consumptive image objects. 
Lesbian sexuality is celebrated in the context of a carefully crafted chic 
aesthetic of wealth and luxury, libidinising films’ status as consumptive 
image objects. Sexual interactions take place within the context of afflu- 
ent lifestyles of psychoanalysis, hotel rooms, taxi rides and boutique 


shopping sprees in the series “Iherapy, ‘Adultery,’ “Taxi’ and ‘Boutique.’ 
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Performers are glamorous and usually heavily made up, with a particular 
emphasis on haute couture. In the Therapy series, for example, each film 
opens with a lengthy panning of the performer's esoteric, sumptuous 
clothing as they recline on the analysand’s chaise longue. In one scene, 
Skye wears a pin-striped pastel shirt and velvet blazer with a cellophane 
bowtie which the camera fetishistically lingers over (Skye, Therapy n.d.). 
In another, the character Laura wears a glamorous, floor-length silver 
cape covered in glittering sequins and a spandex silver jumpsuit (Laura, 
Therapy n.d.). In another scene, Corina showcases latex orange shoulder 
pads and a hard, shining breast plate, with a pink train of gauze billowing 
down the sides of the therapist’s chaise. Corina explains her problem as 
being ‘newly single, and ‘having guilty fantasies about [...] orgies filled 
with beautiful women’ (Corina, Therapy n.d.), the lesbian sex which fol- 
lows conceptualised as another consumable within a world of 
commodities. 

Lust Cinema and Juicy Pink Box both feature dedicated shopping sec- 
tions on their websites. ‘Juicy Picks’ Stockroom’ sports the tagline ‘Money 
is no Object, Enjoy the Finer Things’ (Stockroom n.d.) and Lust’s ‘Store’ 
defines itself as a place ‘for hedonists to indulge themselves!’ (Store, Erika 
Lust n.d.). Both sell lingerie, sex toys and cosmetics, with Lumpkin’s site 
selling larger items like BDSM beds and cages: ‘the ultimate dungeon 
accessory (Stockroom n.d.). This consumability around and within alter- 
native pornographies demonstrates the way in which the politicised sexu- 
alities of alt performers have come to be understood in entirely 
commodified terms. As gender theorists Kaarina Nikunen and Kerstin 
Mey put it, ‘sexual power becomes harnessed to consumerist ideology’ 
(Nikunen 2007, p. 74), with sexual desire and identities ‘sublimated into 
the urge to buy (Mey 2007, p. 96). The commodity logic which frames 
a triumphally aestheticised output similarly frames the alternative sexu- 
alities it represents. Non-heteronormative and non-androcentric sexuali- 
ties focused on in alternative pornographies become just another 
normative consumable, a lifestyle purchasable both through the con- 
sumption of the porn films themselves and through the accoutrements of 
transgressive sexuality available for purchase on alt websites. As aestheti- 
cised pornography celebrates its status as a beautiful object of consump- 
tion within a rich, clean, Eurocentric world, so it depoliticises the 
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sexualities it represents and troubles the alliance so dominant in alterna- 
tive pornography discourse between aestheticisation and a diffuse 
anti-capitalism. 

This valorisation of aestheticisation as part of the pervasive consumer- 
ism of alternative pornographies reifies the marginalised sexualities it rep- 
resents. By rendering synonymous ‘a’ female or lesbian sexuality, for 
instance, with a necessarily opulent aesthetic, the cinematographic style 
common to alternative pornographies becomes conceptualised as an 
inherent sign of a definitive sexual alterity. The alliance of particular mar- 
ginalised sexualities with a sumptuous aesthetic establishes consumerist 
beauty as a prerequisite for representing alternative sexualities and con- 
comitantly indurates these sexualities as definitively representable in these 
normative terms. The aestheticisation so foregrounded in alternative por- 
nographies therefore problematises the radical and anti-hegemonic histo- 
ries these companies seek to conjure, as these identities are rendered just 
another element of consumption within the commodified context of alt 
porn’s aestheticism. Simultaneously, aestheticisation is taken as a defini- 
tive sign of the ethical superiority and political progressiveness of particu- 
lar companies while it returns the marginalised sexualities it markets to a 
safe, consumptive environment. Non-heteronormative and -patriarchal 
sexualities therefore become inserted into a regulatory system of beauti- 
fied and nameable sexualities that can circulate easily as the ethical con- 
sumer choice. This synonymising of non-normative sexualities and 
aestheticisation functions to establish certain sexualities as inherently 
chic, sexually adventurous and fashionably anti-establishment, creating a 
usefully marketable dyad, too, of cool, ethical, politicised alt porn versus 
exploitative, industrial, heterosexual mainstream porn. 

Companies and sites which celebrate this type of glossy aestheticisa- 
tion locate the politics of their porn within a wealthy consumptive world, 
the potential radicalism of non-heteronormative and non-patriarchal 
sexualities defanged by their alliance with this easy normative consum- 
ability. The uncritical celebration of consumption—of pornography, of 
elegant images, of pleasure, of ‘alt’ as a lifestyle and of the related accou- 
trements of an exciting, risque sexual identity—undermines alternative 
pornographies’ politicised rejection of productivity. Though Laura 
Portwood-Stacer explores the radical possibilities of ‘the strategic 
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deployment of lifestyle tactics’ (2013, p. 6) where ‘isolated and individu- 
alized’ lifestyle choices form ‘part of a larger collective resistance that 
coalesce into a radical activist strategy’ (Portwood-Stacer 2013, p. 6), the 
focus on afHuent consumerism, aestheticisation and reified sexual identi- 
ties render alternative pornographies vulnerable to depoliticisation. The 
creation of a purposefully beautified and consumptive aesthetic sees alter- 
native pornographies become a significant, sexuo-cultural iteration of 
what Portwood-Stacer describes as ‘highly visible forms of consumption- 
based activism [which] have either favored the afHuent or, more often, 
been co-opted by corporate interest who have used the imagery of resis- 
tance and rebellion for their own campaigns targeting the affluent con- 
sumer (2013, p. 8). Thus, the aestheticisation of alternative pornographies 
with which this chapter began often bolsters rather than challenges het- 
eronormative practices and ideologies of private, domestic, individual- 
ised consumption. 

The anti-hegemony of alternative pornographies on the grounds of 
aestheticisation and the politicisation of particular, marginalised sexual 
identities through this aestheticisation draws significantly on the theory 
and practice of sexual identity politics. Gender theorist Elisa Glick charts 
the ways in which the pro-sex, feminist and gay rights movements 
‘invested in politicizing self-exploration, lifestyle, and consumption as 
radical acts’ (2000, p. 31). Gabriel Hetland and Jeff Goodwin similarly 
describe the shift from ‘old’ social movements’ concern with material 
deprivation and inequality to new social movements ‘typically [...] 
revolving around “non-material” or “post-materialist” issues, including 
lifestyles, identities and “recognition” (2013, p. 92). Though the identi- 
tarian logic of gay and queer liberation movements from the 1970s 
onwards has been celebrated by theorists and activists alike—Miranda 
Joseph describes the power of identity politics, for example, to ‘generate 
self-worth, purposiveness, and activism in their participants [...] win- 
ning concrete gains in terms of rights, employment, social and cultural 
services, and governmental participation for women, for African 
Americans, for Chicanos, for gays and lesbians’ (2002, p. xxii)—alterna- 
tive pornographies’ reification of particular sexual identities as inherently 
more ethical, more authentic and more political is exoticising and 


depoliticising. This is furthered by the idea that particular, profoundly 
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consumptive aesthetic styles are fundamentally expressive of particular, 
marginalised sexualities. Lois McNay makes precisely this point in her 
article ‘Self as Enterprise,’ where she states that ‘essentialist or normaliz- 
ing notions of recognition and authenticity reinforce, rather than chal- 
lenge, a commodifying logic, and that ‘struggles which [...] limit 
themselves to the assertion of a particular social identity are, in fact, anti- 
political’ (2009, pp. 65, 73). The reification of particular sexualities as 
definitively ‘alternative’ by synonymising them with a consumerist aes- 
thetic profoundly troubles the anti-capitalist associations of pornographic 
aestheticisation. 

The alliance between pornographic politicisation and aestheticisation 
establishes the style and the fact of representation as the entirety of alter- 
native pornographies’ politics. Aestheticisation is often erected in alterna- 
tive pornographies as the only necessary sign of an anti-capitalist disavowal 
of labour. It fetishises the image form and understands the fight against 
misogyny, homophobia and capitalist exploitation entirely in terms of 
image production. That is, the image—and a particular kind of clean, 
beautiful image—is asserted as the full extent of porn’s political potential. 
Aestheticisation and its depiction as providing a transparent expression of 
marginalised sexual identities proffer an uncritical expansion of image 
commodities. ‘The celebration of the image form and the assertion of the 
progressiveness of alt porn entirely on the basis of a company’s cinemato- 
graphic style demonstrate a depoliticisation, then. Susan Sontag describes 
this neoliberal telescoping of what constitutes the political as the most 
significant right for which people must fight as becoming instead the 
right to ‘consume a plurality of images and goods [...] narrowing [...] 
free political choice to free economic consumption’ (2002, p. 178). 
Buying and making beautiful pornographic films become the entirety of 
the political objective and reach of alternative pornographies. In organis- 
ing the resistance of the capitalised pornographic body around this fetish- 
isation of the image form, alternative pornographies become vulnerable 
to a fundamentally depoliticising consumerism. The celebrated democra- 
tisation of representation shades into a sanitised and thoroughly norma- 
tive consumerism, a beautified sexual visibility expressing the entirety of 
alternative pornographies’ political objectives. 
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The association of beautified sexual representation in alternative por- 
nographies as oppositional to capitalist patriarchy is also problematised 
by the undoubted hegemony of visibility in digital culture. The cultural 
and political meaning of sexual visibility for marginalised communities 
has shifted during the late twentieth century from the demand to be free 
from surveillance to the right to a public and proudly sexualised world. 
Sexual visibility in the digital age has become thoroughly normative, 
however, and embedded in capitalist hegemony. As Jodi Dean asserts, 
publicity, the making visible of one’s self online, has become ‘the hege- 
monic formation to be resisted today (2002, p. 7). An assumed radicalism 
of online sexual visibility ignores the altered function of publicising, 
commodifying and circulating one’s identity, image, politics and so on 
online. The profoundly consumerist aesthetic so foregrounded in alterna- 
tive pornography discourse further troubles the politicisation of sexual 
visibility. Beautiful pornography becomes just another part of the capital- 
ist spectacle. Just as, in Diana Fuss’ words, ‘simply being gay or lesbian is 
not sufficient to constitute political activism’ (1989, p. 101), so concep- 
tualising aestheticised representations of non-heteronormative sexualities 
is not a sufficient guarantor of anti-exploitative labour practices. 

Where this chapter began by exploring the function of pornographic 
aestheticisation as a rejection of the hyperproductive sexual body, this 
embedding of marginalised sexualities in consumption through aestheti- 
cisation troubles alternative pornographies’ rejection of capitalist labour 
on the basis of sexual identity and aesthetics and demonstrates how aes- 
theticisation can in fact signal a move away from pornography’s capacity 
to subvert the exploitative capitalist regulation of the body. 
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Interventionist Pornography 


Devaluing the Porn Film 


Chapter 7 has explored the ways in which a depoliticising consumerism 
and the obscuring of exploitative labour practices are bound up with the 
image form. The aestheticisation of alternative pornographies, and the 
assertion of their power to communicate wholly and transparently the 
sexual subjectivities of reified, marginalised sexualities, has been shown to 
problematise the anti-capitalist rhetoric which pervades alternative por- 
nographies’ promise of porn performance without labour. An approach 
to alternative pornographies that critiques its interpolation in the exploit- 
ative labour practices of neoliberalism in a digital and creative industries 
context is essential. However, damning entirely the possibility that por- 
nographic images can pose an important and necessary rejection of capi- 
talist ideals is asserted in this final chapter as problematically bolstering 
capitalism’s dominance. A common response to alternative pornogra- 
phies is that they are incapable of meaningfully rejecting the exploitation 
of porn production, both because of the small scale of alt companies and 
because of their utilisation of the same image form as its exploitative, 
‘mainstream’ counterpart. Alternative pornographies are often 
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conceptualised as incapable of enacting positive societal change and as 
simply part of the same problem of capitalism’s exploitation of the sexual 
body in other misogynistic, homophobic and racist forms of pornogra- 
phy. Alternative pornographies are trapped as always an expression of 
‘futility’ and ‘culpability (Ranciere 2014, p. 32). They are culpable in 
their expansion and legitimisation of a cultural product that becomes 
more monolithically defined by exploitative labour as the capacity to 
oppose it is denied; they are futile in their economic insignificance, their 
failure often rooted in the modest size of alternative companies in com- 
parison to conglomerates like MindGeek and Vivid Entertainment. 
Alternative pornographies are at once criticised for assimilating what 
could potentially have been an act of revolt into neoliberal consumerism 
if they become too economically successful and, if they remain small, 
dismissed on the grounds that they are too insignificant to form a strong 
defence against the industrial porn complex. ‘The capacity to oppose the 
misogyny, homophobia and racism of large porn companies and monop- 
olistic digital platforms is negated by the reasserted unassailable power of 
what alternative pornographies seek to challenge. 

Implicit in this perspective is the perceived unassailable commodified 
status of the image form: that is, the notion that an image cannot func- 
tion to critique the capitalist system within which it circulates. The visu- 
ality of alternative pornographies is taken as a sign of their equivalence 
with the same capitalist representational landscape of bodily control and 
exploitation considered in Part II. In Zhe Emancipated Spectator, Jacques 
Ranciere describes this perceived totality of the commodification of 
images, where ‘protest and spectacle’ seem to both be ‘governed by the 
commodity law of equivalence’ (2014, p. 29), describing how the image 
‘is pronounced unsuitable for criticizing reality because it pertains to the 
same regime of visibility as that reality’ (p. 84). In alternative pornogra- 
phy, the negation of its potential socio-political value on the basis of the 
incontestability of the commodified image is linked to a similar discourse 
regarding the insurmountability of postindustrial capitalism. Capitalism’s 
economisation of the whole of the subject, including their capacity for 
revolt, is often understood as negating the possibility of an alternative to 
capitalism. To quote Ranciere once more, he states that “even our capaci- 
ties for autonomous, subversive practices, and the networks of 
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interaction that we might utilize against [capital], serve the new power of 
the beast’ (2014, p. 32). Lois McNay also summarises the contemporary 
perception of a capitalism which subsumes those previous ‘free’ aspects of 
existence so that individuals and communities have no stance from which 
to oppose capitalist exploitation. She asks, ‘If individual autonomy is not 
the opposite of or limit to neoliberal governance, but rather lies at the 
heart of disciplinary control, and if power ‘operates precisely through the 
proliferation of difference and the management of individual autonomy, 
‘what are the possible grounds upon which political resistance [to neolib- 
eral social control] can be based?’ (2009, pp. 56, 86, 57). This sense of 
capitalism's ever-growing indestructability as it expands into new realms 
of the worker's subjectivity and time is well established. 

However, these perspectives of the unassailability of both commodi- 
fied visuality and postindustrial labour which cohere in alternative por- 
nographies, cannot be allowed to negate the possibility of resistance. 
Though an awareness of and aliveness to the dangers of uncritically posit- 
ing aestheticisation, politicisation and pleasure as necessarily opposed to 
labour is essential, the capacity for pornography to respond critically to 
the economies within which it circulates cannot be disallowed. Nor can 
the solution be to erect a utopian notion of real and inherently ethical 
sexualities that exist outside and can be recoverable from those econo- 
mies. Where Chap. 7 asserts the need to analyse the specific workings of 
individual alt porn companies rather than understanding them in terms 
of a blanket anti-capitalist rhetoric, this chapter asserts the equal neces- 
sity to endow alternative pornographies with the power to resist exploit- 
ative capitalism. This final chapter focuses significantly on Shine Louise 
Houston's queer porn company Pink and White Productions, as well as 
considering site and company founders such as Courtney Trouble and 
Stoya. Houston declares on her site that ‘[t]here is power in creating 
images, and for a woman of color and a queer to take that power [...] I 
don't find it exploitative; I think it’s necessary (PinkWhite Biz, n.d.). 
This statement gestures towards the necessity of upholding the possibili- 
ties of the image form and its openness to new meanings. As Ranciere 
asserts, images can ‘change our gaze and the landscape of the possible if 
they are not anticipated by their meaning and do not anticipate their 


effects’ (2014, p. 105). 
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This chapter considers how alternative pornographies can negotiate 
the vulnerability of their image status to depoliticising consumerism, as 
well as their embeddedness within the exploitative precarity and con- 
stancy of contemporary labour culture. Drawing on a range of perform- 
ers, producers and directors, this chapter asserts the capacity for porn 
films to meaningfully reject the capitalisation of the sexual body within 
pornography and, more broadly, the rhetoric surrounding postindustrial, 
digital and creative industries labour that depicts work as a gift. 
Philosopher Vilém Flusser goes further in [nto the Universe of Technical 
Images, by locating revolution necessarily in the image when visuality has 
become the new social form. He declares that: 


if we want to instigate a humane society, we must understand the new 
technologies [...] the truly revolutionary engagement would be to turn this 
technical question into a political one, and that means to turn the scatter- 
ing of the population to the service of human freedom and dignity by 
rebuilding the circuitry of the images. (Flusser 2000, p. 65) 


Despite the necessity of critiquing the uncritical expansion of sexually 
explicit images, and the primacy of image consumption and production 
as the basis of the political, images must form part of the route to forging 
new possibilities for the sexual body as it desires, works and is regulated 
through pornography. 

Chapter 8 asserts the need for a new term to describe those porn com- 
panies, directors and performers who use pornographic film not to deny 
labour but as the basis for developing anti- and post-capitalist forms of 
labour. The concept of interventionist pornography is created here to 
describe porn companies, directors and performers with particular, fore- 
grounded approaches to labour. The concept seeks to place an economic 
critique at the heart of analysis of these pornographies’ radical claims, a 
critique both of the exploitative and alienating forms of immaterial and 
bodily labour bound up with digital pornography considered throughout 
this book, and of the problematic denial of labour in alternative porn 
discourse. In establishing labour as the necessary centre of analysis of 
differently-capitalist pornographies, interventionist pornography provides 
a critical perspective that spans the increasingly problematic mainstream/ 
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alt binary (Attwood 2014, p. 12). Rather than the ethical status of a com- 
pany being evaluated on the basis of aestheticisation, then, or the reified 
sexualities of a marginalised group, the concept of interventionist por- 
nography asks that companies are evaluated on the basis of their approach 
to labour. 


Devalorising Visuality 


Interventionist porn must be evaluated first in relation to its altered rela- 
tionship to the image. It seeks to go beyond the image as the basis of a 
porn politics by devalorising rather than fetishising the image form. In 
this way, it subverts itself as a hegemonic scopic regime, rejecting the 
image as providing an unproblematically complete reflection of authentic 
sexualities and egalitarian production and, relatedly, moving away from 
positing the image as the entirety of a meaningful political act. 
Interventionist pornography seeks to devalue the pornographic film by 
subverting the image form itself, through dismantling its own visibility 
and subverting the hegemony of the visual as the basis of ‘the real’ and the 
ethical. 

A principle feature of interventionist porn is therefore its troubling 
and dismantling of the primacy of pornographic visibility by refusing to 
provide it or by critiquing those who seek it. In Stoya’s film series Around 
the World in 80 Ways for her company Zero Spaces, performers’ sexual 
interactions often take place at the side of the frame or outside the visual 
field of the camera altogether. The films seek both an emphasis on porno- 
graphic construction and a critique of the capacities of pornographic vis- 
ibility. The twenty-five-minute London (2015) episode opens, for 
example, with the three performers discussing with a bored sounding 
camera guy where the best light is to ‘get the cum shot’: ‘It’s ten to four 
now. How long do you want to film for?’ The women discuss more inter- 
esting ways of representing the drearily omnipresent shot of male ejacula- 
tion. ‘Could we maybe cup our hands and you come?’ they wonder, while 
the male performer Mikki Mod nods disinterestedly. When the sex scene 
eventually begins, the door, the edge of the bed and the crumbly red 


brick walls constitute the centre of the visual field, while the threesome 
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takes place off to one side. The sexual interaction between the three peo- 
ple is therefore cast as intended less for the viewer than for the people 
taking part. The sexual numbers are filmed from perspectives that obscure 
genital interaction so that the performers are often shown responding to 
some form of sexual stimulation to which the viewer is not privy. Towards 
the end of the film, the performers begrudgingly stop their laid-back, 
pleasurable kissing with weary talk of ‘hav[ing] to get the cum shot before 
the light goes.’ The requirements of the porn film are explicitly shown to 
be at odds with the preferences and desires of the performers. ‘The per- 
formers get up from the bed and slope off to ‘get the come shot, disap- 
pearing out of the frame altogether. The film then abruptly ends, without 
this epitome of pornographic visibility ever being shown. Thus, the 
familiar pornographic objective of visuality is undermined and mocked. 
The emphasis on the construction of the film represents a significant 
change from the notion common in alternative porn discourse, of the 
film as a completely unconstructed and unproblematic reflection of the 
authentic sexual interaction of the performers. Instead, London seeks to 
undermine pornography’s filmic objectives by demonstrating the ways in 
which filming inevitably produces particular, potentially unnatural forms 
of behaviour which may often be opposed to performers’ preferences. 
Shine Louise Houston’s Crash Pad series and website similarly decon- 
structs pornographic visibility, this time by drawing attention to the 
viewer. As Chap. 7 has demonstrated, alternative pornographies erase the 
filmic medium when they posit films as opening transparently onto the 
entirety of the performer's experience. The notion that the film is the 
sexual experience denies the film’s constructedness as a commodity to be 
consumed. This aspect of alternative pornographies encourages the viewer 
to feel that there is no gap between the sexual experience of the perform- 
ers and what they watch, because the filmic product is the totality of the 
experience. Relatedly, the viewer feels they are included in the sexual 
interaction, not in the sense of watching a product created in order for 
them to watch, but in the sense that they are part of an authentic, plea- 
surable sexual experience that has simply been captured on film. Giovanna 
Maina calls this sense of comfortable and unproblematic belonging i the 
porn film as the ‘identificative-inclusive’ filmic address that ‘creates the 
illusion of “inclusion” in the actions and pleasures implied, rather than 
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simple identification, as if the viewer could actually be in the film’ (2014, 
p. 95). Making the viewer feel comfortable in their consumption requires 
cinematographic and performative effort—the performer is required to 
reassure the viewer, for example, that the film is indeed an invitation into 
their authentic, intimate sexuality and experience, and that, the implica- 
tion goes, the viewer does not need to think about their consumptive 
inculcation in a production process. Houston works against this easy, 
inclusive relationship to the viewer. 

Each film in the Crash Pad series begins with a close-up image of a 
large, unblinking eye, framing every film with a reminder to the viewer of 
the constructedness of the film and of their unavoidable status as a voyeur 
and an outsider. Houston often interrupts particularly intimate moments 
in Crash Pad films with unnerving shots of her own directorial eye pressed 
up to a camera’s viewfinder or the back of her head as she edits and 
watches the film alone in her office. This reminder of the film’s construc- 
tion and the exclusion of the watcher, presents the viewer to themselves 
and shows their inevitable location outside and separate from the inti- 
mate, enclosed atmosphere of the scenes themselves. As porn theorist Vex 
Ashley points out, when ‘the viewer only sees through the eyes of the 
camera operator, with no alternative perspective or context, their vision 
becomes the given truth’ (2016, p. 188). Watching Houston's own watch- 
ing foregrounds the status of the voyeur and invites a critique of this 
customarily invisible position. By repeatedly reminding the viewer of a 
perspective external to the film’s reality and of the undeniable relation- 
ship between the very existence of the film and the paying viewer, the 
films no longer provide ‘the given truth.’ Houston rejects the erasure of 
the cameras existence that takes place in alternative pornographies’ rheto- 
ric of transparency, highlighting the camera and its inevitable sign that 
the viewer is removed from the reality of the performers’ interaction. This 
emphasis on constructedness, as with Stoya’s London, undermines the 
capacity of the alternative porn film to provide unproblematic access to 
the performers’ sexual experience. 

Houston's emphasis on the spectator’s position can make watching the 
films uncomfortable and embarrassing. ‘The intimacy which the perform- 
ers share is contrasted with the excluded and slightly pitiful, solitary sta- 
tus of the voyeur. Houston’s 2006 film Guide to Fisting, for example, 
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shows performers Lorelei Lee and Beretta James negotiating fisting 
through careful communication, with laughter, conversation, exploration 
and pleasure. ‘The last few minutes of the film focus on Houston, showing 
first the familiar shot of the back of her head while she watches and edits 
the film in her darkened office. The camera then turns to show Houston’s 
face as she wrinkles her brow in confusion and tries to make the correct 
fisting shape with her own hand. The figure of Houston then multiplies 
so that there are numerous Houstons all sitting in the office looking at 
each other. Clearly intrigued by the fisting scene they have just watched, 
one Houston says to another, ‘I had some ideas, maybe youd like to work 
them out later, while Jiz Lee who is playing Houston’s secretary looks on 
in disgust. The viewer is constructed here as solitary and slightly pathetic 
in contrast to the performatively brave, sexually adventurous and knowl- 
edgeable performers. That Houston is shown talking about her desire to 
experiment with fisting with herself gestures to the hollow solipsism of 
masturbation in contrast to the fulfilling and richly interpersonal nature 
of the interaction represented in the film. The viewer's fundamental 
exclusion from an experience they cannot share is emphasised. Rather 
than sex being subsumed into the visual, the process of transforming 
people's sexual interactions into a visual form and of engaging with that 
visual commodity, is shown to be a strange and lonely one. In contrast to 
the valorisation of the pornographic film considered in the previous 
chapter, here Houston asserts porn’s inadequacy as a visual medium. The 
notion of the film deing the sexual interaction is dismissed, as is the idea 
of visuality as the most significant arbiter of the erotic and the medium 
through which sexual interaction is best enriched and expressed. Instead, 
the insoluble supra-visibility of an uncapturable, interpersonal sexual 
interaction is asserted, the value of the pornographic film therefore 
undone within the film itself. 


Defetishised Sexualities 


Houston similarly dismantles the idea of the pornographic film as capa- 
ble of providing transparent access to authentic sexual subjectivities. The 


feature-length film Jn Search of the Wild Kingdom (2007) powerfully 
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critiques the idea so central to alternative pornographies that certain aes- 
thetics or a focus on certain sexual identities renders porn films capable 
of capturing ‘the’ ‘truth’ of a sexual interaction or identity. The film is 
framed as a documentary concerned with unearthing ‘the truth’ of les- 
bian sex and subjectivity. It begins by electronically tagging performer Jiz 
Lee in the hope of tracking the behaviour of what the documentary labels 
‘A Real Lesbian.’ The documentary maker Georgia Mann explains excit- 
edly to the viewer: 


I’m driven to find the absolute truth about lesbians, no matter what it takes 
[...] we must move past our clear understanding of heterosexuality and 
into the darkness of homosexuality [...] By tracking [lesbians’] sexual 
behaviour I hope to get the answers I want [...] Many people have tried to 
get to the true inner nature of lesbians before, but their subjects were all too 
aware of the setting [...] Some call me unethical, non-consensual, intru- 
sive. You know, you gotta break some eggs to make an omelette. 


The ridiculousness of the objective to find this ‘absolute truth’ of a reified 
and fixed sexual identity is demonstrated throughout the film, as Mann’s 
attempts to capture various definitive types of lesbian inevitably fail. In 
the part of the documentary entitled “Monogamous Couple, for exam- 
ple, Papi Coxxx and her long-term lover fail to live up to their monogamy 
label when, much to Mann’s astonishment, a third person arrives at the 
couple’s home for a threesome. As Mann’s documentary is ruined by 
these transgressions of easily recordable and definable sexual identities 
and interactions, bodies and behaviour forever evading attempts at cate- 
gorisation, so the film speaks to the broader representative impossibilities 
of alt porn’s promise. The inclusion in the faux-documentary of clips 
from mainstream ‘lesbian’ porn films featuring rigid-breasted, blonde 
women faking orgasms and gingerly prodding each other's vaginas with 
long red fingernails, does highlight important differences between heter- 
onormative, mainstream representations of lesbian sex and the far more 
representative gay female sex likely to be shown in alternative porn. 
However, /n Search of the Wild Kingdom ultimately critiques the idea that 
any pornography is capable of definitively capturing and knowing a sexu- 
ality or that such a thing would even be desirable. ‘The devalorisation of 
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the image form is linked to this defetishisation of sexual identity which, 
as Chap. 7 demonstrates, has been rendered central to the politicisation 
of alternative pornographies. 

In her chapter “Mighty Real’ in the edited collection Porn After Porn, 
Houston explicitly criticises the reference to authenticity on her own site, 
clarifying that such a supposition of particular sexualities as real ‘go[es] 
against the understandings of sexuality, queerness, and radicalism that lie 
beneath our work’ (2014, p. 117). Houston continues, ‘Part of our joy in 
the work we do is the chaos we hope we're throwing in the face of any 
idea that sexuality and gender are a fixed or predetermined inner essence’ 


(2014, p. 118). She goes on to define the objective of her company as to: 


[ble a part of the growth of a queer community that cares more about 
being with each other in pleasurable, loving, respectful, vulnerable, power- 
ful, intimate, and mutually consenting ways than about discovering the 
genuine reality of authentic sexual selves. (2014, p. 120) 


Again, this critique of sexual authenticity and an identitarian basis for the 
ethics of alternative pornographies devalorises the pornographic image. 
Instead of being posited as a full, whole depiction of truth and identity, 
it is shown to be inadequate and incapable of capturing such truths, 
which are themselves deconstructed as a possibility. 

This rejection of the idea of alternative pornographies as capable of 
delivering authenticity is bound up with Houston's critique of the porn 
viewer. As porn theorist Karly-Lynne Scott points out, an emphasis on 
authenticity ‘may inadvertently promote naive, uncritical, passive specta- 
torship [...] allowing the viewer to believe that they are able to determine 
the truth of a performer's experience by merely watching the text’ (2016, 
p. 130). In Search of the Wild Kingdom again draws attention to the spec- 
tatorial position and to pornography’s unavoidable status as a constructed 
filmic medium. Georgia Mann's reference to unethical intrusiveness is 
emphasised throughout the film, critiquing both the film-maker and the 
viewer's desire to reductively define performers through the acts of record- 
ing and watching. In another reflexive focus on sexual spectators, the 
intimacy, passion, sexual adventurousness and interactive normalcy of 
the performers is repeatedly juxtaposed with the predatory and awkward 
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status of the film crew, who are frequently included in the film, crouching 
in doorways and dangling booms over beds. While an intimate, private 
moment is shared between performers, the film crew are shown standing 
uncomfortably on the periphery of someone else’s sexual excitement, the 
bizarreness of this spectatorial position entwined with the critique of 
transparent and inherently ethical pornographic visibility. In the afore- 
mentioned ‘Monogamous Couple’ scene, Papi Coxxx and her partner are 
shown sharing an intimate morning kiss in bed before making love. The 
film then depicts the sudden departure of the crew, leaving the sound 
Operator sitting in the couple’s bedroom holding the boom, staring 
around uncomfortably as they realise they are now alone in a room with 
a couple having sex beside them. Mann ends her documentary with the 
following lament: 


I’ve filmed the lesbians in hiding so that I could catch them in the act of 
really being themselves [but] I haven't found what I was looking for [...] I 
don't think any amount of data collection or categorising will help me 
come closer to answering my questions. Maybe I'll have more luck with the 
sadomasochists. 


Houston's film does not base its alterity to mainstream pornography on 
the basis of proliferating more definitively authentic images of more 
authentic non-heteronormative sexualities; instead, she bases it on desta- 
bilising the very notion of authenticity and pornography’s ability to 
deliver it, achieving what queer theorist Jean Russo describes as the need 
for ‘queer netporn’ not to ‘fall back on the spectre of a static, overdeter- 
mined “real”’ (2007, p. 250). This deconstruction of the image form and 
of authenticity—in a way that encompasses, too, the real and essentialist 
self conjured in anti-pornography scholarship as the only possible oppo- 
sition to the capitalisation of the sexual body—means that Houston's 
films do not uncritically expand alternative pornographies’ fetishisation 
of sexual visibility. 

Pornography which dismantles the notion of the image as the ultimate 
value is capable, as Claire Bishop writes in her exploration of the possi- 
bilities of political performance within commodified culture, of ‘speaking 


twice’ (2012, p. 30). The films of Stoya and Houston considered here 
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demonstrate this capacity to speak both ‘from their readability’ in that 
these films function as hard-core pornography and ‘from their unread- 
ability’ (2012, p. 30) in their assertions of the multiple inadequacies of 
pornographic visibility. Where the monetisation of marginalised sexual 
communities and their interpolation into the demands of digital and 
postindustrial labour demonstrate how the unquestioned good of explicit 
image production and circulation can become a disciplinary capitalist 
mechanism, interventionist pornography demonstrates how alternative 
pornographies’ ideology of sexual visibility can be subverted by pornog- 
raphy itself. 


Anti-aesthetics 


The way in which interventionist pornography fosters a reflexivity in the 
image form itself continues in its deconstruction of the aestheticised 
‘surface’ of the porn film considered in Chap. 7. Just as the devalorisa- 
tion of the image form sees interventionist porn films stall in their easy 
circulation as commodities, so interventionist pornography’s different 
approach to aestheticisation similarly hinders an easy, uncritical 
consumability. 

Interventionist pornography moves away from cinematographic styles 
which celebrate films’ status as beautiful commodities. The output from 
Houston, Hill-Meyer and Courtney Trouble typify the rejection of the 
sumptuous luxury lauded in the filmic output of companies like Juicy 
Pink Box and Lust Cinema. Elegant mansions give way to unglamorous, 
nondescript rooms or the mundane domesticity of a performer’s home. 
People wear sweatpants as often as they don six-inch heels and have sex 
on rumpled grey sheets with the tele on in the background. In Houston's 
feature-length film /iz Lees Dirty 30 Birthday Orgy, people mill around a 
small flat eating crisps, chatting in doorways and occasionally congregat- 
ing on a double bed to have sex. They mop up wet patches, laugh, pass 
around lube and latex gloves, and get noticeably sweaty and bored. Sex is 
thoroughly de-exoticised and located within ordinary life. This emphasis 
on the normalcy and mundanity of sex de-aestheticises pornography, 
moving it away from an eroticism rooted in porn’s status as a fetishised 
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image object. ‘This de-aestheticisation is also linked to the representations 
of bodies, which eschew the normative consumerist beauty bound up 
with alternative pornographies’ aestheticisation of sex. 

Where alternative pornographies invariably focus on  non- 
heteronormative and patriarchal sexualities and reject the hard-bodied 
functionality characteristic of mainstream pornography, they also consis- 
tently conceptualise ‘alternative’ bodies as uniformly slim, toned, 
European and beautified. The bodies Houston, Hill-Meyer and Trouble 
represent, on the other hand, are simply bodies, who are given licence to 
fuck and be sexy and have pleasure as thoroughly ordinary people who 
eschew the productive discipline imposed by the filmic cultures of both 
the alternative and mainstream. The bodies on these sites jiggle and jut. 
They sport wheelchairs, casual clothes and the scars of removed breasts. 
In relation specifically to pornography’s attitude towards fatness, 
Courtney Trouble explained at the 2014 Feminist Porn Conference: 


Queer porn is the only size-integrated form of porn [...] Fat exclusion is 
born in misogyny [...] By leading a feminist movement that equates all 
bodies with sexual worth, by a strong pornographic activism, we are directly 
challenging the powerful system that reduces women to their desirability 
and their ability to succeed in our thin-obsessed hunger games. 
(Keynote 2014) 


The bodies represented in Hill-Meyer, Trouble and Houston’s films are 
not cynically marketable markers of the non-normative, but rather assert 
the universality and quotidian beauty of pleasure and intimacy. These 
bodies are what gender theorists Jana Evans Braziel and Kathleen LeBesco 
describe as the ‘fat, disabled, queer, or aged bodies’ that ‘mark out a kind 
of cultural excess or social terrain of “too much” (2005, p. 12). In their 
normality, they overflow not only the labouring, disciplined bodies anal- 
ysed in Part II but the thin, wealthy, safely commodifiable bodies com- 
mon to alternative pornographies. However, the non-normativity of 
bodies of colour, fat, differently abled, trans and queer bodies are not 
utilised as fetishised proofs of authenticity. Rather, performers’ bodies 
and sexual interactions are thoroughly de-exoticised, with the array of 
bodies and the relaxed normalcy of sets reconceptualising sex as 
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something which is about pleasure, connection and intimacy, rather than 
any definitive requirements for belonging to a queer sexual elite. 

With a de-emphasis on aestheticisation comes a dismissal too of neces- 
sary coolness and sexual pluralism. Where performers are not celebrated 
on the grounds of their marginalised sexual identities, so they are removed 
from the disciplinary requirements to look and behave in accordance 
with a chic non-normativity. The rejection of the pornographic film as a 
fetishised image object is simultaneously the rejection, then, of the body 
as necessarily thin, athletic, white, wealthy, able-bodied and mod- 
dishly non-normative. The de-aestheticisation of interventionist pornog- 
raphy therefore distances eroticism, desire and pleasure from normative 
consumerism and, in contrast to the conceit that aestheticisation is the 
principle expression of the politics of porn, establishes a different basis for 
its political intervention in pornography’s capitalisation of the sexual 
body. The greater the value of the image form, the less value the labour of 
the performer is afforded, as performers’ status as workers is obscured by 
the aestheticised filmic surface. Explicit instances of de-aestheticisation 
can therefore often signal pornography’s desire to found its politics not in 
the image, but in labour. 


A Porn Work Politics 


This repudiation of pornographic alterity through the fetishisation of a 
beautiful, consumptive surface signals interventionist pornography’s rad- 
ically different relationship to porn performance as labour. Where a 
fetishised image surface points to alternative pornographies’ rhetorical 
obscuring of the realities of performative labour, a de-emphasising of aes- 
thetics demonstrates interventionist pornography’s refusal to cover up the 
labour of porn performance, and relatedly, its desire to oppose capitalist 
exploitation and alienation through different means. The devalorisation 
of the image form and the move away from a highly aestheticised filmic 
surface indicates the desire to ‘open’ the image. Where the porn film 
ceases to be understood as a complete and beautified commodity, capable 
of offering the unproblematic ‘real’ of reified sexualities, so it renders pos- 
sible a more reflexive and critical approach to the image. ‘The ‘opening up’ 
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of the porn film functions to reveal, rather than deny, the realities of 
labour which produced it. Acknowledging porn performance as labour is 
therefore a crucial marker of interventionist pornography. 

Performer Jiz Lee writes in her introduction to the journal of Porn 
Studies 2016 edition on labour: 


We treat [porn performers’] work as performance, craft, and even art; but 
also as necessary economic activity for their survival [...] claims of ‘“empow- 
erment and ‘authenticity’ also rooted in a respectability politics whereby 
the joy of performing should be its own reward. (2016, p. 104) 


In this article, Lee quotes another performer Arabelle Raphael, who simi- 
larly asserts that ‘(t]he emphasis on authenticity in feminist porn can be 
problematic. It erases the fact that performing is labor’ (Lee 2016, p. 104). 
Likewise, Hill-Meyer insists on the importance of valuing porn produc- 
tion as a form of labour in a section of her website labelled ‘Participant/ 
Performer Ethics’: ‘It is our policy to refuse [...] participants and per- 
formers [who] have offered to work for free [...] We believe that sexual 
labor should be valued and people doing this work should always be paid’ 
(Values n.d.). Zahra Stardust’s art and activism is also concerned with 
foregrounding the reality of sexual performance as work. Her 2012 film 
Beautiful Monotony: Intimate Encounters; Erotic Labour features record- 
ings of Stardust performing lap dances for an array of customers. The 
recordings have been sped up and the film is shot from the floor so that 
only the torso and legs of the seated client, and the bottom half of 
Stardust’s body are visible. As with the mechanisation of the body anal- 
ysed in Chap. 4, the removal of the client’s and performer's heads in 
conjunction with hyperbolic speed emphasises the bodily labour of the 
lap dance, with Stardust’s physically tiring movements brought to the 
fore: grinding, doing the splits, striking balletic poses with her legs in 
mid-air and so on. The speed at which the dances are shown means too 
that the dance movements and necessary affectionate gestures Stardust 
performs to arouse the client and impart a sense that the client is desir- 
able, such as stroking their thigh or holding their hand, are highlighted 
as repetitive and effortful. Stardust describes the film as ‘a piece of endur- 
ance art—it was filmed in one cut over a period of three hours, and 
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portrays erotic labour as specifically skilled work. The stamina, flexibility 
and strength involved are obvious, as well as moments of negotiation, 
discussion and emotional labour’ (Beautiful Monotony 2012). This depic- 
tion of the difficulty and skill of the work, in its demand for beauty, grace 
and care-giving in the context of difficult and tiring physical movement, 
asks for acknowledgement of and respect for sexual work. 

Such an acknowledgement of porn performance as labour opens up 
the possibility for individual performers and companies to foreground 
the exploitative elements of their work. The opposition to exploitation 
and alienation at work is based not on the celebratory denial of labour 
but the acknowledgement of its (exploitative) realities. Where perform- 
ers, directors and producers acknowledge the labour of porn perfor- 
mance, they create the conditions for its improvement. By moving away 
from the humanising rhetoric of denying labour that significantly defines 
alternative pornographies, interventionist pornography creates the condi- 
tions for the improvement of labour conditions and for the connection of 
sex work to broader demands and discourses of labour rights. Courtney 
Trouble asserts this fact that it is in the acknowledgement, not the denial 
of labour, that the attenuation of porn performers’ exploitation and alien- 
ation lies: 


Sex work in and of itself doesn’t fucking hurt us. The discrimination and 
sexism that keeps us from making money in other professions. That hurts 
us [...] The socialisation that makes people rape and kill sex workers hurts 
us. Ihe government that won't make our jobs legal or protected or safe 
fucking hurts us. The assumption that being a sex worker makes us unfit to 
run countries, companies, and households. (Keynote 2014) 


Where in violent pornography the fracturing of the image to reveal the 
performer's labour operates as a mode of celebrating capitalist exploita- 
tion, interventionist pornography acknowledges the labour of porn per- 
formance as a means of genuine capitalist subversion. Interventionist 
pornography demonstrates how the revelation of porn production can 
operate for radical ends. 

Porn which effectively opposes the capitalisation of the body does so 
not through denying production but by engaging with it in order to 
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foster ‘more-than-capitalist’ (Gibson-Graham 2006, p. 64) labour prac- 
tices. The application form for potential workers is prominently dis- 
played, clearly showing how much the performers are paid—$400 for 
four hours work or $800 for six hours work—and the necessity of a for- 
malised discussion of what a performance will involve. That this contract 
is the basis for ensuring a worker's welfare avoids the common alt porn 
posit that the sex of demonstrably marginalised groups, represented in 
particular aestheticised ways, is always already ethical on the grounds of 
an assumed, innate pleasure and authenticity. The form asks potential 
performers to specify the types of protection they would like to have pro- 
vided—condoms, dental dams, gloves and so on, Houston’s team 
asserting: 


As a company, our standards while on set include respectful conduct, sobri- 
ety (models are not permitted to shoot if intoxicated), and the understand- 
ing that emotional and physical boundaries—including safer sex 
arrangements—are communicated and respected by all participants. 


(“Model For Us’ n.d.) 


In disallowing people who have consumed drugs or alcohol from per- 
forming, as well as other groups such as illegal immigrants, the possibility 
of performing out of desperation or while not in full control of one’s 
decision-making is attenuated. A governing motivation of the produc- 
tion process is therefore established as the preservation and respect for 
workers’ emotional and sexual health. Houston’s site places highly detailed 
information about the nature of the work alongside the purchasable 
films. What the shooting process will be like, who else will be in the 
room, how long a potential performer’s hours will be and so on are 
detailed on the site, providing transparent information about the produc- 
tion process for both potential performers and viewers. The respectful 
and safe context of the film-making and performers’ control over the 
scenes can also be understood better by viewers through the live stream- 
ing of films being made, rather than simply accepting sites’ rhetorical 
assertions of respectful and egalitarian treatment. Her site profters the 
necessity of ethical labour on set, not as a hopelessly optimistic denial of 
work, but as a sign of the possibilities of building a company with ethical 
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labour conditions at its centre. Rather than ‘simply tak[ing] advantage of 
contemporary labour conditions (Bishop 2012, p. 43), interventionist 
porn companies confront and reject the concrete forms of exploitation 
interpolated in porn performance and seek to build companies governed 
by responsibility to the worker and the community, rather than by profit. 
Where the analysis of alternative pornographies in the previous chapter 
demonstrates that the valorisation of individuality and community can 
be celebrated in lieu of alternative economic practices, interventionist 
pornography uses labour principally to enrich communities and workers’ 
lives. Paying a fair wage and encouraging performers’ ownership of their 
own companies, prioritising workers’ sexual rights and respecting the 
sexual communities with which production is embedded are the govern- 
ing tenets of companies such as Houston’. The “Houston dollar’ (Porn’s 
Best Practices n.d.) that is displayed on one of the many pages describing 
the company’s responsibilities to the performer features Houston's smil- 
ing black face on a dollar bill. It symbolises the possibility of what femi- 
nist economic geographers Julie Graham and Katherine Gibson call 
‘more-than-’, ‘non-’ and ‘differently’ capitalist enterprises (2006, p. 64). 
David Harvey sees neoliberalism’s ideological task as asserting above all 
else ‘[t]he sanctity of contracts and the individual right to freedom of 
action, expression, and choice’ (2005, p. 64). This focus on the individual 
functions to de-emphasise human rights in relation to things like a safe 
workplace, economic stability, a rich community life and a healthy envi- 
ronment. [he rhetorical focus on individual freedom is therefore a met- 
onym for companies’ freedom to exploit people and the environment for 
profit in the name of free enterprise. Rejecting the insidious neoliberal 
ideology of ‘the right to exchange’ above all else, Houston explicitly 
describes the market as an inappropriate economic guide, describing her 
company as follows: 


We are a for-profit company, but we want to play no part in the greed and 
selfishness of capitalism [...] The profits we make go into expanding the 
range of representations we offer, and into paying our employees and per- 
formers as fairly as we can for their amazing work. (2014, p. 120) 
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A humane mode of employment extends beyond the porn set as a specific 
‘moment of productive labour, to a broader reconceptualisation of work 
as necessitating that the emotional and physical welfare of workers be 
placed above a motivation for profit. 

Interventionist companies also foster close relationships between 
employer and employee with, for example, Courtney Trouble working 
alongside her employees as a performer and encouraging her co-stars and 
employees to establish their own independent companies and become 
capitalist owners themselves. Sinn Sage created Sinn Sage Studios, for 
example. James Darling directed his first film with TROUBLEfims that 
launched his own site FIM Fucker. Performer Carol Aorta now owns her 
own company Aorta Films. Another performer who began with 
Trouble, Chelsea Poe now directs her own independent films. She describes 
her first featured role in Trouble Films’ Fucking Mystic (2014) as giving her 
‘freedom and control over my content that most performers never get ... 
Courtney Trouble, Coco Pop, William Control and I all collaborated [...] 
I was involved from casting, to writing, to co-directing, to marketing, and 
I own half the rights to the film’ (Fucking Mystic 2014). Trouble therefore 
refers to her company as the TROUBLEfilms Collective (my emphasis), 
with the role of performer, director and owner/producer blending: ‘Our 
directors, who are all performers, always own and profit from their own 
films’ (Indie Porn Revolution n.d.). Collective ownership is one of the 
most important ways in which interventionist pornography can valuably 
distinguish itself within the celebratory rhetoric of alternative pornogta- 
phies as meaningfully ‘more-than’ capitalist. Madison Young powerfully 
asserts this necessity that pornography that genuinely intervenes in capi- 
talist exploitation must involve dismantling hierarchies of capitalist own- 
ership in her 2016 book DIY Porn: Handbook, A How-To Guide to 
Documenting Our Own Sexual Revolution: ‘If we want to change not only 
sexual representation but class inequalities, if we want to serve, empower 
and benefit our vibrant communities, and use porn as a medium to do so, 
then a shift towards collective ownership of the product, profit and deci- 
sion-making is a way to ensure that no-one is left behind. Bring on the 
worker-owned DIY porno cooperatives!’ (2016). Though this cooperative 
economic structure undoubtedly needs to be a more defining element of 
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interventionist pornography, the companies and performers considered 
throughout this chapter point to these vital new possibilities. 

Houston also acknowledges the economic precarity inherent to the 
creative industries and seeks ways of mitigating it. A section of the site 
entitled “Other Job Opportunities’ describes a free monthly “CrashCourse’ 
workshop for porn professionals on how to maximise their earnings by 
promoting their shoots via social media and their own websites, stating 
that ‘[s]ome performers make $100/month ($1200 a year) by promoting 
their shoots via websites, Tumblr and other social media (Porn’s Best 
Practices n.d.). Houston’s site also functions as a hub for performers to 
connect to local clinics and sex work labour groups, encouraging per- 
formers to joins organisations such as the Sex Workers Outreach Project 
in North America, ‘a national social justice network dedicated to the fun- 
damental human rights of people involved in the sex trade and their com- 
munities (About Us’ n.d.). The “Queer Sexual Health Resources’ section 
of the site contains advice on sexual health, completing your taxes as a 
self-employed worker and escorting safety. The personal, academic and 
political writing of performers such as Jiz Lee, Siouxsie Q, Madison 
Young, Stoya and Zahra Stardust also point to promising new possibili- 
ties for porn performers and sex workers to talk about their work on their 
own terms. The extensive interviews conducted for Courtney Trouble’s 
porn site Queer Porn TV, as the analysis of Syd Blakovich’s interview in 
the previous chapter demonstrates, constitute a potentially useful space 
for such open discussion of the realities of performative and satellite sex 
work. However, creating a culture in which performers feel comfortable 
to talk candidly about precarity, exploitation and the emotional and 
physical difficulties of their work without their critique affecting their 
employability or being used against them to deny their right to work as 
sex workers, is still needed. 

Houston's acknowledgement and foregrounding of labour signals an 
important difference in how interventionist pornography defines its 
politicisation. Rather than founding pornography’s rejection of exploita- 
tion in the disavowal of labour, interventionist pornography locates its 
politicisation in the foregrounding of labour. This new plane of porn 
analysis is therefore located within what sex workers and activists Juno 
Mac and Molly Smith describe as the recent ‘shift in the sex worker 
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movement away from protective “Happy Hooker” myths, towards a 
Marxist-feminist, labour-centred analysis’ (2018, p. 13). An acknowl- 
edgement of porn performers’ status and needs as workers produces a 
more powerful porn politics through which labour conditions can be 
tangibly altered and performers can be usefully joined together. A porn 
politics based on labour is able to respond to the ways in which pornog- 
raphy’s own ostensible revolts are bound up with exploitative productiv- 
ity, interventionist pornography posing a vital way of moving marginalised 
sexual cultures away from an empowerment and agency based around 
commodified aestheticisation, demonstrable marginality and the dis- 
avowal of working realities, and towards critical engagement with capital- 
ist and neoliberal labour practices. 

Where Chap. 7 demonstrates the depoliticising consequences of a sole 
focus on sexual identity, interventionist pornography does not efface the 
significance of identity. Rather, it shows the necessity of connecting issues 
of sexual identity with labour. Miranda Joseph highlights, for example, 
that a distinction between identity and politics ‘reproduce[s] an opposi- 
tion between gayness as a cultural category and economics or politics as 
indifferent to sexuality. Ihe opposition between culture and economy 
[...] mobilized quite specifically to quiet anticapitalist activism’ (Joseph, 
p. 171). Pornography is particularly well-suited to demonstrating this 
vital connection between culture and economy, in its profound connec- 
tions simultaneously with sexual identity and with labour. ‘The impor- 
tance of identity to the political histories and lived experiences of 
performers is thoroughly asserted on sites like Houston’s and Trouble’s 
with profiles of each performer providing significant detail regarding a 
performer's gender identity, pronouns, their views on what ‘being’ queer 
means to them and so on. However, this recognition of the importance 
of identity does not replace a focus on labour as the basis of performers’ 
collectivisation, with the significance of sexual identity and bodily appear- 
ance often stressed as relevant in relation to its impact on the worker: that 
is, being fat, black or disabled is stressed by performers as making finding 
work more difficult, and as negatively impacting on their treatment in 
the workplace, by, for example, receiving lower pay or being referred to 
by talent spotters, directors and co-stars in disrespectful ways. 
Interventionist pornography acknowledges the importance of sexual 
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identity to galvanising performers’ politics and to their treatment as 
workers, allowing identity to expand beyond the individual and the poli- 
tics of representation. 

By rooting the politics of a pornography opposed to the capitalisation 
of the sexual body in labour rather than sexual identity, interventionist 
pornography offers a way of collectivising workers across porn companies 
and ostensibly distinct industries. A focus on workers’ rights, rather than 
only artistic or identitarian motivations, creates a porn politics which tra- 
verses alt/mainstream binaries and which becomes usable by those per- 
formers often most in need of protection. In her article ‘Doing It for Free: 
Digital Labour and the Fantasy of Amateur Online Pornography, femi- 
nist and games theorist Bonnie Ruberg powerfully describes how the dis- 
avowal of porn performance as work creates an unhelpful moral division 
between different types of sex workers. She states that the perception of 
‘sex work [a]s either bad work or not work at all’ (Ruberg 2015, p. 157) 
and the valorisation of the ‘for pleasure, not for profit’ discourse, ‘enables 
exploitation by silencing discussions around compensation [...] and 
devalues the sexual expression of those who cannot afford to (or choose 
not to) do it for free [...] those who invoke the right to be paid for their 
labour are cast as the exploited tools of a capitalist system’ (Ruberg 2015, 
pp. 158, 154). Interventionist pornography re-politicises work and posits 
the status of the performer as worker, rather than as gay, tattooed, dis- 
abled etc., as the site of a collective resistance against both the exploitative 
productivity which defines mainstream contemporary pornography and 
the forms of exploitation bound up in its alternative. Interventionist porn 
politics derives not, then, from aesthetics and the fetishisation of particu- 
lar sexual identities, but from a politics of work. In The Problem with 
Work, Kathi Weeks explains how ‘[a] politics of work [...] takes aim at an 
activity rather than an identity, with a ‘focus on labouring practices, on 
the labor process and the relations of labor’ (2011, pp. 18, 19). A work- 
based politics in interventionist pornography affords porn makers the 
ability to change labour practices and relations. 

Placing labour at the heart of the development of porn politics also 
allows the labour issues within the porn industry to be connected to 
broader labour issues connected with neoliberalism, immaterial and free 
labour and the creative industries. Aristea Fotopoulou is critical of the 
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politicisation of porn on the grounds that pornography’s issues are not 
those of broader society: ‘as if the inequalities that characterize [the porn 
industry] are indeed the inequalities and issues of queer politics [...] as if 
the media world is the world we inhabit—the social, political and cul- 
tural world’ (2013, p. 260). However, the labour inequalities of porn 
production are precisely those of the wider social and economic world, 
interventionist pornography’s work politics speaking to neoliberal and 
postindustrial labour practices which are relevant to everyone. Sex worker 
activist groups such as the UK-based Sex Worker Advocacy Resistance 
Movement (SWARM) Collective and the US-based Desiree Alliance dem- 
onstrate this connection between activism related specifically to sex work- 
ers, such as the decriminalisation of sex work and the reversal of bills such 
as FOSTA-SESTA, and broader labour rights. During London’s 2019 
International Women’s Day, SWARM and the English Collective of 
Prostitutes declared, “We must fight with our own voices, under the (red) 
umbrella of labour and human rights [...] Women who are not sex work- 
ers are also oppressed by our exploitation’ (Women’s Strike n.d.). The 
Desiree Alliance similarly asserts on its website: 


We advocate for people impacted by labor issues, social stigma, and crimi- 
nalization, and we condemn any attempts at restricting our autonomy and 
self-determination [...] To access social, medical, and justice services with- 
out discrimination in any form including but not limited to gender, sexual- 
ity, race, citizenship status, or the way we choose to work. (Desiree 


Alliance n.d.) 


Sex-discrimination, racism, immigration and poverty are inseparable 
from labour rights, and all of these sites of inequality and struggles for 
justice are expressed in the sex worker. As the founder of the Feminist 
Porn Awards Chanelle Gallant asserts, feminist porn must be defined by: 


ethical working conditions, labour standards and wages for sexual and 
emotional labour [...] That is sex work feminism 101. In fact, it’s working 
class feminism 101—pay women well for work that is feminized, underval- 
ued and often precarious, like sex work [...] [we must] link feminism in sex 
work to labour conditions. (Gallant 2017) 
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Interventionist pornography crucially asserts this connection between sex 
work and broader labour rights, dissolving the binary of what Kevin 
Floyd calls ‘sexual/social privatization’ (2009, p. 214) which functions to 
trivialise and separate out sexual identity politics from the labour politics 
it could potentially invigorate. By demonstrating the continuity between 
labour rights and other human rights, and between problems with labour 
encountered in porn performance with those encountered by creative 
industries workers, mothers, people of colour, people with disabilities 
and people employed on zero-hours contracts, for example, intervention- 
ist pornography can potentially attenuate the division between sexuality 
and lived economics. Thus, where Madison Young publicises on social 
media platforms the exhausting constancy of (sexual) performance work 
alongside the full-time job of childcare and Zahra Stardust highlights the 
way exploitative elements of sex work play across other types of female 
and domestic work, these performers crucially interpolate sex worker's 
rights into a broader theorisation of contemporary labour injustices. In 
Stardust’s aforementioned film Eat. Sleep. Strip. Repeat, she links sex work 
and domestic labour as both: 


largely feminised forms of unpaid, undervalued or precarious labour. Both 
use the body (carpet burn and knee injuries are common in my job) and 
both involve emotional labour (the baby bottle beside the nipple clamps 
speaks to the relational work we do taking care of others—infant or adult). 


(Eat. Sleep. Strip. Repeat n.d.) 


By demonstrating sex work’s place on a continuum with a range of other 
jobs, performers embed their critique of labour in the broader fight 
against precarious and privatised neoliberal labour. Vitally, this estab- 
lishes the centrality of the sexual body to an understanding of contempo- 
rary capitalist functioning. Interventionist pornography shows that the 
sexual body is not separate from but fundamental to economics, from 
childcare and gender inequalities in the workplace to the valorisation of 
libidinal affect through digital interfaces, to sex workers. 
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The queerness celebrated on sites like the Crash Pad and Queer Porn TV 
therefore refers not only to a sexual identity or sexual ideology of fluidity 
but to the status of queer as a destabilising and denaturalising concept. As 
Nicola Smith asserts in Queer Sex Work, “queer” should be situated as a 
way of thinking rather than a marker of identity; and that rather than 
taking queer as an authentic identity, we must think more “queerly” to 
unsettle the normative scripts of capitalist labour discourse in the context 
of sex work’ (Smith et al. 2015, p. 5). Interventionist pornography queers 
capitalism through the positing of alternative economic practices and, 
relatedly, through the discursive destabilisation of capitalist 
totalitarianism. 

Interventionist pornography’s focus on placing workers’ emotional 
and physical welfare above a motivation for profit and on using perform- 
ers labour to enrich the local community demonstrates the humanising 
potential of economic relations. Where the previous chapter explored 
ways in which postindustrial capitalism monetises community and indi- 
viduals’ subjectivity, this chapter demonstrates that this evolution of capi- 
talism does not empty human beings of their power: to collectivise, to 
revolt and to enrich social relations. Interventionist pornography demon- 
strates how wage labour need not necessarily produce the degradation of 
the worker and the subsumption of social justice and community enrich- 
ment to the imperative of profit. It shows how companies can reject the 
neoliberal assertion of ‘personal responsibility as an abdication of public, 
collective caretaking’ (Duggan 2003, p. 87), asserting the responsibility 
of companies to recirculate value locally through funding local commu- 
nity programmes and using humanised economic relations to extend 
beyond the ethical imperatives specific to sex work. Houston’s company 
is involved in long-term investment in local sex worker communities, for 
example, Pink and White Production’s “Community Support’ section 
asking viewers to inform them of important events in the Bay Area in 
need of funding. This community-building objective goes beyond what 
Siouxsie Q refers to as the ‘SanFransexual Revolution’ (Siouxsie Q, Queer 
Porn TV n.d.), however. Houston also connects her porn production to 
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other issues of environmental, racial and socio-economic justice, her 
company funding the SF Walk Against Rape and the Network/La Red, a 
survivor-led domestic abuse support organisation; the Queer Prison- 
Haters Ball and the fundraiser for incarcerated LGBTQ & HIV+; the 
Queer Women of Color Media Arts Project and the Northwest Women 
of Color Conference; Queer LifeSpace, a nonprofit providing low-fee 
mental health and substance abuse care; and the Japan Tsunami Disaster 
Relief, as well funding a host of projects related to improved sexual health 
and education, such as Scarleteen fundraisers and sex education text- 
books and university workshops. Courtney Trouble similarly describes 
her first feature film Fucking Against Fascism as: 


[a] way to make something on a small enough budget that we could use it 
to raise money for life-saving charities [...] 1/3 of every sale goes to organ- 
isations in need [...] donated monthly to Trans Lifeline, Black Lives Matter 
and other organizations resisting the up-rise of fascism around the world. 
(Fucking Against Fascism 2018) 


In her keynote speech at the 2014 Feminist Porn Conference, Trouble 
tells performers to: 


run for office, design alternative sex education for children [...] Make the 
porn that uplifts your community [...] make a financial investment in 
social justice. Let your feminism inform your porn. Let your porn inform 
your feminism [...] I want the feminist porn movement to be just more 
than a group of us rallying around each other, self empowering cool short 
films and porn sites [...] I want us to stand for more than just the impor- 
tance of diversity [...] We can use porn to make a difference outside of the 
porn industry [...] When we are all working together, as feminists, sex 
workers, academics, people of colour, fat activists, queers. (Keynote 2014) 


Tobi Hill-Meyer also articulates a principle objective of porn making as 
societal enrichment: ‘I really want to see more community projects that 
are about building something positive [...] If you've got that, and you 
just build out, and out and out, connecting with people and centring the 
experiences of those most marginalised in your work, you really can't go 


wrong (Tobi Hill-Meyer, Queer Porn TV 2011). Zahra Stardust 
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similarly connects her activism focused on sex worker rights with her 
legal work with projects related to Aboriginal land ownership in Australia 
and governmental compensation for female Aboriginal sexual abuse vic- 
tims. Chanelle Gallant connects her sex worker activism with prison 
reform, co-founding the group Showing Up for Racial Justice, North 
America’s first grassroots organisation campaigning for the human rights 
of migrants and sex workers in prison. ‘The close social relations between 
performers emphasised in alternative pornographies—both their sexual 
connectedness and their afhliations through shared, marginalised sexual 
identities—can transcend the capitalist co-optation of community con- 
sidered in the previous chapter to: cultivate communities; humanise wage 
labour; assert the necessary intersectionality of labour and sexuality; and 
transform the customarily immovable hierarchy between capitalist and 
worker. These companies’ intervention in capitalism therefore takes place 
through but is not restricted to sexuality, asserting the vital connectedness 
of sexual politics to race, disability, immigration, welfare and the environ- 
ment. This expansion of the politics of porn, so that the politics of sexual 
identity and sexual representation are necessarily connected to the judi- 
cial system, global racial issues, medical care and the environment, dem- 
onstrates the potential, humane sociality at the heart of economic 
relations. The economic relations built in interventionist porn are not 
individualised, separate and temporally bound to work time, then, but 
are precisely concerned with building long-term enriched and equitable 
social relations. Individual directors, performers and company owners 
demonstrate the potential to, in Claire Bishop’s words, ‘rehumanis[e] a 
society rendered numb and fragmented by the repressive instrumentality 
of capitalist production [...] taking steps—however small—to repair the 
social bond’ (2012, p. 11). Interventionist pornography locates porn per- 
formance within a constellation of local and global social, political and 
economic issues which broaden pornography’s politicisation from one 
based in the reification of particular sexual identities and aesthetic styles. 
Its foregrounding of local community enrichment and (inter)national 
demands for social justice demonstrate interventionist pornography’s 
objective to rehumanise economic relations and to create an intersec- 
tional porn politics that connects a socio-sexual commons to issues of 
labour and justice. 
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This use of humanised economic relations to enrich communities 
demonstrates a way of celebrating and recovering sociality without con- 
structing these phenomena as fundamentally separate from economics. 
As with its move away from the fetishisation of particular sexual identities 
as inherently ethical, interventionist pornography posits a notion of com- 
munity that operates through economic relations rather than fetishising 
communities as autonomous from capitalism. Sociality is understood as 
something which can be meaningfully constructed through humane eco- 
nomic relations, not, in Miranda Joseph's terms, as ‘a pure or resistant 
alternative to capitalism’ (Joseph 2001, pp. 15-16). This resocialisation 
of economic relations is one way in which interventionist pornography 
demands an understanding of ‘the’ economy as more porous and mal- 
leable. Its assertion that humane wage labour and the prioritisation of 
community enrichment and social justice need not be mutually exclusive 
similarly requires an attenuation of the conceptualisation of capitalism as 
singular and all-encompassing. Interventionist pornography constitutes 
the very sign of the multiplicity of economies, of the ways in which com- 
panies can operate according to ethical principles thoroughly opposed to 
those which govern neoliberal capitalism. 

Cultural and economic discourse surrounding neoliberalism and 
immaterial labour consistently constructs capitalism as an unavoidable 
totality. David Harvey, for example, describes attempts to ‘construct 
social solidarities and express a collective will’ as the product of neoliber- 
alism’s precarity and individualisation: community collectivities are 
damned as signs of ‘a disposable workforce [...] [s]tripped of the protec- 
tive cover of lively democratic institutions (2005, p. 171). Angela 
McRobbie similarly sees ‘only glimpses, flashes [of radicalism] [...] within 
a landscape of capitalist domination (2011, p. 70). The ways in which 
capitalism has evolved to economise new aspects of the human subject, 
including, in the case of alternative pornographies, the desire to oppose 
capitalism itself, have fostered a sense that rejecting the fundamentally 
exploitative and destructive tenets of capitalism is impossible. However, 
Gibson-Graham powerfully critique what they describe as this melan- 
cholic leftist position which renders all alternatives, oppositions and 
splinterings of capitalism as only hopeless signs of the fractured social 
anomie of postindustrial neoliberalism: alternatives become not a sign of 
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hope but a sign, always, of capitalism’s unassailable omnipresence. 
Gibson-Graham provide an important analysis of the damage done by 
this discursive bolstering of capitalist hegemony. They describe how the 
perception of capitalism as singular and insurmountable negates the pos- 
sibility of economic subversion or change: 


Capitalism’s others fail to measure up to it as the true form of economy 
[...] its humane other, socialism, may be seen to lack its productivity; other 
forms of economy lack its global extensiveness, or its inherent tendency to 
dominance and expansion [...] Thus rather than constituting a diverse 
realm of heterogeneity and difference, representations of noncapitalism fre- 
quently become subsumed to the discourse of capitalist hegemony. To the 
extent that capitalism exists as a monolith and noncapitalism as an insuf- 
ficiency or absence, the economy is not a plural space, a place of difference 
and struggle [...] [we must] dislodge the discursive dominance of capitalist 
economic activity and reclaim it as a contested space of representation [...] 
repoliticiz[ing] the economy by challenging the representation of capital- 
ism as the necessarily and naturally dominant form (or identity) of econ- 


omy. (Gibson-Graham 2006, pp. 7, 13, 5, 54) 


They explain that asserting capitalism's indomitability produces a ‘discur- 
sive dominance of capitalism to the detriment of a politics of economic 
becoming [...] making “more real” the dominance of capitalism through 
repeated assertions of its inescapability’ (2014, p. 81). They continue that 
‘it is the way capitalism has been “thought” that has made it so difficult 
for people to imagine its supersession (Gibson-Graham 2006, 1, 3, 4). 
The way in which leftist critiques of neoliberalism and new forms of digi- 
tal labour focus on capitalism’s unstoppable proliferation into all aspects 
of human existence and sociality therefore creates the conditions for capi- 
talism’s ascendancy. In Archaeologies of the Future: The Desire Called Utopia 
and Other Science Fictions, Fredric Jameson similarly asserts the necessity 
of focusing on ‘glimpses’ of alternative economies as a vital part of attenu- 
ating capitalism’s dominance: 


To reawaken in the midst of a privatized and psychologizing society, 
obsessed with commodities and bombarded by the ideological slogans of 
big business, some sense of the ineradicable drive towards collectivity that 
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can be detected, no matter how faintly and feebly, in the most degraded 
works of mass culture [...] is surely an indispensable precondition for any 
meaningful Marxist intervention in contemporary culture. (2007, p. 34) 


Alternatives to and within capitalism can therefore become conceptual- 
ised positively as a sign of the malleability and porousness of capitalism, 
rather than a sign of capitalism’s power, necessarily, to encompass and 
neutralise any resistance and alternative economic practices. This need to, 
to quote Gibson-Graham once more, ‘invigorate [capitalism's] “constitu- 
tive outside” [...] [by] envisioning “different capitalisms” and constitut- 
ing a positive space of noncapitalist economic difference’ (2006, pp. 18, 
21) is replicated in pornography. The understanding of capitalism’s unas- 
sailability forms the basis of the hugely culturally and judicially influen- 
tial view that pornography is inherently exploitative because it involves 
waged sexual labour and, relatedly, that alternative pornographies cannot 
pose a meaningful alternative because of their economic and cul- 
tural insignificance. The relative smallness of companies like Pink and 
White compared to conglomerates like MindGeek should not be allowed 
to negate the significance of the former's existence. Doing so, as Gibson- 
Graham point out, bolsters a sense of economic success only ever looking 
one way and of differently and anti-capitalist porn companies and collec- 
tives as not valuable signs of the aliveness and vitality of counterhege- 
monic economies. Stephen Maddison asserts precisely this when he 
points out that the ‘focus on [mainstream porn] alone while ignoring 
alternatives risks reproducing its authority and inevitability (2013, p. 2). 
The failure to enumerate alternatives to exploitative capitalist pornogra- 
phy bolsters the dominance of the types of pornography considered in 
Parts I and II of this book, making the cultural critic culpable in the rei- 
fication of the exploitation, racism and misogyny so common to pornog- 
raphy. Academics and cultural theorists have a responsibility to 
acknowledge alternative porn companies and to critique them, as this 
chapter has argued, in relation specifically to their approach to labour. It 
is therefore through acknowledging and critically analysing the company 
founders, websites, communities and workers of alternative pornogra- 
phies that pornography’s resistance to capitalism can be asserted. 
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The acknowledgement and critical appraisal of proliferating digital 
sites of alternative capitalist practise is part of the expansion of more 
genuinely interventionist porn companies. As Trouble points out, ‘[F]rom 
the largest corporations to the smallest websites, we are no longer a sub- 
culture or underworld (even those of us who represent a subcultural 
underworld!) but a global media industry’ (Trouble 2016, p. 198). As 
these sites become more culturally and economically significant, with 
nascent sites like Trouble’s and Houston's proliferating more companies 
which potentially function according to the same principles, the compet- 
ing economic ideology of humane labour and community enrichment 
demonstrated in interventionist porn gains a steadily wider reach and 
relevance. Games theorist Micha Cardenas conceptualises this prolifera- 
tion in terms of an epidemic, concluding that ‘queer porn sites should be 
structured around collective ownership, decision-making and capital dis- 
tribution [...] creating a postcapitalist space for queer expressions of 
sexuality which can continue to infect new sites with postcapitalist senti- 
ment and displace capitalism’ (2014, p. 114). Where contemporary anti- 
porn theorists assert the ideological significance of pornography in the 
cultural impact and economic dominance of large porn companies, the 
growing economic success and cultural prominence of interventionist 
porn companies and performers must similarly be afforded significance 
commensurate to their cultural and economic relevance. The growth of 
interventionist pornography must be acknowledged as a sign of the 
expansion of capitalist alternatives and not as a tautological assertion of 
capital’s co-optation of further reaches of potential radicalism. 

Porn politics need not be restricted to questions of representation and 
cinematographic style; pornographic film can instead be used as an impor- 
tant basis through which values of ethical labour and social justice can be 
asserted. Interventionist pornography posits the pornographic film as a 
vital node in a broader network of political objectives, rather than assert- 
ing image production as the totality of activism. In the conjunction of the 
devalorisation of the image form as an aesthetic object and the assertion of 
the image as the beginning, not the entirety, of enriching social relations 
based on social and economic justice, interventionist pornography demon- 
strates the radical potential of images. Flusser describes precisely this neces- 
sity of focusing not on the content of images but on what they seek to do: 
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Technical images [...] must be decoded not from the signifier but from the 
signified, not from what they show but from what they show for. And the 
question appropriate to them is, to what end do technical images mean? 
[...] what is the purpose of making the things they show mean what they 
do? For what they show is merely a function of their purpose. (2000, p. 48) 


Interventionist pornography must similarly assert the significance of por- 
nography on the basis not on what it looks /éke but what it looks for, As 
interventionist pornography profters filmic commodities not as valuable 
in themselves but valuable only with regard to what they can create 
beyond the image, they enact a revolutionary potential of images which 
is crucial in pornography’s digital culture of atomised, depoliticised view- 
ers and performers. Flusser describes the potential radicalism of images as 
one which is not negated by the dominance of visual culture, but which 
must necessarily locate visuality within its revolution: 


The social structure that is now appearing represents a synchronization of 
radiating images with the dispersed, lonely, depersonalized people who sit 
at the terminals of these rays. Revolutionary visualization tries to replace 
this structure with another in such a way that the images bring new inter- 
personal relationships into being and lead to new social configurations [...] 
Such a social configuration would still be characterized by technical images. 
In fact, it would deserve to be called an “image culture” more than our cur- 
rent culture does. But instead of the traffic between people and images, it 
would be traffic between people by way of images that would lie at the 
heart of such a society ... only then would they link person to person [...] 
a humane visual culture. (2000, pp. 66-8) 


The potential social good of the sexual in interventionist pornography is 
not reducible to the expansion of pornographic images, but rather func- 
tions through interventionist porn to connect and cohere disparate 
groups on the grounds of equality, social justice and egalitarian labour 
relations. The politics of interventionist pornography is not based nar- 
rowly in the individual right to sexual visibility but in broader construc- 
tions of alternative economic practices. Interventionist films such as /iz 
Lees Dirty 30 Birthday Party posit the film as a potent symbol of ethical 


and communitarian labour which seeks to expand these ideals through its 
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consumption online, rather than functioning as a private, consumptive 
spectacle to be consumed by atomised digital viewers. Just as the sexual 
interaction represented is one of communality and a rejection of capital- 
istically disciplined bodies, so the image avoids being reduced to an 
exchangeable commodity, becoming instead a powerful basis for radical, 
public sex. 


Epilogue 


Pornography is particularly suited to modelling the resocialisation of eco- 
nomic relations, being both potently discursively connected with ques- 
tions of work and capable of powerful and galvanising displays of human 
connection and care. Giovanna Maina describes Belladonna’s film, 
Strapped Dykes, for example, as foregrounding dialogue between per- 
formers which ‘functions as erotic negotiation of the modalities of sexual 
contact [...] bring[ing] viewers to the very core of a spontaneous (and 
absolutely equal) relationship [...] [a] space of choice and consent’ (2014, 
p. 96). Where sexual interaction explicitly located in the context of work 
models such mutual and egalitarian social relations, it highlights the 
potential humane labour inherent to all sexual relations. Sexual interac- 
tion always constitutes emotional and physical efforts, to give pleasure, 
but also to produce gender, self-esteem and subjectivity in others. Gender 
and sexuality scholar Jane Ward uses the term ‘gender labor, to describe 
the work of ‘giving gender’ that takes place in trans sexual interactions: 


Femme lovers of trans men [...] work hard to produce transgender mascu- 
linity [...] Femme dykes labor to treat butches and FTMs like men; and 
butches and FTMs labor to treat femmes (and sometimes all women) like 
queens [...] these efforts are often “labors of love” enacted for and by peo- 
ple who are denied gender validation within mainstream culture (women, 
men of color, queers). (Ward 2010, p. 240) 


These ‘labors of love’ are not specific to non-heteronormative sexual 
interactions. [he way in which sexual interactions can typify generosity, 
tenderness and giving for anothers benefit—building belonging, 
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acceptance, love, self-belief, gender, arousal, connection and so on— 
through labour is universal. Acts of ‘witnessing, nurturing, validating, 
fulfilling, authenticating, special knowing, and secret-keeping’ (Ward 
2010, p. 237) which can take place in sexual interactions therefore estab- 
lish sex as always a type of labour. ‘The physical and emotional effort of 
sexual interactions to generate positive affect in another and, as interven- 
tionist pornography demonstrates, to build humane social relations 
which go beyond the value of the sexual interaction itself, sees the labour 
of sex reinstate the use-value of labour. Licking someone's scar, tiring a 
bicep to fist someone to orgasm, giving someone head, telling someone 
they are beautiful and so on are valorising forms of bodily, emotional and 
perhaps also wage labour. Sex is an act which involves using one’s self as 
a means to another person’s ends. Performer and director Vex Ashley 
describes sex as ‘willingly engag|ing] in actions that are not necessarily the 
most pleasurable, comfortable or desirable for us personally in order to 
feel good about being an orchestrator in the enjoyment of others. Sex is 
adapting, not only about letting go yourself but also helping others to do 
so’ (2016, p. 188). Care for another, tenderness and moments of selfless- 
ness necessarily mean instrumentalising one’s self for another in a way 
that is mutual and chosen. This is not a reduction of the self, in Sergei 
Prozorovs terms, to ‘pure means (2011, p. 81), either in relation to 
becoming soluble and subservient to pornography’s desire for visibility or 
in the reduction of a person to another’s means. Rather, it is a putting to 
use of one’s own body and capacity to give pleasure, compassion, tender- 
ness and so on, that benefits others/another in ways which enrich the 
subject simultaneously. Sex as a reciprocal form of labour, each person at 
different moments putting themselves to use for the other and co-creat- 
ing intimacy, belonging, gender, arousal and so on, therefore epitomises 
the capacity for the humanisation and resocialisation of labour relations. 
Agamben’s statement that ‘[i]ntimacy is the name of our use-of-oneself as 
a relation to the inappropriable’ (2015, p. 26) gestures towards the capac- 
ity to make one’s self useful and to labour for something beyond one’s self 
without reducing or objectifying the worker: rather, through this mutual 
utility, the subject is ameliorated and expanded. Gibson-Graham’s meta- 
phor of the body to assert the porousness of capitalism is therefore liter- 
alised in interventionist pornography. The body with ‘orifices through 
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which non-capitalism might enter, and the ‘membranous orifice’ of the 
market ‘into which can be inserted all kinds of non-capitalist commodi- 
ties (1999, p. 83) is enacted by the queer bodies of interventionist por- 
nography, which demonstrate the potential for a specifically sexual labour 
to humanise economic relations. 

Just as reducing all sexually explicit forms of visuality to a commodity 
status erases the ability for visual forms to communicate and mean, so 
reducing labour to its exchange value erases the positive, meaningful and 
essential role of human labour to create social value in the world. The 
labour of humans, in the sense of their power to transform and build 
things in the world, is fundamental to the existential meaning and value 
of people and their societies. Where capitalism seeks to capture that cre- 
ative, transformative power and render it into profit as it strips away the 
value of the commons, interventionist pornography showcases the rich 
potential of sexual labour to establish and enrich human sociality. Just as 
this chapter began with asserting the necessity that the image can be 
understood as more than its commodified exchange value, so human 
labour must be allowed to be more than the interchangeable, dehumanis- 
ing exchange value afforded by capitalism. Kevin Floyd describes use- 
value as ‘no narrowly utilitarian category for Marx but a category that 
refers to the qualitative, concrete, material specificity that is value’s oppo- 
site, that value “transcends,” that contradicts quantitative interchange- 
ability’ (Floyd 2009, p. 201). David McNally, drawing on Marx, similarly 
states that ‘commodities become exchangeable to the degree to which the 
capitalist market abstracts from their concrete, useful, sensible character- 
istics and reduces them to interchangeable quantities of human labor in 
the abstract’ (McNally 2000, p. 5). Interventionist pornography’s display 
of mutual bodily use, of the ‘labours of love’ within a context of activism 
and community-building, demonstrates the ways in which labour can 
possess a humane use-value. The ethical materiality of social relations 
displayed in interventionist pornography, the physicality of building 
value through care and tenderness for another, refuses an abstraction and 
reduction of human labour. Lisa Duggan gestures towards this value of 
the potentially sexual in fostering humane social and labour relations: 
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[I]t is pleasure and collective caretaking, love and the egalitarian circulation 
of money—allied to clear and hard-headed political analysis offered gener- 
ously—that will create the space for a progressive politics that might [...] 
create [...] something worth living for. (2003, p. 88) 


Berardi similarly describes a refusal of capitalist alienation as ‘free, cohe- 
sive and erotic’ (2009, p. 115). Sex is not, then, a place which must be 
preserved from economics. Interventionist pornography asserts the nec- 
essary connection between eroticism and economics. Bodies of Work 
began by asserting that the conceptualisation of sex as separate from eco- 
nomics is precisely a product of the capitalist regulation of the sexual 
body and central to the oppressive biopower exercised over gendered and 
sexual bodies. The economic and cultural centrality of digital pornogra- 
phy and the ways in which this book has demonstrated contemporary 
pornography’s thorough interpolation with labour, demonstrates how the 
refiguring of the sexual body’s relationship to labour is crucial to rejecting 
digital capitalism’s disciplining of pleasure and desire in the twenty-first 
century. Where Bodies of Work demonstrates the sexual body’s significance 
as a site of capitalist valorisation and regulation, so the sexual body must 
also be the site where that disciplinary productivity can be most power- 
fully resisted. As Elizabeth Grosz points out, ‘bodies and pleasures’ are 
not only ‘the raw material on which power works’ but ‘the sites for pos- 
sible resistance to the particular form power takes’ (2001, p. 155). 
Rosemary Hennessy similarly asserts that we should ‘not dismiss the 
human capacities for sensation and affect, but rather attend to their his- 
torical organization, and their commodification under capitalism espe- 
cially, precisely because these human abilities are so integral to the process 
of transformative social change’ (2000, p. 110). Pleasure and desire are 
powerful social cohesives, connecting people through intimacy, love, lust, 
respect, community, politics, awe, curiosity and so on, galvanising per- 
formers and consumers to care, connect and build sociality. Reinvigorating 
the subversive history of sexual pleasure and pornography, interventionist 
pornography functions as a potent base for effective mobilisation and 
engagement of individuals against contemporary capitalism. Where 
postindustrial and digital forms of capitalism have aligned them- 
selves with the subversive pleasures of the sexual body through digital 
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pornographic interfaces, it is through the use of sex as a vital basis for 
humanising economic relations and reinvigorating the use-value of labour 
that capitalism can be resisted. Pornography is particularly well-suited, 
then, to demonstrating and replenishing the possibility of humane socio- 
economic relations and, in doing so, rejecting capitalism's disciplining of 


the sexual body through digital pornography. 
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